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Minute by M. Bernier upon the Eitabliihment of 
Trade in the Indie*, dated 10th March, 1668 

Koi'ku 4NI) Thanslatki) by Sik THKU])1)UE MOHISON 

[iVo/c by TrnHula/ur. -In IfifiH FraniAs Rcrnirr was on Iii* 
way bark to EurojK* after a rt'suleiice of eiKht y<'arH at the 
('<iurt of the Great Miiftlial. At Surat he met M. Carron, who 
hud lu'eii sent hy f’ollH'rt., tlie Rreftf Finunce Minister of 
liOiim XIV, to lay the foundations of trwle In'tween France 
and India on l)ehalf of the French East India Comjrany 
(la Cotnpagnie des Indes Orientales) wliieli had Iksui founded 
ill HkH. It was at Carron’s request that Rernier wrote the 
.Memoir which is here published in an KukIisIi translation. 

The Memoir itself is preserved in the " Arehive* du 
.Ministere des Colonies” in I’ari.s; it is writtr-n in a large, 
clear, and easily legible hand ; on the first page of the MS. 
is a marginal note, Ixdieved to have Ix-eri written by Colbert 
liiniwdf, which la-giiis thus : “I luive read the whole of this 
Memoir and imve found it very smisilile and full of good and 
uwful instructions for the establi.slmient of commerce in 
the Indies.” This document has not liithert<j U*en accessible 
to students of Indian history. It does not appear among 
the puhlislied works of Bernier; no reference is niade to it by 
Archibald Constable, the indefatigable editor of Bernier'* 
writings on India. M. Paul Kaeppelin, the historian of la 
Compagnie des Irules Orientales, appears to have known 
it only in manuscript. I was for some time under the 
imprwwion that it had never been published, but thanks to 
M. Paul Roussier, the Archiviste of the Ministfere des Colonies, 
I have discovered that a transcript of it did appear in 1886 
JUS. JiYCABT 1033. t 



b iMTirnnifliiir «f SadM KstMuak 6'AgimHxm. 
rnmm/idZSXa^. wim. thmgh utehaioBj ^blkbed. 

■MMOW. tlw timBi«iTpl, nmk hy M. H Owtonart da F<mt». 
b gimfy im*m *tml littfc v»l«* fw h»tork*l purpoBW. 

U t4t ttifwWltfrn wtucii it tww (rabtwhfd I hare aimed 
mdjf Kt tim buthhl rrpmdtM-tMm ol the original, and though 
tiw tlJFlt It often rumlimoroe and inrolml, 1 have not 
In ahef tt.) 

f fL4VK aome grouiwla for auapi^ling that our rivak have 
^ efMmwl the tmpreaMon at <V.urt tJiat the Ffftnh belong to 
a king who m very powerful and that we arc a warlike, 
donineeruig aivl turltuleni natnm Tlwn fore it wvnut to nae 
' that it wi»itkl, at the lieginnmg, I*' a giHxi thing to try to 
fwoore from the mind »t Aurangtrli arel the MiniaU-rH every 
grrmnd lor fearing that we aboukl one day U'ltmu! too 
poarerfal in iheae regioim. For at the Court people remember 
••n what the i'ort'tgueae uaed to tie and alreaiiy they arc 
beginnuHt t“ •«“ very jealoit* of tlir |»»wrr of the l>m< h liecftum* 
they hohl, aa it were, at llie d<e>f of the .Mtighal empire, all 
thew (ottwwMW of t . vlon, IVloiatte. and ( Va Uin. tlial they 
•all a|ue««a and r<tp}»r at an rsorlntant prnc, dearer than ever 
did the IVrtugueiar, tfiat they do ptaticc for tlu'nuelvea by 
fonw, thrraleittng and rapturntg their ahip* from Moka which 
carry thru Hapa «t {ulfrttma there (or Meiva, and that they 
ivlttni laden with the rwlv* of the graala which tliey take there 
with them and that they atteni|»t hy all wirta of devnwi to rum 
the liwle of the pcojile of the i^uintry. Thin being *0, it will 
he tboufh. in my »>pitvhm, for the preaent to t{irak little of 
the power ami grraUie** of our King, lonletitmg «ui»elvc« 
With aaytim atmpiy that he » ime of the great onm of 
ftSAIMtail iKtttope I and not to inswt a«> nmeh m to say that he 
il pmUW than the King of Engiami or of Portugal or of 
Dwamark w id Uidtaml, fnr these are the only ones they know ; 
CM hlipmi they will in time learn well enough how mattem 

Mad. The time ti not yvt Pmtheriwwe, H «*!«, u, nw that 



ft «Mdd «xpedi^ not to i«tmI Mid «vao to 

that oar Smg hui a dinie in tlio capital of too OaaBptaQT.^ 
Fiothn, itaeeiiisto me expediont to make bat a modanto akov 
in the eidbon^ to l>eUu and that for tiiia maaon ft itorid ho 
onoagh if either Monaieur Canon or Minaueiir de Fk3f« mnl 
toere akme ; daring whkh time one or the other ahoald atay 
here (i.e. Sarat) to control ail thcee new-comera and to pal 
a atop to the diaoord which will certainly ariae, aa I aae already 
well eonugli; or alternatively that he abould go on the embaaay 
to Pemia at the same time aa the embamy to Indoetan which 
mi(dit remove a cauae of jealouay from the King of Paraia. 
And although it would be deairable that it abould be a French- 
man who should go aa Ambaaasdor to Delhi, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more expedient that Homuenr 
Canon * should be the one to go there. I do not say thia 
becauiH^ I liave any doubt of the capacity of Monsieur de 
Faye, but because be would possibly not find all the satis¬ 
faction which lie might expect; for this Court here is very 
different to that of Peraia, where from policy and for 
reasons of state there ia a show of doing honour to the Franks ; 
and lastly, to tell the truth, more patience and aelf control 
are needed here than would be believed. 

Indeed, I am of opinion that twelve to fifteen persona, 
well made, well mannered, and of good understanding, would 
be enough. The Dutch in their last embassy had not half the 
number. One Palleky (palki),two handsome carriages, and 
some horses would it seems to me be enough, without at the 
same time pretending to such a mob of servantsof this country; 
it is not this sort of thing which shows what we are. There 
srould be no harm if everything at all times gave the impression 
of the merchant, of the stranger newly arrived who has not got 
all his equipment. The thing to take care about is to have 



4 


«iMdMm tad eMtly pment aod mit to fo^ 

Si to Jator Khu, tiw Vim. Tbe ntccem of our InuiiMM 
dtfmdi priaciiMiQf npon him and cm him depend the weighti- 
aato, the tenor, and the detpateh of those diflenot finnans 
«hieh are nceeMary for the establishment of factories, and 
those tetters of rMommendation which he may write to the 
gowHTMns of the provinces ; if there were something handsome 
to cdfer to his son Xamdarkam (Kamdar Khan) and his wife 
it ooittd ncA fail to Ite of much use. This young Omrah 
(nobSeman) is very ready to oblige and does not dislike the 
French, and the wife is one of the most powerful, domineering, 
and intriguing ladies of the Court. I>o not forget also to 
win over by preaents and promises one or other nf his chief 
offiorn. No one coukl IwUeve how umdul these people 
can be in getting inserted into (lie firmans what is necessary 
and in forwanling and des|iatching business. There is in his 
hotisehoW a man calW Mullah Sall^ (HaJeh). who has much 


r'-er, wno is even ratiier well Ilispom-d to the Franks, 
at least be was a great friend of the late Father Biir^e, Jesuit, 
w« very useful to biro. Hut I ,lo not think that this will 
to enough ; upon tbu, point full »„d tactful imjuiries roust 
to marfe. I have seen Monsieur .Adriean, ommander of 
Horst, the An,l«s,»,l,.r for tbe l)„t,.|,. who found himself 
.n •'r.ble tr,.uUe ls>cau*e he wwhnl to make use of 

^Hher >mr»b m pl.iv of the Viair; when he thought that 
wfvsnnng be. I.„e,„esswent Imck and was continually, 
^poi^f The.. Ibueabs so. very jealo.u. of one another sj 

ZJkZ J,)" r'' 

T T? IT ‘ 

tto a«ne „ very mfiuential with the King. v*ry rwdy 


• li» *tmm t. *»., ftrjuuf 


•w IUbmiIuub. U. Duakt Kbsa. 



mm m tmui MfB i , 

to iMige Mid a giMt frieod o{ tKe Fnttlai; koiionu^Ao 
caa Mjr aom^ung prhmtdjr to the King. Woold to Gbd thnl 
m ven not obSged in oar boeineae to addnot oaiadno to tha 
Viair, bat it ia a pablic matter. I woaid not adriaa that «a 
dionld ap(»oach anyone but Dianetkan. 1 irill wawt iBa 
further Danecbmendkan * (Daneahmand Khan), wlm ia 'mef 
influential with the King from being able to q»ak 
him when he thinka good and from being hia maatar 
and teacher and oounaelior; but Jafar Khan and he are not 
very good frienda becauae Daneahmand Khan oartiea it 
high, being the leame<l man of India and besidea the mortal 
enemy of thia other doc^tor Mullah 8all6, who ia on the aide 
of Jafar Khan. Morei>ver, as he profeaaes to be a great 
Muhamedan he ia always apprehensive, I have observed, 
of mixing liimindf up with the aflaira of the Franks. Neverthe¬ 
less, as I have w'rvcd him for so many years and aa I know 
that he thinks very well of me, aa can easily be ascertained 
over there, and as I liave promised him, as also Dianat 
Khan, that I would send him some books and some touffa * 
from Europe, certainly out of regard for roe he could do much; 
but it is a matter which ought to be handled with great 
discretion and secrecy on account of this jealousy and enmity 
of which I have spoken. It seems to me that it ought only 
to be used in the last resort and if it was evident that Jafar 
Khan wished to procrastinate matters excessively. In any 
case there would be no harm in making him a little present 
aa if coining from me and aa it were something sent ipe from 
Europe in the belief that it was thought to be for him and 
which I should have given him. For he is a person with whom 

» TU« vMtJie title of the Mtoirter whom Bernier nerviid in India whom be 
nsually cAila “ my Agab " in bi* paUiabed works. In a leUer to tfonskeiir 
Ompclain, dated Stli Octobsr, 1007, Bernier Urns deamOat bi* own dntiea i 
*• explaining to my Agak the recent diecovaiee d Hanmu end Peoqne* 
in anatomy sod diseonniag on tbe philoaopliy d Oaamndi and PeMsrtM 
wbieb 1 tnMhtad to Urn in IVrtiaa (for tbit waa my prine^ emfdtiynuiit 
for Are or ais yean).'' 

* La Tnbft ■» a imali pceaeot, a enrioaity, a trifle. 



I 'ip Bfi to fonJn on food tofnw and to nuke use of, in case 
«{ Mad. lor ike bumiMi of y>e Compony. 

X tUnk it above an neoessary to msiu Jaiar Kban thorou^f 
oa ds w ta ad . and this must be done tactfully, the teal reason 
wyiib the Vrsncb have had for founding this Company 
and for eomiiif to India. Our object must be, as I have 
•idd, to disabuse them of all fuejudicial suspicion and to 
Utohs tbem tboiouglily anderstand that it is for the good of 
bidistaB. We must try to make tbem thoroughly understand 
tbias pmnta; that of all the Frangis the most industrious 
and Iba gnatoat worker* are tlw French, that it is to Prance 
that go almost all the eommndities from foreign rountricB 
tbem to be worked up. that France is as it were the general 
kaffcane • of Frmngtstan. and as it were the warr«h(»UHe to which 
all Uu> nations of that region come to supply tbenwelves with 
ntaou/aoturnf goods ; that in ronsecpiencT they have nt*ed of 
an abaadance of commodities of all kintls: tlwt they are 
<»bli||e<l to go and fetch them in foreign countries, as in Italy 
and the kingdom ol Komiekar»or (irami Seigneur and other* 
whkh are there sold much ilearer than in Indistan, that further 
they are obliged t<. uhe a great quantity ol tlusie commodities 
which the Ituteh awl the Knglwb bring from the Indies and 
to buy them x-ery dear at the price which tlioy wish, that for 
tbsM reasons the merchants of France in a IkkIv went to 
|«y their King to ismut tlo-m to foumi a mmpanv, like the 
Puteh and the Kngltsb. to come thenwlves to the Indies 
to toa^, to lake there their scarlet and otlor w.n«, «id to' 
^ hack those which the Dutch bring lawk and come and 
so earesaively dear. These French mcrchanta 
that the Dutch and the Rngli^h will perhaw 
fnwn jealousy, do the.r W to frustrate iheir pUna 
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tiwy tee that tbej will no longBr bring ao nuigr gaodi bm 
IndJaton into France and that they fear that they wiU be 
ddiged to buy them in the Indiea dearer than tkqr mwe 
aonstomed, therefore they hare naked the King of Fniifla. 
their master, to help them in this ondertaking. and it it for 
that reason that he has addressed a letter in their feeonr 
to the King of Indistan, and knowing bow much oonakfetarion 
kings give to the letters and requests which they reoriwe 
one from another, he has led his subjects to hope that 
Orangezebe would receive them in his kingdom, would offer 
them special protection, and would bestow on them the same 
privileges as upon the Dutch and the English; in order 
the more to encourage t hem in this enterprise he has conceded 
to them great privileges above all the other mcrohanta 
of his kingdom. IWause they do not yet know the customs of 
the country he has hv kindness and by honourable presenta 
attracted to their service a numlier of penons from all parta 
who had already l)een in the Indies ; above all to guide and 
direct them he had given them Master Carron, of whoee 
prudemv an<l trustworthiness he knew, Iwing aware of the 
good repute which ho had acquired in these parts both in 
business and in the honourable appointments which he has 
filled for nearly 30 years. 

1 have thought it of so much importance that these matters 
should be properly understocsi at Court that 1 have written 
about them to my Xaliab Danesbmatid Khan so as to prepare 
the King's mind, I do not doubt that he has shown my letter 
to the King ; but they are matters on which it ia impossible 
to insist too much and which should be impressed especially 
upon Jalar Khan. It is for this lesson that I have repeated 
them here. 

Aa for the question of Huges, he who came some yean 
s^ to execute that pretty business at Moka, I do not think 
that they will reopen it; but in any case if they were to 
talk about it 1 should advise discreet dissimnlation on that 
ndrject os far as possible, and then if they insisted to say 



hft«e bad faw foods and that they 

hmia»lkmo«»of|irMm , that the French had never been to 

Ika liMliM and that if he (Hufea) had bronght a few of them he 
MWt tiave daoeived them malang them believe that he was going 
to taka them to the Canaries or to some other islands. Thm 
Mt Uktngi which I have already said because this businem 
haa [n —I through my liands as I informed Mr. Carron; 
I waa pmtorluig tlje Vioiiour of my nation and played a good 
tridi on the Dutch. My advice wouki lie that that man should 
not r«ne to Indistan, at least so soon. Our enemie* might 
wall make it an excuse lor making us hati-d and try to make 
na fiass for pirate*, seeing us suf^iort a man who passes for 
a pirate ami for a pirate of Moka. which is tlie worst of all ; 
all the Mubamadans lieing very regsr<lfiil of these vessels, 
seeing that they carry their Hajis or Pilgrims for Mecca. 
As to the matter of Messrs. Behlicr and de In Boulaye, tlioiigh 
K IS a munler that must lie wrilti-n in fMl letters to show 
some day what we feel almut it, at the propi>r time and place, 
neverthelms for the present I shniild ailvw that we did not 
talk about it at all. and that even we should strong'v reprobate 
ill general terms their eontrol of men who did not underetand 
Batters and who were tis> young and who cxr»>e<let| the ordeta 
they bad rerriviil, although in (ai-t the reverse may be the 
tfoth. Ami as for the twenlv five thousand ni[a<es which were 
gtveB to him as much f«r hi* Wood as for his clothes, I think 
It wmilii he well not to talk of them at all ; it would be too 
tutdigntbed to wish to return them and it wouki also seem 
to twndnne this munler The siae of the prraent which 
will he given wtfl put all tiv rights. For the rest wp must 
diastBulate uigenwntslr and confine ounudves always to saying 
in a genegai way that they behaved hadly : we must leave it to 
taa pradwtMw of our bnnouraWr leaders to judge of this when 
tkitf haw aawitained liy inquiry exartly what took place. 

Aa for the Mtor of the King, it can alwaw be made evident 
tkm we wUi wry Buch to give H into (the King’s) own 



cqwoialir ainoe I Itave never asen it oonoecled ie my but tte 
AmbMaador of Benin, and eves then with diffimltj, 1 tldak 
it wonid be far better to confine our atteniKm to tbe paxpoM 
of our nxHiarch who only tends letters to aaaiat the bnaiaan 
<d the Company and not to rain it; a thing which might vaB 
happen if we chose to be too obstinate about a point of hononr. 
Aa to tbe aalam they will not prevent ns from making it when 
entering and leaving the King'a presence after our own faahkm; 
nevertheless, if after having received the serapaha or dreaam 
we went so far, as is the custom, that is to say, to make (he 
salam in the Indian war, putting tbe hand three timca on the 
head and stooping to the ground, I see no harm in doing it; 
all the more beeause I have never seenany Ambassador who did 
not do it. unless it were the Amiukssador from Persia, who did 
not come here for his advantage, hut to do honour, and who 
besides U a Muhamadan and in coiutequence more highly 
eeteenu<d than we who by the grace of Ood are Christiana. I 
would add here that Monsieur Adrieon .because he did not wish 
to have anything given to the first door keepersWforecntering, 
found himself very badly ill-treated on entering the Castle. 
It is impassible to imagine the lengths to which these rascals 
carry their insolence or their capacity to put slights on 
strangers; on the other hand, if one knows how to propitiate 
them adroitly, they make the crowd give place and do you 
honour. There are also scoundrels of another kind who must 
not be angered, these arc tbe Paydas who come to ask for 
atnam * on account of tbe serapah which the King sends; 
they shn are capable of causing more annoyance than 
kmc would think. These are little things, but still they must 
not be neglected. Jafar Khan may well, besides some 
aerapahs, make a present of some horses. From him we would 
not dare to refuse anything, bnt we ought none the lem 
to excuse ourselves gnoefully from aooepting this pieseut 
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OlMtriw; for m idwrt ve nwt remember that ooiie ti 
tilHB gne anyduag but to the hope of receiving three-fc^ 

I brpit to My that if lUiMliaoara Begum u still hi|^ in 
Iwrtwr it vouM perhaj* be jodieiou* to give her a present; 
hdl tlmt it a qnestioa which should be carefully examined for 
1 thiilk it almost stiperfluoas. I was almut to forget another 
Ihtng which I ought to have said at the outset, that on leaving 
hers it would hr judicious to take letters here from the 
V^til (agmt) of Jafar Khan and even from tls* Governor if they 
«t#snMi any of their own accord, which they would be sure to 
do h) order to show tl»eir importance and in the hope that we 
ahoukl remember them, hit always remember to plaice reliance 
Ml i»o mti) but Jafar Kiian. And when oiir representatives 
arrive at Agra, which is six dav-s from Delhi, they should 
asod on aheiui a man of brains with an iiiterpreti'r, who 
ahalt go straight to fiml Jafar Khan, warn Inni of the arrival 
of the Ambassador, ami Iwg him from the Ambassador 
to find him a house. If he gives one. that is all to 
the good; if he pnrrastinatcs, as he dul in the case of 
MoUHenr Adnean, then |Ust have patience and Ms-k one 
to let but none the less not to engage It until he has 
been srameil as aWi the kotwal of the quarter, and 
mneniber to bring from Surat everything to furnish it after 
the {aehmo of ibe country. The homw of Mirxa Zulkamin 
waa the one which was given to the amlkasssdors from' 
ItehinpM. tne mhi further that to show niggardliness 
OB Ihia ixcaamn would make one conVeniptible ; vet on the 
other band one muet not launch into extravagance because we 
MBS* always ermember that we are roerc.hanta and not IViaian 
nM h nesadorw.who. as I have already said, come here only for 
iMMMtt and to make a show. Let me add also that there is 
hi ny eyea nothing so important in this buainew to make it 
•wmMd wsil, to nuke our senUmenta well undentood and to 
•attlMtile w ban a thoosaad rauit dtfficultiM and dkagree- 
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Mm «lw& «iS m£allib]]r ooevr, tbui • goad iad fkittid 
iuftaftetor, thoroii^y eipemneed and {aadliar iritii tiW 
BMftibods of prooedon in the oonatiy and at tint Omf(t«{ 
Babar. No paiiu ehooki be spared to find a good mu^ for 
be will not only be neoeasary at Delhi but in the Smbaaqr 
which must be sent to GSolkonda, and afterwards id tba 
neighbourhood of those Govemon wl^ie we shall establish 
toctories as Patna, Bengal, and Masiipatan(Masulipatain)< In 
Aurangabad in the service of the Sultan there is one named 
Jean Baptiste Chomber, of French parents, born in Aleppo. 
I know hardly any language which he does not understand 
perfectly both to read and write. I know that he will be very 
pl«ued to enter the service of the Company; he might 
be written to and proposals made to him so that he mi^t 
bethink himself of withdrawing as soon as possible from 
his (present) serNice ; of one thing care should be taken, 
and that is to curb him a little, to let him know taoifuBy 
that he must not attempt to be the master; for the rest 
I think him capable of being useful in everything. There 
is also in Agra the son of a Frenchman who is called Signor 
lakimo, a very quiet and very honest roan who reads and 
writes, speaks and understands Persian, Indian, and 
Portuguese perfectly well. But he is s little shy, and in 
my opinion a little obstinate and slow ; nevertheless, if he 
is taken in the right way I think that useful service might 
be got from him, and as he is at present poor, he might be 
penuaded to take an engagement in the Company. There is 
also St Delhi Monsieur Saint Jacques, s Frenchman, native of 
la Pelisse, my good friend, doctor to the King on a very band- 
aome salary, married in the countr}', but whose wife out of 
aversion to him turned Moor (embraced Islam) last year so as 
to secure s separation, lie is a great intriguer who under¬ 
stands very well the course of busineas in the Durbar; he can 
give a great deal of information and be very useful in potting 
our afisirs in tiie right way and expediting business; but he 
uradwa to he treated aoootdinily; he likes consideration 



ei^pkijttl, aiMi tliun it will hr nrcrmary alwayB, or at least 
•t t)ir hcffcinflinit, to havr a man at Court with whom we are in 
eomMfamilenrr to keep a iuind on our businpHa «o aa not to 
be obiiKn) to iiemi nip)«arn(tpnt whom they will alwaya 

want to <trvour them aa Moon aa th<-y ppp thorn. Even though 
the firmana whu'h we niav Ret (mm the KiiiR anil take away 
with tt» are m gm*! orfh-r. non*' the leiw in the provinces when 
the time roini'* to put them into pxecution the governors, 
Uie officer", Hr . who wwh to r»ih will ulway.! (inti some 
impeiitiTwnt. Till* thru I* the readoii why I have always 
hranl the rhicl* and the newt intelliircnt td the Dutch say 
that the great liifliniltv <if doing Imioiip** in India is not 
in the sale nr piin haw n( giMvi.*. men o( moderate inttdIigPDce 
soon nuMter tlial, hut rather in knowing how tti protect 
oiwweK (rt>m tin- exaction* <>( the governor* id provinces 
ami the iirl( |»i»»r*«.Hl afi.l greeilv acolindrels, their otticial*. I 
any arH ptwamweii, for to *«- tliem at work you would not think 
that thev woiilil ilream id *ii<h a thing, mi quietly tin they 
appear to procwil , J.ut yet there i* not a Turk t.r Jew who 
kitow* better how to make you eonw' to the {mint thev wish. 
Ba it wrem* to me that the tVirtugueM* ao> right in saying 
«( thrwe people : norti|ue vouin palahre nonque lain obra.^ 

I fmiM (urtlwT to wy that on the road and even when 
•taitmg bettre there l* one thing «( which to Lake care, and 
tbat ia not to he joincl b> an infinite number of wagons 
kwb»i wrtb mrnrbamltfie whu-h their owrtiers will want to get 
p im wl . ahw^ ami entemi into Agra and Delhi without paying 
Mythtakf nndor the abadow of my lord the Ambamador ; to get 

• Thti t aw I. ■■ 1*4*1* fVtar—* ■ *»4 prab.% »»» Svrtr 
a hMl waol. awna a a«<><( deni 
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lid ol them or et kaet trf moet of them qowlif ead withoob 
mndi turn would be modi the beet. 

But to be eUe to give speciel edvioe ea to what waj 
haj^en is what I find difficult because titat depMids OpOB 
the diverse conjuncture of events which it is as it wete 
impossible to foresee. For this reason I will eonfine m3raeU 
to saving in s general way that it will be absolutely necesaary 
to provide yourself with a good and ample store of {wudenoe 
and patience ; do not imagine that you are going to have 
to do with people who have no intelligence or who are highly 
civilised after our manner and would make a great show 
of doing us honour and favours or who care much about us; 
but get it clearly into your head that they arc Muhamadans 
and We Christians and that in ronseijuenoe they hate us at least 
as much as we haU; them ; that they would like to see us 
a long way out of their sight were it not that to have Franks 
is for them at the moment a necessary evil, and that we 
cause gold and silver to etime into the eountiy. You must 
also figure to yourself that lieing Muhamadans they would 
not dare to do us much honour, even if they wished to, for fear 
that they themselves should be despised or suspected, and 
therefore that we must quietly be content with such honour 
as they do us, without showing any displeasure and being 
satisfied by saying to ourselves what Monaieur Andriean, the 
Dutch Ambassador, has ofteji said to me in confidence; 

“ Never. Monsieur Bernier, never any more ambassadors 
to the Great Mogol; those are mistakes from which one 
must withdraw with prudence and patience, do the best one 
can, get from them a bit of one's avowed object, and for the 
rest console oneself and say always that one is very well 
satisfied.” 8o that it will be necessary in truth to urge on 
the despatch of one’s business and not to be too impatient. 
And it is principally in this despatch of business that there 
will be need of care and attention, patience and self-oontid 
and mastery of our F^mich temper. Sinoe these people are 
ooid and slow by nature there is no plaoe in the world when 



iMtefMWilinrlj, fwtkennw* they Uank tWf 

lNnoar«Bidi *“ kwpm* the «inbM«hw« 

ewtiai •! CSomi m if the king uxl Dohlemen were afwnyB 
eceoped in mon inportaot bneinwe moreorer they think 
dtel with tune they »in etereys be »ble better to diecovia 
tt* (enpnr nwi the deeigsui (of their imiton), and then 
fhuiSy one «wttld eev th*t they pretended to deeptae rti»ngei8 
M to tmprvw upon the mind* of their Hibjecte an idea of 
Ibdir tWb greathMH ao that tbev mat be amaaed at eeeing 
be fo re their rye* peojrie *ho hair conir from the end of the 
vorkl to find their king and tiiat nutwithnUnding he note no 
stor* OB them PaUence then once again prudenw. attention 
aad wlf-eontrol and then from all the icn greatest respeOt and 
honour to mi the Vniharaadur and lx tween each other 
oomptetr utitr and romplete aermi and all will go well 
With the help of thMl 

Beiore thenr itentWiwn Wan Wlbi tbei muet not lad 
to take from lafar Klian a letter of r«*«i mmeiulation to the 
Ajnbaiwwiot of tt Mogol wIh will la> in (lolkonila Tlua is 
a wry needful thmg lor hr la a drvil aiMl an avarinou* knave 
who lor hia own «ntrre»t« wistiri that all biixine** should paas 
thwugh hi* tiand* fie d mi eiai-th a* Im like* then' and 
Bobodi whaiwiever irrituir* to nar anv-thiiig and (lod forbid 
that hr aiiMukl ronie to he against us B hen our {leople are 
hark m Agm thei will to able t« km w eaarth what treftc u 
done there None the Iras I will traiux rito for them what 
1 haw written themm in the l»iari of mi juumev The Duteh 
haw a factonr m kgra f* rmerlv ttov did lery well out of it in 
aearWt looking glaam larnte and small in laew plain and 
of gold and silver and in ironmongerr ‘ aa also in enml or 
iadifO which i* gathered there right in the ntighboarhood 
aad pnaapallir at Buma at two daw diatanoe from Agra. 
whHo they haw an eatobi»hiarat for that parpoae there 

» C W p a w > .4. Itan MMMlalM -gaUsiMM, su klad «t <ma) 

tMamrtowatNMSatfcs, tawww (toaam 



ff> mm % jmt m ^ Immit mmuki 
(tlHj do v«7 wdi) ovt irf then tndb m all Uion «MI«i ilUek 
9 Bi both bom Jdolpor and from Lokam at wvitt or 
dojm /ouniej fnMn Apt, whm ahn thejr hove W 
oatabbahment (hen when) the^ aand one of thatr peojplo 
oooe a ]rear but at prcaeat I do not know whethor it W 
beoanm tbe Armemaiu oarrv on tbu name trade or 
whether beeaow it » eo far from there to Surat, whitW 
emythmg must be earned or bccauee aame miabap ooouit 
almoat always to then caravan which they caum to coma, 
because of the good and short road by way of Ahtnadabad and 
cause to croas all thoei. territonee of the Kajaa whatever 
the cause ma\ be the fact u that at preecnt they comphun 
loudly that then is not much profit lu it none the lem 
they will not I think absiidon tliw factorv as tbe Bngliah 
have done Wi re it onl} on account of their spiora which they 
sell there very well and for the advantage of having aoms 
people clone to the (ourt who watch over their buainem, aa 
It u unpoRsible but that some trouble or other should always 
arise in one or other of their factories because of the tyranny 
of the Governors and of theu hungry officials 

From all this it will be possible to judge whether it would 
be advisatde to establish a facton there For my part I think 
not especiallv because if indigo is wanted it can always 
be got in Surat or we may do like the Annenuuu and as the 
fingiish have done at times that u to send there from the 
factory one or two persons for the season of the cutting of 
the ennil (indigo plant) 

Our men may agam m Agra separate to gam tune to form 
themeelves into companies whereof one would be destmed for 
Bengal and the other for the Ambassador of Qoikonda, and 
after that for the establishment of a factory at Maslipatan 
(Hasnlipatam) When they shall have come to Brempour 
(Buriianpur), that is to say at ten or twelve days’ journey 
from hero, they may take the straight toad to Potn, leaving 
Amengabat {m Aurangabad f) on their nght, becaoM if 
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tliify i MM ud l»jf AnwajptUt they wouW he oWip«d pcrhap* to go 
to MM Sokw Mauum ' the mn tiw Kinp: and general of tiw 
*rmy, wbicli cuMMit be done decentlt aithout ttome present 
Whefi they shall be near (ittlkonda thr \ nui\ also itend a man 
ahead direct lo tlie Ibihir iVcrttarv) Saul Mousafar (8a)id 
MuiafUr), «hti i* there Iik« Jafar Ktian ni IWhi and beg 
him U» give instrurtionn lur a bim** for the Amtiassailor 
It «a well to know It ni* to UK that til* (rtitenior of this 
fV«rt of (iolkcomla u at tie tim* a v*rt bad man the King 
never leave* i|»r fortriw an<l dia* n<>t allna hiinKtlf to be 
»een of anvoltr aixi a|i|irark a* il »i n to haii Mimridered 
the (coverniienut ». that noihmtr but ii,|.j«ti(. and (onfuwon 
1* to !» or. 11 ther. That tv a) V Ih. |. m,)| U n..d of prudi nee 
llirre a* n,u, h a, |i,|i,i u.d [a rhajie fv.n ului li more 
I think th»' tin l>ut<l »h.l,m. thir. th. irhutorv for the 
lart seven or e.Kht v.ar. ,f t),.i „n.|.rt-H,k •* t atainat 
IM aoiiM 1* I.)., re »hl, 1. tr. ubi. . ur 1 hhi,,. md ddav 
It l»r. Ihan r. Iblhi S th. I,v. .1 tf,. afluit n managiHl 
with skill It. am, tt, Imtba. It will. o..,.U. II all tin more 
»«au.M. I kt...a that ^..r.,arv I „ a d, adh hatred 
forth, ll.it,I U.a,,.. tth, .hr. .t, ahi.hih.i hav. uttered 
m resent v.ar* ..o .... .,.,t . f that Ktal.M. sl.,,, i,l„w, thev 
wmUI to uk, .0 th. larU.i, f „h„> 

ip,v.tr...r ha.i tli-if f,.to,v l.„., ,1 .lr.at.,„u th.,,, that ,f 

tl«.v ,.«.k tie- .l„p he *. ul U., „„ ,.,,h.„ 

kill tlH-m all a,„i |.,aus. sin.. ,h.„ tj,., hai, ver intm 
w,l|...« l,. tUm^U.si t., ti. 

woHhl I...I take !t„ hutfi..!, V.as,b „ th, harb.iir 

I think lle-n tliat to su,vrcd It 1- . . 

'* '"■'Ohl U iK.a-aearv there 
a. at Ihth. IhorouKhlv to p„,«re ti„ ,„m.| „f Sr, ret a r> 

making h.m .ell ...al. r.U,af ,l,e mot.ve ,h„ h ha. .mp, M,.,! ty.^ 
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n«di too(»ne to the Indioa aad to oaumwate fcOyto him aO 
tliose TCMOiu moatwoed above, aad ev«a to preamt thma to 
hun vrittea out on paper ao that he ma^ the better digeat 
them and inform the King, that, it aeema to me, la the true 
way to wring the neck of any rumour which our rivab 
may ha>’e circulated to our prejudice. There are two persona 
who might well aem' as go-between and who ate oeitain 
to ofier to act in that capacity One of them u called 
Haknatsar, a IVmmn. by caste an Armenian, who has 
there mailc huiusell a Muhamadan, but none the lens alwayw 
love* and supjvirt* Amienmn* He ho* great opportunities of 
access to the iVen-Ury and even to the King and u a great 
intriguer, but take* tan* in hi» oaninteri'Kt not to be on good 
temu with the Dutch . I knoa well that though he show* them 
a friendly <ounn'iieniT he doe* not love them The other is 
that Anibavtador of the Mogol who a* tlie\ sat, play* the little 
king there but he i* \ir\ muth govenuil by self interest. 
In cav* it were snbetl to make use of HakiiatRar, a hull would 
not lie amiss. U-tause be is as it were of the hi)UHi*huhl of the 
Secretari ae 'hoiiid none the leas Is* on our giiani not to 
surmnder the a hole business into his bands e ought always 
when approaching the Secivtan to liave our oan interpreter 
and not to permit him to l<e tlwrc* nor when approac'hing 
even the King . ae ought onlv to l»eg him a* our friend 
to give a satisfactory explanation of our motives (in coming 
here) to the Secretarv jiartii iilarlv and to promote and speed 
our business In lasc* it aep* wished to make use of the 
Ambassador of the .Mogul here also we should take good 
care not to place the mattcT entirely in his hands, not only 
because there w always some jealousy on the side of the 
Secretary if he sees that he bos any hand in it, but because, as 
I have said, he is a man who from self-interest may do any- 
thmg We ought then to have the wisdom to have him as 
our fnend, were it only so that he might do no harm and 
for tile rest direct our business towards the Secretary. 

In coae it became evident that the Secretary was not acting 
Josa tuitAwt IMS. f 
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Mr». 


iMMlIf nd tlMt mir bnitaeH VH b«og debyed, there IS one 
vaH »*« fo rtTmight to Netkam Khan, the 
Muni of the Mnr to meke him underetend thoroughly in 
ei ehht g <Nit moUvtii and to beg him to lend ua his favonr 
tlif maeoram;* oi our rivals he is a man of great 
j luflweniTir . orach devoted to the good of the State, who does 
not ouc a rap (or the Hmrtan nor for anyone, and who 
fsea to speak to the King when he thinks it right In any 
OMM a«r people must not leave (lolkonda without gomg to 
•M him and without making him a small present which will 
b» made to the King Tlx re must be no doubt that it ought 
not to be equal to that of the Mogol 1 don t 8a\ either that 
a prearnt must (? not) be maih to tht Sin retary for that is 
stdl poMible Fur tlie rest 1 lan till \ou that I know well 
that the laeiorv of the Duteh at (Jolknnda is one of the 
tiaat in the witole of Imiutan partiv of the great 

quantitr of <ioth ami big rhitis (rhintzis) > which can be 
bought cheap thereaUiuU and an taken to Masuli}>atam and 
partiv because that m the nwi ting plan of all the diamonds 
None the lees 1 do not think that wc ought t> lie m a hurry to 
establMh a fmlort there liecauM this fiutort demands 
factorMis in Ja|ian Icmquin andel«»lMre I forgot to say 
that the chief of this (actori who i« called Nirudole is the man 
who fnumlrd it * He is one of mv fric lids but 1 know him 
and I do not think ht wdl Item) his tumd to helping us 
Provided that our tntMnras at Golkonda has Wn well 
managed it will not la- diffWiih to establish tlie factory at 
Maaufipatam all tfee world will delighted thereat, all 
the tuoro because tia Itutch are hated there All that will 
be needed will he to secure the good graces of the Governor 
by soute decent present and to amuse him with great expecta- 

» t»ns - * wst ]n4«M. rriai«l sUk Moeta. tbs 



ikm. V« li»Te tbm Monueur Jvnet, » WmA imnImN* 
for «be lut stx or aewn yeora tidka tlten hf the hmm 
ai the Skfchah aa he u ezte«B»iy well awwd iBi the tHMle 
ol the coimtiT and as hia heart u tlmroa^bly IVendi, and 
bccaaae be hopee orach from French aupport he can be of greet 
anmoe Tte have already together caat our eyee on a hooee 
wbwh lued to belong to the Dance it would not be diffioidt 
to get it Anvhow lie promuee roountame and marvela 'Let 
tbm craiy ooDie he eaid to me with two good ahipt and I 
will goaraobee that I ehall make them have all the freight* 
in the harbour for Persia and for Moka for the merchanta are 
expecting them and bate thi Dutch laxt >ear a Dutch ship 
which from Maeulipatam «ent to Persia had for freight more 
than frrtv rupees * 

As for the part\ of our men aho a ill take the road to 
Bengal thei must know in the first place that coochea are no 
oae in this coiintn c f Bengal there only jialankuis are need 
and they are y ery cheap One could make use of coaches only 
from Agra to Patna that is to say for 22 days journey from 
Agra more or less for then it is usual to get on board a boat 
on the Ganges so that it might he well at Agra to let the 
cuachee go for the Fmbass} U Oolkonda and reaerve 
a paiankin for the chief and for those who will accompany 
hun engage wagons on hire which might be trimmed up with 
red cloth 

Aa regards Patna hereateeomeofthetlungBofwlucblha'ye 
written in my diary wluch for what they are worth may serve 
for mformatioD Patna u * but it alao deaervea 

oonaideration above all for the great quantity of saltpetre 
which u got from thereabouts so the Dutch and the Engbah 
have both got their factories there not m the city itself 
Imt at seven or eight leaguai therefrom where they have this 



MilfClM pnptnd la order to »end it down ftom there <n tiu 
(kwpi to Bcsfi} of Ongottir (Hugh) where they load toasda 
wMi it foe Europe Bat ta spite of this I do not think it 
advMaUe to eftabiisb a fartort there so earl), all the more 
haeanae one can find laeans easily enough to have saltpetre 
hvoii^t from there to Hugii or Qosimbazar It would aU the 
aaiM he seeml) to go to see the Governor Laskar Khan while 
pammg making him some little present and assuring him that 
aa soon aa onr ships should have lome into Bengal we should 
come beneath his favour and to huiid there a factory ^ He 
has their in hts serviir a Portuguese who w called Conaabel, 
who In ven obliging a terrible intriguer and who will 
wiUinglv give all jmssible mformation He was of great use 
to us when we pajwei) It will he known at Patna if Shaista 
Khan the Goienmr of Bengal is at Itojmahal which is only 
•even or eight <Uys jourmi from Patna or whither he is at 
Itoh^ whirb IS eight or jiin« dins journci lower down or 
therealamts s. to make propir n.niracts for the boate 
If It shouki liajifieti tliat Shaista Mmn is not in Ra)mahal, 
IMS eon who M the goimi. r of if wi)| I* there Our people’ 
must not fail to g, t<> see him making him some small 
prment ami togging him to allow us to continue as soon aa 
^I4e our journrs to !>«!„ laHaus, our business is urgent 
h t^uW .■ertainU to .junker to g„ fro,,, U«jm«hal by land to 
llakaaiKUtor or Kssimluiiar tb.r. where I think we should 
mtoWwh n«r firsi fart- ry But 1 think n u. alvs.lut, ly neccs«i,y 
to go first of all ,o pai our respects to Shaista Khan because 
tto Governors of Kasimtorar and Hugh are subordinate to 

<W » .l,.„ .11 .b, ^ ^ 

self mtenrsteil .ml his gmalwill n. absolutely netvsssary so 
^h so that being the unck of the King be doe., whatever he 

that he afe » made to undirstand the motive, e^med 



iriiiiclt oUlged i» to ooiM to th» bilililt te 

aot Kk« tlie Dotdi aad, m I hove Mid be it madl inftiMMWd 
iij •d^llltNeet Then tgam mhbou|^ Ikmuenr Oman nny 
bnve all tbe mformation neoewary for the trade <d Bmgrii 
I will none the ieM ixrt forbear to extract from my diuy 
a letter wbwb I have written on Bengal in general beoaON 
It may always give a general idea From t^t letter it wiU 
be apparent further that the chief factory of the Dutdi 
M in Hugir It will nevertheleM be expedient for ua to build 
oar first at Kaumbaxar because that u the spot where all 
tbe silks and other tnerrhandwe come together and that frtnn 
Hugly where the big ships come there is a catud which goes 
from Kasimbazar on which little boats can go and that by 
land one can go tlcrc cumfortabl} m three days I Will 
however give one small word of warning Those who go to 
Kasimbaxar must make up their minds from tbe first to be 
badl) lodged (or there thev will not find lodgings to let 
as at Surat The> must at least at first after the rama, 
eet themaehes to raise walls with roofs of straw as the Dutch 
and Fnglish did at first aud ti take great rare of fire For 
the rest andare atUnto conas mogolie ' There have taken 
nfnge in Bengal so great a number of Portuguese who are 
ruined that women o\erwhelm (burden) tbe earth about 
there There is liardly a Dutchman or bnglishman there who 
has not got worn* n of his own But in the event he is well 
caught for besides losing their souls they lose also their 
goods and their bodies and chiefly if they bogm to dnnk 
thn Boulfpongtr in quant ties and arrack they become 
straight wav all rotten with the Indian sickness or at least they 
become all trembling Good store of Spaiush wine must be 
provided against the bad air and (7) drunk with great 
moderation.* 

• As U s t a nds Ibis is nanssnsr The best oonjeotnn wonld msan bewart 
sitbeaBsrasofthellfigiil’' 



Not* 4M dw AnuMio Tratty of 
and Mati*d 

Bra UUraDON 

pATHBR RONZEVALLfi bas now pablkh«d the t«zl of 
the important stela from Sodschln, 14 mika aouthHMMit 
of Aleppo, SfSanget dt VVniveT$^ SaitU-Jo$epk, xv, SStk-MO 
(1931). On facf Aa Bar-ga’ra, king of K-T-K, and MaU'el, 
king of Arpad, engage in a treaty before certain gods, moat 
of whom are Babylonian with the exception of Vk the Aramaie 
8tin-god and (‘Elyfln) “ the most high ”, a title of tha 
same Aramaic deity, the ’Elioun of SanchounyathOn.* In 
line 10 occur the deities N-K-R and K-D-’-H which may 
be Aramaic transcriptioiu of Babylonian, eventually Sumerian 
deities. Dussaud, Comptct Rendus, 1931,315, identified these 
gods with the two titles of Tammux. Kagar, and KA-DI, 
which occur togi>ther regularly in the Tnmmuz hymns.* 
The readings of Jtc and <Te|: which Dussaud took 
from Meissner, Ba^hnicn und Astyrim, ii, 168, as Nagar and 
Kadi, were rejul lamga and Kata iu my edition. Lamga 
k only a phonetic variant of Nagar > Lagar > Laroga(r). 
and there is no reason why the classical form Nagar should 
not be preferred to the dialectic Lamga. Also Zimmem, 
Sumeritck-Baln^isehe Tamuxlieder, Beriehlen drr Phil. Hid. 
Klatie der Kdnigl. SOeAntehen GeteUtchaft der fFusnucAo/teti 
lix, 212, preferred the clsssical form Nagar, and so does 
Witiel, RA. 10, 173; 16; 176, 7, etc. Zimmera does not 
commit himself on the reading Ka-di, which I read Ao-sd, but 
transcribes KA-DI. Witzel like Meissner reads Ka-di. 

It seems extraordinary that two titles of Tstnmuz should 
be used for gods before whom oaths are taken. If the Aramaic 
taoscriptions really do represent these titles then Nagatr 

*8mStmMiMgiUon.M. 

• Hm Smmtrimt mU Mflomiam fmlm*. MO. 1 +»t Mi. IS M; 
«l,4<p«;SllS + 7. 



'tm AP WOfm. 

mi MM mtf 1» (if^ : JKaii'd of i^ Anawie wonU aot 
!• fVMiHlf tlw ootm< BaaerwA pronniimtion. The mtfl 
til— I «We » * i(a9ar mmm tajnr “ K*«*r lord of <4* 
km mhkk ZintmwB. KidfK«for, 26 Rev. II. 36. hw, 
... liTt-M iHMMiM aad 45. 7. .. . lo W'lmMM 

Immi it ii not oirwa owuin that A’a^ » the reading here. 
Af-tfur it 4 m a Idle of Uhtar in 8chro«iler, K.4V. 63, iii, 37-9; 
WoiiiMr, AKF. it, 74. 

MD nma nnoartatn ia the reading Kadi, in fact it is more 
than ttAerttatn. In tar Htimrnan Liturgieai Texts (PBS. X*), 
ITT, II,e-ii'«»tand« for' A'/I Won the variant, KL. 8,iv, IS 
• HUP, 162. 34 • Rewiner, SBH. 92.12, where the Accadian, 
1. IS, ha* («r)-e< ! niaa.> Henre KA ha* the value » = JaM 
mStim " «{Mwk, wail atui lU the value nr “ to aing ", in tliu 
title and the won! w w»r. * KAltl » al*o a title d SakJtot 
(KmurU). (T. 25. 6, 9. or of ^froi. ZA 39, 267. In fact 
the reMling A'otft ha* never been aeeejrtwl hy many K'holant; 
Hw LaiMkherger-Bauer. ZA. ,37. 7.3; Zimmem. 7A. 39, 266, 
B. 4. The deiliee of the .Aramaa- tranitrnptioii. N'akar, Sikar, 
StUtar, and Kt»da'4 remain prohlematK-al. They n»ay be 
a jMur cnmapomitiig to Mar>iuk Zarpanit ; Nabii ToAmet ; 
Narjpal-Ijit. nr two ntale deitie* correaixunilifig to 'El and 
‘Klyfln . Hhainaah aiwl NK. 

m 

* m» m4 O^wwa iW . T«' >». .\ 7 «. IJ. iJ4, Thuwau. 

llM«ta.aAK Mu), to. 



The Yuraki 

Bt BRHST max Home. Sate 

^BSIDES the ObiiuuiU Turhs dinpened in North sad Sootti 
Bolgnm and the Pboudes or Bolgw MohAmnedeiit oi 
the Rhodope Moantiiiiui, there ere the leae known Turnks. 
an mtereeting shepherd race. Traces of titem ate found tO the 
Rhodope Itountains, where for centuries they were neighbouit 
of the Kaimkachans or Arumunian nomad shepherds. Tho 
fdace-names Village-of-Yuruks and Tomb-of'Yuruks occur 
frequently here. 

The earliest Turkish setUers in the Balkan Peninsula w«rs 
soldiers and cini officials to whom land was distributed for 
settlement and cultivation. Later, Turkish cattle-and-sbeep* 
farmers settled on the high alps and in tho milder plains; 
these were called Yiiruks or Koniari after the name of the 
town of Iconia or Conia in Asia Minor. 

Yuruks are first heard of in the plains and mountaina of 
Turkestan (Central Asia): thence they wandered south-weet, 
crossed Persia, and settled in Western Asia in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Conia, C^«an>a. Van, and other towns. Later, they 
spread over the whole of Western Asia wherever better 
pastures were to be found. The Yuruks were divided into 
Ojak* (Hcartlu) and these again into Senuele. (Families). 

The leaders of the Ojakt were either elected or hereditary 
Bep, while those of the SnnteU were Aghas or Bep from their 
respective families. The economic laws of the various Hearth* 
differed ; in some Hearths, families were free to settle their 
household affairs ; in others, these were discussed by the 
Oeneral or Chief Council of the (^’oib; this consisted of the 
leaden of the great families. 

After the conquest of Byzantine and Slav lands on the 
Balkan peninsula by Osmanli Turks, some Ojaks with their 
herds of cattle succeeded in crosaing the Dardanelle* and 
wttled on the mountains and phuns. 

The Tamka of the 78tii Ojak dwelt in the plaifle of 



««d «* *** MMdle 

vlia* tiw 19A Oftic orcnpied the pUin of Dwin*- 
Hffnf mkI ftjMuet »od tf^ Wert^rn Rhodope. After 
their lioine-«Minir>' in Turkestan, the Yurttk* 
nltlM TJfth ftntf eame Kj A«a Minor and took poeseewon 
9t li i'rf and Biit»t r>«'!^ in the neigblwurfaood of Conia and 
Ommtm. Later, they moved on to Kararoan (Asia Minor), 
thm t® th# •nvtmcM of (ktmoijma aiul Xanthi. The saminer 
f fd vtnter graxtOK cronads of the Vuriiks of this Ojak were 
on the wnt a* folloirs; hv the rivers Koja and 
fBumkoiaaka K«ka ; the ]mmt* Mesargidik. Xovsk. Bairameri, 
UiahtMiska; sUtWtn Ruk Munpitus; Sarshahan and the 
/ftgii««. He* To the west of this line lay the pastures of the 
Yttmka of the 7*kh (>)ak. 

The religions, eronomie, and administrative centtvsof the 
7Wh Oytk in the plaiti were the towns tiumiiljina, Hhapshikane, 
Knidjt. aial Harshatiwn. Tluaie of the Yuruks in the Rhodope 
mnuntaina were the settlementa Ilf fTiapelar ami Rasbmakli, 
aho Mount Mwrshowrt* (aU.ve the village of Brcae), 
Ahmatitaa. Yurukalan and Bashmamlra a.s far a-s Bela- 
Cherkwa The town of tlumuljina was the chief leiitre of all 
Y'nruks. the other bill amf lowland centres were those of 
trthes ootv. 

The tnbal (v>ntre AhmatiUa, was m later cUys exchanged 
for the existing village Valtshewo. The trilial centres in the 
BUMintams cnnaiat«<d onlv of wooden mosques, small huts, and 
hnrtal-piarea. Yumk* only vMiteii moMiucs on Fridavs 
(Jitxna}a|(ttn). at iUiram. or lor (unensU, The huts and 
a h aww-dames of theae Yuruks were «ni mountains near tribal 
wnaqaaa, hut isolated summer settlements were without 
htiria) gnmnds It was cusiomarr with the Yuruks to bury 
^Mtr daad in the otmuam loinal gmund near the trilial iiioiH)ae. 
H«im« d »s no wumder that Urge boriai pUnm are found on 
aarlaiiik twwBtaUM wHh haftdttsla of tomtartonea ; thme burial* 
pfama are not thatviote. aa aotne monntauieen believe, a con* 



fhe Off Cktsmlia* ««« pMowibb ud 

■hcflienift. Tboj wm mde«d Xiduuniniduit, IndF m* 
fanatiml w other Torks. OirirtMiM, eapedoQx OumiImM 
aod Rupchee from Rhodope were well treii^ bjr tluo>> MmI 
enjojed their fall confidenoe. When Christian women of BHOl 
by chence or from neoessitr sought shelter or empkqnoMirt 
with them, Yuruks received them Idndiy, defended thmu. wd 
mode no attempt upon their honour. Best of nil, they kdt 
them secure in their Christian faith. It is said that, during 
the 500 years of Turkish possession of Bulgaria, no ChrWaans 
could have remained in the mountains of Rhodope hod oot 
the Yuruks of the 78th settled in Middle Rhodope. 
Especially would it have been impossible in the district of 
Achatchelebi, and on the banks of the Upper Bocha and 
Asseritss rivers. 

The summer huts of Yuruks on tire mountains were of wood 
and eaacUy like those of the Katakochans. But they stood, 
farther apart so that there was mom for little yards in between. 
Yuruks of Gurauljina might have only one wife and theoe 
enjoyed considerable rights in the family circle. Women 
ond girls dkl not veil their faces nor flee from men whether 
Moslem or Christian. Men wore the same costume os Christian 
ser^'ants and herds of fifty years ago. The women’s ooetume 
too was almost the same os that of Christian woroen< In 
summer, they wore a white head-rlress, which covered the 
whole bock, in winter, red woollen shawls with fringes. 

Before Yuruks settled in the Rhodope Mountains, Smolon** 
and Rupches wore the costume which is now that of the 
Shops and Buigara of the villages Erkech and OulowzL 
But after Yuruks had settled there the costume wont in 
Rhodope was changed for that of the Yuruks, the white 
oolonr of the upper port of women's costume was superseded 
fint by block, then by dark blue. Turbans, block scarves, 
white hats, red girdles, and shawls, the leathern belt for onne 
and fringes on the Opatiies wont by ahepherds and otbn 
CSttistians of the Rhodope ore Tnruk clothes wHb 
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Tlilititrnir ia Mt aad mioar. Kci oolj 
«iWBfid for UmI of the Y«ntk», bot their nane* for oertoia 
OTrrt-^, livm. •tTwmi, and meadows were adopted. 
yWltlMr. who dwelt on Rhodope used Yuriik ordinanoea 
and raka tai took over nearly all the Yorulc terms used io 
Aecp-hminiff. These rttll tenuin in use. as it is difficult to 

And fiav-Boif^r e^nrvaknU. 

For exampie, the word Asja ‘ » in common use by the 
iltbab«la«ta of the Rhodope «ipe< tally Moslems. Its significa- 
tino is. howevee, rather that of European Turkey than the 
Hiogia phicat term Asia or Asia Minor, ami more particularly 
the jdatn of (Sumutjina Xanthi now Thraci', This country 
ia aCMtallori in eontradtsltnrtion to " iialkan ” (mountains) 
because the Turk of yore lias tivp<i, durnitiated. and still 
tfVM as an Astatic out of Asia <)tstiiirt from the " Balkanlar” 
fnoutttautous rr|poivi) whither the Vunik n-sorteil in summer 
with his florka. Hestdea tlieiw- traditions the Yoruks of 
the Tlkh ()jak left other trace* l.ater. many Yuruk-s, after 
they had estaltlwht'>l Uieinselve* m their winter nuarters in 
thrwe (Jumuljina Knslji (daiiis. left off th. ir Mimmcr visits 
to the iialkan niounfain* with their flis k» and families. 
They neiflecteil ibeir sitniniei fM.tiins. but would not be 
permanetitiy separate.! fouii tlieir flieks nor lose their 
produce. .As already nietitHmi*!. the Yuruks had Rreat 
ronhdence m th' (liroitians of the Kluslojie niomitains, 
the 8l»ole»es autl Kupilw!.. and to these thi v entrusted 
their numerous flocks to l>e ram] for under ronditiona 
advantwfteou.* to l».th furties. The sheplierds of Rhodope 
were proud wit so much of their own few sheep as of the ptsat 
herds of the Yuruk* latter, certain of them beftan to sell 
thetr extensive summer pasture to the immnUinccrs. The 
dMKwadajita of the Yuruks ate the Turks of to-dav in the 
Ommljina Xiuithi piam*. and in the mounuins of Rhodope. 
Ihwyol their A§hM» and Bey» nUH retain their hereditary 
wl w k * and nwadowe. 



P*« E. BKKVEJaSTE 


T E service que M. Reichelt a rendu aux ^tudea sofdiemiaa 
par sa publicaUon do« t«xt«s du British Ifttseuni * ne 
peut £t.re piemement appr^i^ que de ceux qui, pour avoir 
assume une tache anaiogue, en connaisaent lea difficultdi. 
Mais cvux-li savent ausei que tous ]«« obetacica ne cMent pu 
4 un premier d^hiffrement, m^me tiagare. La nouveautd 
des documents, ]e nonibre considerable de mota inMita, 
snrtout de tenues alwt rails, et, quand il s’ngit de traductbns, 
I’abaenee des originaux, laisiK'nt souvent le cherrheur d^munl 
II n'est pas hesoin dautre justification i un nouvel examen. 

Le premier volume «le ees textes avail provoqu6 d'utilea 
obsen’ations de M. Roseiilierg {OLZ., 1929, pp. 194-201) et, de 
ma part {JA.. 11*29, ii. pp. 188-191), une si^rie de corrections 
quo M. Reiehelt a admisea en majeure partie (c(. ii, pp. vn-vii). 
Ces remartiues aiinon^aieiit une ^tude plus approfondic, dont 
les notes suivantes offrent le rAniltut. On a repria ici lea 
fragments laiuddbiques qui forment un ensemble riche et 
d’une langue a pen prw constante, en rfeen'ant pour une 
autre occasion les vieilles lettree, si difl^renU’S k tons 6garda. 
La discussion suit Hroitement la publication de M. Reichelt 
(d4iign4e par K.) et s'attachc ii tous les passages oh il a sembM 
que I'interpr^tion put etre am^lior^. Chemin faisant, on 
a signal^ ce que les textes ant^rieurement connus gagnent 
k 4tre coafront4« avec les nouveaux. 

ViMXLAKlBTixaiUErAauTRA (R., i, p. 2) 

7. -s't *( mter^ se retrouve conune locution compoate 
dans Dhnta 38: ftyie ina mmbw pry'wy "ph ^lyyr 
vy^r" “quoiqu’il s'icarte de I’eau (=oc^an) de I’amoar 


i, IM; U. ini. 


EnfoAsa ItsMssu, Bi<iUlMe|, 
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4* h {*t <k U) mort De li rient ea pchfevi 

MUieMHI IV»|WWB<WI tUmtad qui »v*it embaitsMi 
ffilftmi-- {ifmi. Jkvd., OkiM. *.V.) et qtii ]m>vieiit de k 
bouddhiqae <cf. W*ld*chniidt-Lentz, Die SteUmig 
J/tm m Mornei., p. lt>). lkiu> Dhyana I6I, 236, on en a la 
wwinte "tv •"fn 

set. I)ai» JA., 15*29, II. P 19". on avail (U-jk propose pour 
q«. M Krirtirtt ivnil par “ Kcaohnlichcr Menach ", 
1» MHM «k* '■ tali'" pour rrpimiln- k ukr. yrthnijjana. Cette 
attgUMrtimn i'mt tr«iuv*ii' iji-putu rontinniv {mr la transcription 
ttilpite ■••dll qui suppoitc un lifiijl.Ji't wiiplien *mybyk. F. W. K, 
M&tb^ trailuiMtit ir nxit ]iar " l,au‘" (rf. lluiig-Gabaiii, 
SBAV.. 19311. p. 445), ('( l>hiif» 31, 7H. ir., Dhykna 393. 

M. ''fie '.'■'41 ay y»n /aelyudry mlh ^lel 'Pay tru ZK 
pTf'af^ 'BY' mytav nyip alV yw>- n’l mu^k’ KZSH 'Pny 
Hftl ZKayfym'tUiw // ' zy'y l’hr*»i> iiK'xarti ment trailuite, 

4 twlifW-r a»n*i “ 1 a •r»cnc»> i-xt la men- <icH ItodUUattvaa, 
et rhaliilel^ au* mmi-iw (ufitiyalaii^ilifd) iwt le p^re (lee 
naltm* qm riiseiiftirm rawrnl.|.V i-iitierc, dc telJe sorte 
qn'il i»‘y en a aii«-tm qui !»«• *i>u ii«' dViix " II (luit tenir compte 
dtt pturwl pmyttfUy n .Ir K'/.SU 'Pat/ ijui intriKliiit la 
propneitNUi ciuumi utiv*' 

7fl. pne : t k lifr |»r-ui .-tr.- /n/- « ( ( ,kt nuta) ? Lire 
en tout ca» Zhir ftrm yk «• >•» IT Hi " il prummce In jjnrole du 
Itliarma ' (i-f IWhdt. ii, p \t| 

77, ZK •■■•■il l'v Ar y, «.m |«. ■ drr all.>e (im 
Owlirhlnw) lirhali ' max* Ic fnii <1.- t.uiir , . Dans' 
Umt w panaar- «1 • "g" 'l aUtracf ions, non de prnoniies. 

96 1a iraihifthm nr fi*.- (xu ixartitwin la relation des 
ptimra " l>e teJIr inani^re qu it aniWntit IVnnemi ~ 
■ouilranice et dtnileur . lui k qut m vrrtu et en vaillance 
ne peut KC itiniparer " 

m. t'lfm 'tk" pe U ■Mr r Sif* malry ptr y^. non tradnit. 
doH a4|?»ker. ' du haul du pr W {?),> d dresw le mantra 

• A ««nn»a« r»4»Mi«ew « f nari** j*u. «i„. _ 
jjlitwaww. akmm, aWeyM pmM m nyyiMiM nm. a 




Ai drapefto." —r’M qni oonmipond k “ShfatlMinar** 
dn i^incw, wt it rajqmidbnr de thine “ dnpMui ** (VJ., SI8» 
888.988, 1171). 

IOC. probftbi«m«nt proooin compiMd d« 

tniy + ne'mt. —pnp'rmtlt mot tnuucrit/)myrdaiu VJ., 187, 
“ tout droit, dir««t«ment '* {Gramm, eogd., ii, p, 106 ). 
L'exprfMooD porait fitfniiiier ici: “ <>t, droit dcvtint cox, il 

101. nyet ZKmf iryn’M^ L' fiy, non “ (dw Sonnn, fOr die) 
nkbto ut, wta nicht sichtlMir wirv ", mai> “ i) n'y a peraonne 
b ijui (ZKnjf) il ne noit v«iWe l.« phnutc pr^cMcnt* indiqu* 
dAjA qu’il ae rend %’utble a tou*, et non qu’il voit tout. 

122-7. L'int«rpr^Ution de oette suite de phrases est 
k reprendre enti»'reinent, tant pour la (onction do certains 
mots qur pour renehainement dcs id£es. II faut oouper aprAs 
'vU'tU et tnuluire : “ Kn nieme temps, le pouvoir (yti’) 
du sQtra, de l>crit\ire, du mantra, et le }M>uvoir magique et 
celui de toutes wtrtes, il lea rend tous \Tsibles, de sorte que 
{KZSH 'Pny) dans o<*s chow's il s'avance et assure aux 6tre# 
vivanis suvh-^ et ri^uiwite. Car (pr'ie ’Pry), dans le monde, 
au milieu d»<s ri^gles de toutes les voies et (au milieu) de toutss 
lea connaisaaneeN. il sort (• s’avnn<^) eomme vaifya.” 

130. )?’Str, qui fait suite 4 une s^rie de fi’h “ ou ”, a le m4me 
sens. La eonjonction cat renforr^ par un suiRxe de comparatif 
pour mieux inarquer ralternative. 

146. L'obscur yv 'yb ne serait-il pas k lire, simplcmont 
yum'yb corame dans SCE., 216 ? 

149. ki '■try "try myh’ny ZK Vp8'y rwSl rty yum’k ywyt’k 
'ik’arh fiwt rty m* yvny kyty ’my ryt ”/?’rys’i myh’ny jme 
Sy'ine itel rtynu 'yte 'ik'uriy' 'nyumiyS pihnyrt. On trouvera 
ci-dessoiw p. 36 des 4clairciMements sur le sens de ywyz’k 
qui est un adverbe, non un substantif. On traduira en con- 
sequence : ” Que, an milieu du leu, un lotus pnisae ponaser, 
e’est ext<8mement difficile; or que, au miliea de la con- 
oopisoenoe, cm poursuive une meditation, oela est anuidM 
Igalement omnine one difficulte.” 



m 


im tifiim “tnwqww i nW«»d»r <le 

**mmr»ik”, SCM.. 273. 

IW. I/mxftmmm ym Uer if B kk “oomdoctMir 

dM *•! oifcjofe «ir *kT. tSrthamka, <pitM*e 

d« fiadldwttvft tnuMcriU tan- p«r utrUhM^ •‘t dont k 
ebbaii «oaa*ft sium (ct. Ikng-OaKwn. SBAW., 

1101, f. mi ttuu U JUhivvutfwiti, xiK, 37, d apHis une 
Kimtiink«t>nn dr M. Uratkvilk. Im Tatii«ff»U« portrnt entre 
mHIM U» litrr dr tirlJitoriAa SditarmUSHom " chrf de canvute 
dM dittiWahU (Ml n#o|Aytr«» «« qui #clairr I rmploi de 
•MbnUa appiiqu^ aux UMlhmattvM. 

134. rfy my**# 'at fr yi’ wym n/y ^fr'yart ' et il souraet le 
ndpri* dr* (lM*mmr») Iwutaiiv* ' <’f. /), .V> fnn yfer'JcM 

nyM'MyA 

172, 44 fitf* Z/kftff leyn'nti 7.K>r ■ y« - 'upr’k k'HtI rty 
ffmkA I yrm ttk fHy^i'k II i.' atfti d un *tratag*ine 

«i«M*tant 4 flatter Im manir* jiour «ht«fiir il*» I'onvrmwtu). 
On nr prnt attrihurr 4 iry« »»4 ui»r \a)rur vrritali’, anniat 1« 
(ah M Rrirbrft (" w. nn rf rinrn »»rhi ”). r'crt unr fonnr 
wmunalr dVini4«ii a<I\-rtlrtal : " vunWrmrnt ' II n v a paa 


ImU dr rbrrr hrr 


4 y« qi»i |»>(»rr»il .«■ Iirr nuwi 


(K,p U,i> Ir rti}it»tr. rnnimriq'ant ii iVhrr 'rfit'k cn tin de 
Ulttir. a du frpM-iwlrr rn«i*tri«vrnl Ir mot il U liiitW' nuivanUi 
tm otililiant dVfliwrf |r# dru* prrmirrr* Irtlfr* I,r iwtv* de la 
{dtn#r *rf* ‘ .S’ll V a qurlqu iin <jui \ ijutdi-mrnt aunr nr 
(attr «rnir (lilt Ir «rr\ur(. it r»t Min prtii ( doriimtiqur) 
et «i« mfvUrttr " 

177. I-r t-tuiKiM *UW»I qur ^ aixnitVr " abondant ”, 
Dminltr iir4firw»r dont I* portiV mi^ntr dVirr *ijtn*l*e. Ijp 
radical 0‘*e- rrp<i*r rwr ir •4drw- mi •4rf«»4- ” abondancr " 
re qai met m dn>»t d'aunrxrt 4 t'lnnirn h vrrbr arm^tiira 
4aafl *'4tir rn aliCiTHlaiifr. aullirr''. rt dr Ir jnindrr aux 
fonmikuM BORwnalr* ana. Irnmmdat. pM. bmwdak 

’• anetwi^ hmmmUtiA " prricction ' (Srr wmpdraatmm). 
lailMdai MfliiiwU " 4t«l d'eeprit arcoai|i)i ”, Jier. ma. 



r ammm»»»i nti (ef. Nyberg. n, p. aS)i Da nlaw 

iwlie^ *4d»- aort caoon «t. 6Mn- *’ aboDsUkiioo; MBOiiniliii 
iMBt ”, akr. Udri-. Oe groape d» mote a dd w adpun dk 
bouM bean de U ndne *Mew»-/’*Md- dont tl nflMe uma 
dd^ieiMat ie eetw priinitif “ croHn, m d^lopper ”, tandit 
que k grande majority dm fornim m fixoit done roomption 
d' “ exHter, itn — II n’y a eucun rapport vkible entre 
oe thkne fi'w- et !e mot fi'tr qu’on a traduit d'aprk le chinoie 
par ” danger ’* ou “ crointe ” dans SCB.. 290. 

190. 'YKniffin pU'fi. laim^ en bUnc, aignifie "eomme il 
▼ous agr^ ”, traduction ^tay^ par IVxpromioD aimilaira 
fnt ry* “■ i votre gr# ” (I. 199) ot par SCK., 496, prw wy$pv 
. . . 'f*f ay iy ytw ''&prm Vy m’ny ryst 'Pny pU'pt 
“ abaoluroent en tout ce qut plait k aon eaprit et lui agr6e ” 
(trad, i corriger). Le aena de " convenir ” ae trouve d<ji 
port# au Gloaaaire de la (framm. logd., ii. p. 230. II faut I'y 
introduire p. 20, 

203. rty nifilr dytr'yh pyh'r ZKny L‘ ^yrl fitrt rty L' ”# 'tty, 
etc., forme une phraae ind^pendante. Le bcMlhiMttva vient 
de dire quo ce qui no pent prendre no pout 4tre obtenu, Il 
conciut; ” Voili pourquoi (^yie'yS pyh'r) il nc pout fetre 
obtenu.” 

204. pyep'y n<‘»t poa “daa Verlieren ”, maia ‘‘le fait 
de rejeter ”, wtnform^ent 4 I'^tymologie (av. tpa-) et aux 
autrea exemplea ; p’rpy " il rejeta ” D., 72, 'pipy't Dby&na 
399, p»py' Dhuta 94. 

207. Le nom du bodhisattva «eV fiyrt aigniBe ‘‘auocda 
obtenu ”. 


Dhuta (R., i. p. 16) 

Sot le titre 4\'entuel de oc aQtra, voir ci-dmaoua, p. 39. 

M. Reichelt a laisa^ aona traduction lea 23 premkrea lignea, 
ea poitie mutil6ee. On tentera d'en donner ici une veraion 
oaaoi fiddle que I’^tat du roanuacrit et lea difficnlMa da 
voeoholain le permettent. La fin de oertoinea lignea ae la i aa e 
restitaei avee vniaemblanoe. 



Wfmi'm'k ’/V •>■«•«* yrV wiryrvV.7///A//// 

5, f'm tm'rt rty ZK*f fit'm prynA ////;''!IllUH 

|ry«A ^ ar-yW > >«- pn» > "ir ZiTfiy Z«* 

«]K}Wy !J 

jryjSt'm iMuy r<y •twir f «yy fu'W nvi; ! I! U! III!fj 
«y(‘jr wyM fry’npyfN'ii yw»»<y rty n«<iir Z/f p’w [y«<’w 

i‘w ryw^ ww’y A'Z>7/ wiw ny wyS y<y 

wy (ZKi twy"*!) 

10. m'tttrgk yityt he ityy im ry lyt'ym ZKny Sm thkr' 
«'(i* y^tyniy f) 

ZA»y L‘ *m'rt L prfi’yrt fiMt YKtty 'try teytyvy try^’m 


fMity "f'yt riy ntrir ZK rytriny «m’y jHMyM^ KZSU w’p 
kt'm ny 'yte 

ZKny pry'npy fn'kk ywyn/y 'Pny kt'm ZK L wyt'y 
pt 'kk 7*»y ki m 

ZK hrm'yk' ikkr' ptkh j| rtyiy pffi'nl fir' KZSU tr'fi 
'ytr 'ytritt tckry 

1ft. ft"tn p'ln ZKny r'm'nt teyfi m'y& YKny 'tnyn wrfny 
ZKk lyrh 

pfy'upy |n'iA ywywty 'Pny iS ZK p'tn ytii te r’m’»»< 
'thety i: tryU 

m'yi 'YKny 'teyn ry'kyk ZK 'nlfitertk L' teyS'y rn’ii 
yifynty 7'ny 

MyN ’yir wiry tryyy ZK trytrhe fitrl 'Pny teyvihe y'wr 
WymKr J() trytrhr 

fiifl 'ywywn^S ptimyrly 'YKny 'wyn ry”iy ZK iywwy' 
ZKny hrm'yk Ikkr 

80. f*'M yteynty rty ntrkr ZK jmi tekry ptY'mS ry'kk 
fOmyrty Pny yttny 

ZKny ftk'r'kk nya y'w 'Pny ZK 'yw wAry p’m ZKny 
0fty fty 'mm nytfm 





«^rr "f’wit rm fn'U nM fr'n'yt 4% mkt 

tm'ymfmttfrn^ 

$'U 'Pttg ffm'jfh dbry Jw*j(<8’. 

TniwUm 

d«. 

«««»««!. 

trmnqtifltr et dans le double. 

5. Mprit penar. Et Ir ligne dp la douleur Pt dp U peine . . . 
obtient le aif^p, pt dp lui sort le feu anna ^ooulement, 
[qui dp la douirur] 

pt de la peine conaume le . . . Or la acienoe anna 
^brnnlement. 

(branleraent ^branle, a’appelle la aciencp de Thabiletd 
auz moypna. U-deeaua, [le bodhiaattva Roi] de 
I’Eaprit 

nu bodhiaattva Faiaeur dr Luroi^re pnria ainai; “ Moi, 
alora, daita 

10. la aani^lhi ext remenient profonde du Grand Oodan je 
auia rnt r^, [laqurlle a'appelle] acienoe du dbannneakra 
qui nr peut etre confue iii expoade, comme dana la douleur 
et la pine . . , 

nalt Boviddluk. Alora Ir bodhiaattva Faiaeur de Lumidie 
prla ainai : “ Qu applle-t-on 
la acienev de I’habiletd aux moyena, la acience du non* 
(^brankroent, et 

la acienoe du dharmacakra ? " 11 lui rdpondit en oee 

tennea ; “ L'eaprit du 

15. aextupk ente-odement qui toujour* a’agite, comme do 
char le. 

a’apppJie acienoe de I'habiletd aux moyena. Maia si 
l'eaprit reate toujour* le maitre, ne •'dbranie paa 
comme dana le . . . le . . ., oela a’applle acienoe dn 
non-dbranlement. 

Ln radne aimple en n eix. et nix foie aix font treated. 
Geln eat 








ONMitlM fXTr «** U . . . do . . .. qai s’«FpeUe scieiioe 
<i« dbiniMMd^n. 

W. Bl tei «dwttw5tk>i>» quintuple* comptent conime le . • . . 
Celoi 

qiii n'tt pM d’»jq»rii«»ii. il jwurxuit I'esprit simple et 
netUfie U>ut<^ re* 

ertettiniM vivnnte* rt Ip* m^nr au , . . de la connaisaance. 

f>r VOB*. iKMillilWttVIM. 

it (aut que vou» dp rettc manii'n’. 

Xotft 

5 L’pxjitwMiinn pxtr^mpmrnt trtf(-,nry fry^’m et 

le rapport fvuipnt d** deu* mernlirp* dp phra>ps rendent la 
rmtitutam amAr. pnr 'r lou /w' r) rfi*ind ii skr. attava 
(ou underti-m) j«riur lequrl j’ai adopts la tradiirtion “ /"icoule- 
ment ' que >UmiiP M Svlvam I/vi {,MiikA)fC»\ns\Uralatnkam, 
I II. p "fl, It I) 

M !*< iKtni <ln l>o<lhi.«»tfvn ».»t rp«iitiip d'npr»« .Vi-fll. 

9, (>ii a Ip rhdia pour 1 b rpNtitiition .•ntn- la tranarription 
wy"* (IV . oil la traiiurtioii par «i:'vy. 

lO f’'p*t ui ti' liPii i!p diAi'utpr Ip wn* dti mot y'lri/t’ihr 
qui. <Utk* i-p* lp\tpv * unit souvont k nyy. M. lloichelt I'a 
nwrlu |»rlout jior Fr*(ip ' et rela nVat paa sana pnxluire 
quelqiip* piraiitrt*'* l.Vrrpur trouvait d^ja rommiae 
dan* Ip I J. rt |p Si'h . oij pIIp pn>vpnait d'lin rappropbement 
aw >*ey;- " tipinaiidpr II pxuttp bien un noin d'action 
de >'iey: •»Mf jtry; y airuii IV.. 12(1, pr S/3> yvyz'y “pour 
denuiMirr un dioi Mai* luma avoiis iri uii mot distinct, 
fcnt toujour* ytry: k%r ou yiryz ir pt pourxTi d’un cmploi 
netleiiieiit adverbial. Lr sen* constant en pst " extremement, 
tout i (mi aitu>i ijn'il r^ulte dii relev6 suivant, ^tabli d’aprte 
le diseour* dix lot* r^p^# dc* hratunane* au prince SuSaAan 
dana le IV. 

412, 490 ytpyz hr iymk'r'y 

9r, G4c. .\%4, fifi9. 3e pmr h/r'nk'r'h» 

4W. 722 insty iyr'nkVy 

612 tfypte iyrnkVy 




altenw done rnna 1m adralm pmr, iiulif' H* 
ir*|f]w qni Mgnifiiiiit tow “as pin huit point, tout k fnit'’* 
Toob Im exemidM de ywys’l** admottoit «etto vniear, *1 
edle-ii Mufement. II j ■ int^r^t k procMar k tine vfaifiontMn 
eompl^ : VJ., 20 tt. 824 ym/z'hr t'rg 'tff' "fl f«t 

pm d’ttne extreme piti4’’: — ICMW y»ey*V wSm’ii “QXtrtaW> 
ment joyeux "; — STB.. 185 y«eyi’Jhr yr’*fi ZK 'YKttf/ 
"I ri^ mcir . . . extrAmement grave. 

8’il en Mt ainsi, alor* . . . ”; — V.V., 150 yim'Jl- yteyt’k 'ik'wfi 
“uiie telle cboae Mt extrfroement difficile ” ; — Dhuta 
10, 58, 222. 293. yvyzhi> nyy (nyy) " extrfinieinent 
profond ”; — 77 (V ZKw Sm prfi'yrt yvyz’iw nyy 'ym 
it'vrh inn v yrfi' tk'teri inn pyr " le dharma qu'il expoae 
«*t extrenx-ment profond, diffirik a romprendrr, difficile 
k CToire “ (trad. R. a corrigi'r); Dhyana 179 yteyt’he krin’v 
“ extrtroetnent Iteau ' ;- ■ 21*7 y^eyt'kw ryttiny “ extrtote* 
ment luminrux 

15. Iri apparauuiont dea moU imonnua dont le contexte 
n'^'laire pa.a le aena; »yrA (partie mobile d'un char, cf. IV., 
770), ry 'i-17, 20, 'ttifivrtk 17, Icyteny 19, toua mote concrete. 

18. Le Hena exact de oette multiplication eat obecuici par 
I'toonc^ probl^iatiquc de la comparaiaon. En partksulier 
ou ne diaceme paa. au d/>but de la I. 18, ce qui eat au nombre 
de BIX. Quoi qu'il en aoit, cette nextuple loatiire wt 
mnltipli^ par I'eaprit de aextuple entendemeot ('yia 'yuhe 
wkry pts’ n p en 14^ 15). 

21. y'n>, obacur pour la fonction comme pour le aens, ne 
doH paa avoir de rapport avee y'uH 34. 

22. J’ai traduit par “nettoyer”. Dans un autre 

endroit du mime texte, ). 289, M. Reichelt I'a traduit par 
“bcechmotzen ", ce qui ne va ni 1 ce paaaage-ci, ni k cclui-Uk, 
et ne s’accorde paa non plua avec I’^tymologie—d’aillenn 
exacte — qne M. Rekhelt en a donn^ : *fra-Slt-, av. dau- 
(p. 31, n. 4). Dans les deux caa, t) s’agit d’une action bian* 
faisante, et en 289 (ef. ci-deeBous p. 43), d’une operation qtd 
fait i^panltre I’or pur in4i4 au aabk. En riDtaprMaut 




read i/m-k v»kar d’*bol^ 
m ff<h{ii«aiiiirat d*M k« composes aTcstiquee. En 
Mil*. Ic pbnuw expjioitire qui suit fait alloaion k ]» 
**aakl4" (Tf«)- , 

SO. L» termt friquent hettr (<i»kr. gUra) eat rendu 
gUdnlMDent par " Bqqw Bur la valeur technique du mot, 
of. Oberrailler, Aeia (Jnmudm, ix, 1951, p. 96 »qq. 

J7. par'f ng non “ aber ea fehlt 

tier felioterte (teirt ", mat* " aauf #i I'caprit purifi6 manque ”. 
Oat p*a‘r tntroduit uw reatrirtion. wrame on Ic voit h la 
phraae auirante : " far. ai I'caprit purifif eat la . . 

ao. l» apr*a Ic rontexte, n i et 1. 5«, fv^'kh doit d&igner 
•nc iinpurrU. II v aurait a examiner ai le ma. porte bien 
ftr'fkt et non fw'rtt romme ilan* une phraiie de sens 
anatoKue. I .57 

Oti. II n y a iri non qui r*^fam<le au " Mennch der apatem 
ifcrt " Ia phraM' e»t k eouja'r amai '' Bien que ce ne aoit 
paa dill^reni (••yw !.' ny : «i ZK ( yiTj). ccja-ndant (pyit) 
, . " M^me ronatruction I'.V . la'i 6. 

5ft. m'Uk d^iane »tireroent quelque plante ou une partie 
d« la plante. iraprV-a lea temiea {uiralltllea tryyh 'I ^yz’k. 
(Jf. M. Jift et aurtout ifth, 2.V.> ave*’ le verW rtrh- " oroitre ", 
66. LVxprraaioii mfyy ‘f my'im (> f. f>7, T‘J. 7.5) " glpich- 
ihAhmi; uiuI entapret heml ja-mn-t d attribuer d^linitivement 
k •"'yf b* aena de "{lared, ^sal". et de n'ndre plua correcte- 
mwit S(’K.. »V> /.Hf>y »y 'ytr f,':n 'yiernX' mryy L’ )3irt “Jeur 
aapnt n’eal ihm pared (et) d une wule aorte Cf. aussi /)., 28, 
pwmy I mry'v • pleina et ,'inux ”, 54 &nJl . . . mryy 
ptt'ytA "dea lienta diapoiMlra de manit^re ^gale " : Dhyana 
16 ZA'tr ayVfta ii»eyy tryft yrV “ qu'd mette son vetement en 
anfiv , el /Wm , 52, S,»u« ia forme adverbiale mryw et 
avw le sen* de * paredlemeiit. eomme •. le mot ae rencontre 
dana tm {taanaer mm traduit du fra|m»ent de Rustem 
(R.. u. p. 63). I. 12; irySyy ijfw'rf yw nrttmg pr’ z’w'rt 
ftw Bfwf mryae Sy’» "ydy “alora aondain k 

alwval d« Raatrai» retouma contie lea d«w, on Um 



'i 


«aiHBBi6*taraMpmia''; ibid. L 14iMry«wVyii’t'‘iMaBW 
BB fnooB A oompam eiir. Mrxy uu*' dam Jmb, 
i, IS, atrxy «•(' " (n^ dSdi' «rvp^ov) *’ IHffibr, 

S.T.. p. 68,1. 10. 

T2. Ge puMge rtc4)« un« domt^e important*, he Booddhl 
parle aia«t: 'nr tS'i*r pm* pmtyttfit V pr^yrt 8*rm yw’i 
Njr iSry prtp SV T AB* pr/Sl'V toryy ’/ «y*«wi piwrt pfA ’tipn 
p'tny yvO pu*^P, etc. M. Reicbclt romprend : “ loh hnbe 
«• den andem Bodhisattvaa nie dargelegt. Aber jetxt iat w in 
dem giwchmiiiwiyn und entaprechenden SQtra dea Dhuta dm 
Hahayana niedergeechrieben. Da« Wiaaen dea BodhiaattVM, 
etc." 11 eat invraiaemblable que pjfH aignifie ici “ dorit ”, 
Le sogdien bouddhique emploie ordinaireinent npyit (np'yit] 
en ce aena et 1‘on attendrait un verb* ('aty ou ’yv) aprte I« 
participe. II in*m)uerait en outre une conjonction pour intro- 
duire la phraae auivante. Autant do rmisona pour consid4rei 
py4< comme U wnjonction puia, or ”, et pour terminer la 
phraae 4 pteMk. Elle nignibers done: "Jc tie I’ai jamaia 
expoa^ aux autrea ikMihiaattvaa, ainon (yte'r ny) maintenant 
dana le pr#aent * Satra du Dhuta du Malmyana.” Noua avona 
done iei le litre meme du trait# nogdirn : &trt’ RBk pr^’f 
pwlk qui doit correapondre k un titre aanakrit tel qua 
*!UakaydHadhutaeiUfxi. J’i|piore ai la litt#ratun* bouddhique 
contieut un #rrit aemblahie. 

77. n. ci-dewuA. p, 37. 

90. yiey'f = " exactement”. 

92. ” Le vrai aigne de toute loi ” (et non “ dieaea Qeaetxee "), 

101. 'mtc ptyVS Tay 'rS”r 'Pay <y# t’fdA y’a’W 4ey<’'pt| 
d'apr^a I’ordre dea mota, doit ae traduire : ” il illumine la 
maiaon obacure du pty’vSet de I* ’rS"r et du tya." — Le terme 
pfy'wS (cf. 106) a’apparente k "y’wS qui eat traduit par 
“ Bedeckung ” (cf. RoMoberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 197) et ripond 
i akr. doaniaa “ obatruction Lea deux mota, oontenant 

• ly’a, cl. ar. Jmf- “ brAler ". 

• Bur I’ei p wa rtn a muyg ’I m^'wu I'obaanratkiB {aeoManto. U a’acit 
fd dW toomoa MfaadaiU. .iCaiSam 



tKZrai «ooMBa sotmiiHiiicn 


ridfa d* “wttwvrir. donrent avoir un 


MaJofua. 

lOS. “ Cn qui wt laminaux a une lamim iofinie et le 
rayunwwont dr r»*pnt infini »'«ppellc (ymfdy) le savoir 
da airr&oa/' 

150. Le iefw de jdjii'yn n eet pan “ vriderwiilig ” mais 
“ a^iMrtekmt, liiatinrtroMrnt ”, d'accord avec le contezte. 
Voir la dwciuatou de pl'yn, ri-deiwuotw, p. 57. L’adjectif 
d<riv< ftft’yn'ivy (!. 54). ptp'yn'v'k (fU'E., 277) signifiera 
door ■' a^parf > hoatiW- 

13a. tyk'k non ” abftelenkt ”, nu*w “ dwpersi Of. 
et.d««K)iM p. 45. 

133. fUY'nty yvynty ” d «’api*Ur icchanda (Cf. 

R.. «, V, ) 

151. k/tnie kfinv. dc timme que Jldny kfiny, Krgm. iii, p. 62, 
1. 31, nun |>M ■ nur wnui' ”, niai* " jiru k p*‘U ”, 

161. II e«t f)t..t»«l)le qur U r^ptHilion do p'tny e»t une 
dotrartton du roputo. '' Kt d*nj, wm oKprit. la rtgle do la 
rMexH>n no (‘am'-to paa." 

163. avfr tcyzrv loyn yvyn/y rfy cnn mz yy ^'k 't t ry 
m m XK*rrtyiyiry ny gryfit tn hrtir ptimyrly k ropoondro ainai; 

Alof* ivU » apiwllo U vuo dniit4> ot. aoauao du grand esprit 
Urn et nintfistwaaiit. <'rU .-at consul^ro ooinino lo gotra de la 
pome ot do u di.ulour ” 


IWl U «'nl» « rfp. (.- (wr orrour ’Pnyiy ZKtr. 
im l»an, JA . IW,, ,, ^ 

PrrUM k pn.,a» do I'.V . 7.5 •apaMS kom- ”qui prete appui, 
^Iwura Ih, ion. 'my« pru^ ^ ^ pnoyrt'y ’pglk'f'k 

M so tra^luir* ‘ II oat un auxiliairo du Bouddha dans la 
ronvonuon do., r*pr,ta." U f.ut rfunir on une locution m’a 
ff* (< . 14( o« .S4 A., p. HS) ot pn'ndro prv'yrt'y pour un 
Horn d sotain 


Reaijjwtaoin . niais " u^oiro Cbrriger 
auMU dans \J., oos 275 vi* , 

,, ' • recouvnsr la 

^ nmnifoeto on eat Dhyana hrtytyiU 

W ft 4yA gywm y, k re«i6er en “ il ddt rkabet k 



piitimoitTa fu coBtu ” (et. S&8), «t wm oanAmuitioii, k» «t». 
^ "MRivviitr ■' dans Jean jcvi, SI, iy’ iqr Nf* ikmf j f ' 
“ oAtin funyioerMi r^t BXii^wt " (MttUer, 8.T., p. 7), I. 8). 
(X. la note k 284. 

197. 'jw'tp = “ alora 

200. k*e?ps ««t k rapproclier de Dhyina 67 pew AisfpVy 
“ in BQcken ”. 

211. pUnte pi'ut-etre simplenoent < skr. pn/tnua “ ville 

222. 8ur ytryt'hr i*yy, cl. ci-deseus, p. 86.—La phnaa 
non tracluite 1. 223 rty 'i%r dntt ryn'fr 'Pnpn i/vm'k '$^'6k 
prt'teriufnufie “et moi c’e«t de Ijon gr4(?) que j'ai «ouleir6 
cette difRcuUt'". le* Hcns de I'exprcMion adverbiale iSna 
ryaV (cf. VJ., 177, 1409) ne pent encore 4trc pr^cistaM-nt, 
msM tout ie rt'ete pet en ofdre, rontrairrment k ce quo dit la 
n. du pawage. 

238. 'vyk m'ny 'ny' hn’r'kh *m>8’ 'Pny^n 'xw pr/3'yrV 
M. Keichclt coupe k tort la phraiie en deux; le ms. porta 
apr4n prfi'yr'n un aigne de separation qui empacbe de joindm 
If verbe sux mots suivants. Trsduire ; “ ne pensex pas en 
esprit un« sutic pt-OMfe que oelle que )o vais vous exposer.*’ 

241. mrts'romis dans la traduction : yr)S krp' fitrtt'r •» 

“ depuis dc nombmix ksipas jusqu'k maintenant’’ 

“ vers ici 

249. Phrase difticile : myh pbkyk phkyh ZK "mtyi prynh 
ttysi tly 'ytc by^y’ yiaytr L' yrfi'nl r(y ZK pymtn’ybk' p’m 
"f’yf 'my 'pyttr'ytk' nfi'nt L’ vnty &yie’yb pyb'r ZKny 
L' fitrt Tty ZK p'zn prytly 'YK p'zn prytA L' "f'yl rty yyb 
"mt'yt prynh O qui est k trsduire litt^alement: 

“ Chacune de cea r^les n’a pas un signe vdritable ct elles na 
a« oomiRennent pas i’une I’autre. £t I'esprit ant^rieor nalt 
et ne forme pas la cause de (resprit) poet^rieur. Voilk pourquoi 
ce dernier n'existe pas, et I'esprit reste. Qusnd le signe de 
I'esprit ne nsit pas, cels est le veritable signe.’’ 

257. La traduction laisae en blanc tro» iignes oil, il est vrai, 
lea mots importants sont pour is plupart inconnus: ZKk 
fr'yt ’rterh L’ rvSl rty 'vy nyy Icym'k nyrtefirty rtyiy mOr 


U A I Q. -I 



41 tmmt memMm 

a %a*r mtym’k pm ymp' prynp^ ^ '>’*» •»’% 
mt mpk I fipt'k 'fitkH Hpkh ZK ’■/*y L' »w*« 
ipp *m§ ^mpk prynk w mytk I tprt fin*. On n’en pent 
44nr qn'iUM ratvrprttatton tn pnriie conjectumle: “ L* 
tnwrttiuMi ptuiU dtt txufriMm nr pou»M! pu et dsn» le 
pnfaMKi 4*tmi 0) fllr «• (0- E« le relijtioux, griee 

k M hoanr lukltiWU kux RMty<-n», <i** l« pUnt« (?) du 

. eonnwacvinent !• rncuw rt U ttgr. Qu«ik1 U plant« du 
noRHWtiKwmpnt (!) n« piHuuv {mw, lUn* I<' itiRne d« I'esprit il 
(I'Ikhdiw) f»l pwr M Mint ' four mikM. cf. fi-d«»t», 

arT2 ZAV nrylyny uyfb’m » «i rty 'myw »'n try ZKre 
'fijy'tt* fiyrt pr'tr 7’«y kh ZK • x prr ymr V fitri nwkr pv'nwtk 
fimt. " It xnAintit wtn <>nn<'tni. I« <louipur rt iumffrantv, et Mir 
U t*te ( " le lie iVnnemt il olHient t« dominstion. Ctki 
<{«uuMi I'ennemi e*«l Mil* roi. il mt MIDI loutien." • tyb- eat 
k rappnjeher tie I'av, mid- " an^ntir ". If oeiui donn^ 
4 'fiky ret reMort du nmtp*te et de \'J , 14'.*r> tyrryh pySV 
'm met wyn m h fiiy'trt krt ym '■ (J'ai tout liorin^ et j'ai 
launirnup eouffert). Vodi {•ourtiuoi je hhk devenu virtoneUX 
d« roott e«j»rit ■' s«r xirtA "iippm ", \ J.i., 11)30, ii, 
pp. 2«) 4. et dAj* KooefdierK, O/J?. lir.H, p, inii 

27S. If pyUf'yi'i' p yx 4 hynh r e«t le reltifieujt ijui olwerve 
h efi'Vanee poxt/rieuTe. tarlive, Uqui'Ue e»t xyiumyme 
d'awuitlenwnt (v. 1 ll.%) p .¥" 4 e»t le diTiv<< en -n i de 
p>- 12 «* 

'itts, "i'l ptyrdty. lion ■ der Kille vemteht ", ln»W il 
MMDprend |i*rUiirn»ent If roeme netm de "z'l 1, 116 et 
niiy.%o> .'W. 49. 166. ele 

3M. t,' fir'nrty wrUy iw peut •ijmifter Item Oedeidteo 
vemrMrbt Iji mAnie eipmiKHm. •!»- une mrnue ditference 
|(nip(ut)ae. jh're-My rmty. wp lit I 279, man cette ton mo* 
tmdttetitin. (Vw ileus esempie* mettent sot U voW- du sens 
«iM4«)>4 Kn m, Bf'wk*y rem- •e tmuve panUAie k pn'yk- 
"pHdn ' i ea SRH. 4 p> V- ' l*M*er. afanitdaoiMr ”, et 
dm Km dettx cm U a'afit d’un act* mnital «}ui a’oppaaa 



k Iw’V " rtfftihii, gudtt d«i» Tcqirii L» te»dsMliBn 
qtu oe prtMnto aassitit eat "onblier”. Pmit qua oalto 
eonjactare devienne oertitude, liaona Dhjriiu 167: Am 
ptft’ykjf ZKv Sm jitywU rtyiw pr 'ipk S’rt 'P^ff fr"i 0 jfU]f 
L' wntp k'm qu’il faut entendre ainai: “ Q entend la lot dw 
Bonddhas, la garde on aa mAnoire et ne doit paa I’oablkdr.*' 
Ainai Pr’wi6y %m- eat le rontraire de pr ’JyA S'r- (aur loqtwl 
ir. plua haut, p. 40.) Notre paaaage doit done ae traduim 
“ VoilA la loi correcto, telle qu’il la comprend parfaitemeot, la 
lot bouddhique quo en auoun raa il ne rejotto ni n'oublie. 
C'eat pourquoi cola a’appolle 

285. 'pny mt v'yum't 'yto ZKny vytytry «ry/3t'm /36’yNA 
0ui m'yi 'J'A'ny ZA’w ryrw iylfA 

tt’nppr’k py'ri' rty ZK kr"n tym 'pne leyn’n^ COBB- 

paraiaon qtii, con^rHiroment k la n. du paaaage, a'ordonna 
l)ien. k condition qu'on rectifie le aena <leH deux mota 
principaux. fi^'yi- ot kybh. Ijp premier, wmmo on I’a vu 
i propoa de lu 1. 22. ^igllifK^ non “ l>oBrhmUttt*n ”, mail 
lu contraire ‘‘nettoyer - iykth ne dAiigne certainomont 
paa r " <lpine: cpie voudrait tlire cotto ” t^pine d'or’* f 
n faut diatinguer deux mol a qui ont M rapprochAe k tort 
iana le gloaaiure du S('E.. p. 71a : '*k- " ^ine ”, ot iykth 
t'ont rion de commun. Dana VJ., 780, 1105. 1266, iykth 
tccompagne anXr- ” pierre ” et dana VJ.. 902. il caraedAioe 
e dAert. II apparait di« lore quo iykth r^nd A akr. atibritd 
’aable. gra\'ier ", v. p. 6ika- (rf. BSL., xxx, p. 60) et qua 
ym iyktk aignifie " aable aurif^re ”. — Pour M’npyr'k noua 
(arderona, faute de nueux, la traduction ” avec obatination ’’ 
{Ue parait recommander 'rl'np "obetin^” (Dbyana 169), 
lana noua diaaimuler toutefoia qu'un mot aignifiant 
‘ impuretd ” satiaferait mieux au contexte et k la ayntaxe. 
ya aboutit done k traduire : ” Tel il eat, celui qui ae trouve 
wttoyk de la aouffrance et de la douleur; de m6me que, si 
'on vent nettoyer le sable aurifkte, il faut d’abord le dkgager 
de SOS imporeUa] avec obatination (?); alon seuienient Tor 
mr appaialt." On reoonnalt Ik nne companiaon qui kvoqna 




ptr dc VVttantantn, t»d. ObenniDer, Ada 

Omalalm. ix. 1891, p. 121 : 

“ Javl •* fin*’ fnuiM ol gold, mvisible among stone# Mid sand, 
(WBW to b*> M«ii i( they are duly purified, 
in tlw aame way, in tbe ir*>rld of living being#, 

(tba maoiCraUtMX) of> the Buddha (» prceived).'’ 

286. Pbraae lo«m»plrteinrnt tra<luitc et dont le sen# 
de fixi^ Ci deMU*. p. 3d, modifie sensiblement 

i'iatrrprftathm rti| (prl 6l< j Lyr' n fkcmh rnyMie pwt’yity 
*>yy hmt p^"n *!( ZK]ny V hurt I.' pr^'yrt P'y 
rty yWH'k wytpw my# ptely hfr'y (’< I'ry] m'n "y&'k tWT 
'yv ZA'oy m yw JtV rt we/iy r /A ZKk ’ey* ^yri'jP" 
dan# le* di* rt^gmn* du monde, le*i Ihuiddhas ont le tr^sor du 
dhamia rxirenientent profond. ')in iie jieiit etre rongu ni 
tipW. Kf tout <-rri, datiK l>*pnt Urn et lomptttwsant du 
Bouddiia. e«t)« foree du x<eo. <|iie ganleroim en mentoire 
tnr !a vme .le la jrrfe.iK.ti " Ia r<.»titutu>n iyr'ij ['( j'ry) 
•» « » m.p.rv dr ryf 1 f :Vy .« « 

l>MV.iN4 (U , 1 . p. 31) 

b fi, Hur eetle phr«*e. rl dde^Aun, p tin. 

14 InviiealKHt (aite au llotnidha }«r le reli(;ieux. april# 
avoir l«lt briiler tie l>f)een« »mV m:'yy ym^yrt' mu' 
■“ Vy r'TrW* P'dy Vy « ! trrrrv my V» mz'yy 

i'ty ty y* y '/iHipOy y^t' H7.SU >'y^m /*ny rnn r'ry 
p «* pr yd’* prw ■ ym-uT ny yjiyr* t m’yn- 

Hotnmage, grand glorieux. mon graml nwitre, digne (?) de 
iwpert. tnfontit'' de re i|ui e»t doiit. grarwl d>ni{MtM.sant. 
fboltrv du RHUMlr. ;e f»»> tr vm'u - puiww-tu. par ('i>nipiw(tion. 
rrater eonjine an nuagr »ur le* Idukfu*. poitertenr et . . . 

La mdwtKili augK^rtrv p.»ttr i^y nk, toute pmvwoire qu>lh> 
cat. Re pafmlt renrontrer aurune dtfliruU^ tri nt dan* IV., 
KWfi, oh ww&’ k'm : I me rkk pourrait xiipiiiier “ vou# 

fifrraa, enfanla. an Iraratl tndigtte - l\>ur pr'y0'k "nuage", 
«l. ITfi, Ftgai, w, X Padm,. 47. t»n «a rapprocbera oaoo 



pryonn, pgmre “amge ”, done < Vn-nwn^lo.. U eom. 
pwMSOT s’explique par le JI/aAa^SnanUrdlaifdem, tmd. a 
Un, ii, p. 68, oil la buddkatd Mt assunil^e i on grand 
nnage, en tant qn* signe dee moiseons dn bien. — 'ypyn'k 
k comparer peut-etre k I’obecur pryrt'tf 78. 

23. X,’ iyi't = “ qu’il ne se dieperee pae.” Pamif d« I’l- 
" disperser ” 175, Padm., 45. 48. et chr. Jean x\i. 32, g4 4’4# 
8/5’ny '• iea OKopniod^rt " (MuHer, ST., p. 75. 1. 18). 

Corriger iyitk Dhuta 132 en “disperse ”. 

34. ZKu lyni n k p/kr'k p'S 'nk'ufU. L’ortlre dew mota 
exige qu'on traduiee : “ le« orteiLn de Pimage d or.” 

43. yiiyr’VSyB’X reparaSt 1. 337. aw un suffixe un peu 
diff^ivnt (ioiw la forme en parlarit d’un miroir 

("Syw’A). II contient Midemment ytryr '• aoleil ” et >8- 
“ ’iVlat (cf. rS yp- “ briller"). et doit signifier 
“ ^blouissant'' o\i ijuebpic eho(M> de eemblnble. 

60. Si la formation de vyi-«m'y eat olweun*. le sen* parait 
se dftgager du contexte. II faut d alH)rd en rapprix-hcr 
vyhrvsmy qui eat employ^ duna dee ennditinns identiques. 

1. f4 et 179. (>n nttendrail aana doute -A- oti i-, non -t-, 
oomme aubetitut r^txmt de -Sr- (- on -8f-), Mai* unc 
disaimilation seat prohablement produite au contact de 
Dana cea trow exempl.'a, le mot alterne avec ptkr'k “ image ”. 
Anx 11. <51 aqq. le m^itant doit voir *ticce*Kivement une, deux, 
pui* troi* images {ptkr'k) et «mt.inuer a se concentrer juaqu’i 
ce qn'il voie dix wyl>r'wmy. Un peu plus haut (57), il doit 
penMr fortement aux pied* du Bouddha. et avoir rontinuclle' 
meat devanl lea yeux le vyfmty de ce* pie<l*, En 179, il eat 
question d’un rayonneroent dor< qui prend Papparence des 
•ept vy^'iem’y du Bouddha. On ne .’igarera prohablement 
pas en Ic traduisant par “ image ” ou “ apparition ”. 

69. verbe prtm y doit ae rapporter k Pid4e d’omer, 
d’embelUr. Cf. 'prm'k 222 : Pun dea bodbwattvaa a lea m-iJ 
pleines de 'pmn k blancs, Pautre, de fleun blanches. 

78. Une verification du m*. permettrait peut-etre d« lire 
’Wf« *■ vnie ” au lieu de "Myt ? 



0 ' HH CnW t WHMUIft BOCDDBiatnB 

IM). Affi qr»y»*» =“ “ “»!» 

lilt, "d’oiw anifo pMce 

110. *•>#>, tmdoit pM “erwihnt”, ert le participc, non 
4» ««»«• d»« ir’l- " envoyer, ftnettre ” qu’on lit 

pw eiMnple »• 13* rt 149. Done mi yy ryviny 'fh’yp ” wyt'y 
■tpnifiii " (kviic) on KTancJ <eUt luinineux qui cn rayonne 
OHSpifrr \r» analofjnen •. 14K ZKv ryviny'k 'rh'yp'kh 

m'fi'fm M*** <ter> lirhtgUnz auKoenden aollen ”, et 151 

ZK» rywiny 'rhh'yp'kk uyttr b’tnl "den Lichtglani aua- 
fMMwk't itahen 

154. I.*- terroe rente iiana traduction dana lea 

pawiagra <»5 tl e»t enipl*»y#. wul ou *lan» I’expreitHion 'yinyri 
'r8"r " moiule de 'yinyrk", 1, K», lfi4. 2'i4, 226, 333, 371. 
J'avai* dfj4 projai*^ de I’lnterpr^ter par " aignf ” 

1929. u. p. I9J(, ear, notamment en 3.33, le mot e«t acconi- 
paglt^ dr irynWy ' vinihle l)epiiL«. .M, Hannen (Joum. 
Har fintuhomjt . *liv, IU.3(», p 33) a le aen* fr^* voiain 

de ' Kfwheiiiuitg ' J auraw pu ep»lenirnt m'appuyer aur 
an pauwaitr du texte rhr^ti»-n tran*rnt rhex Saleinaun, Bull. 
/I(W. St. Prtrmii . lla>7. p. .'>3.'». I 1(» ■ ■/ linyrq ryh xiy 
''a««> atgrir ret le mtlVafil ' (Vtfe traduction Re trouvait 
coofimrAe par avan.e, ftSktv a «n (ra^nient pelilex-i-Rogdien 
inthliA par Waldwhinult le'iitx. Slrllung Jrru. p 71 fin, o5 
iO|td. xiyi* l*ic . a lire rinyrkk] Aijuivaut a phi. midn 
" iMifne 

159 le- mol doy* (pSy») non tradmt I. l.W. .349. 3.54, 
S7I, 377 appdtr une reman|ue analogue. I.<e sen* de 

apparUnin ' (d.4 . PX".*. ii. p 191) .xmvient partout : on 
Bf4eta en parlH'ulirr ipie »e (troupe av**c prynJi " Mgne ” 

(IS*», aree trya %«ir l349. .%’m. aver yinyrfa (.371). 
L'Atrimdf^te en e»i transiiannte •an~daiM-. c(. pU. T. 
a^dia• "nawitrer ■ l^ftnalons a ce propw que I'emprunt 
ann. drayara. arabe da»/ia " mesaager ■. inexpliquA chex 
Kttbaclunann. ,4ra». trmmtm.. p, I4t». remiwite k •daim-pfyn- 
“qtu WMtire le mewMite 

1«T. Sttr wrtW ptiraae. «l. lea n. k DhuU 188 et 284. 
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m. 2K« rmfylt rj/tk 'utm'nif wgm*ni h^m 
LebewcMB) v«d«i <Ub Oeuelit der Baddba* find Mhtn 
M. Bekiwh s'aiqnue tur chr. pour raadn 

p«r “ fw»i 3I*» iVxmple chi#t»n (MOllcr, ST., p. 74, 
1. 1 iqq.) impair une aotrp ctmciusion : Jmud xvi, 2B. mf 
ffnj* h» im'x pnr pr pn^ y»’r ryt 'ngm'ny' nykwmg' f» 
Jm'z t Ai fig’ pfr' pgi'r " oixJrt ir tropoipuuc AoAi^ot ifiX¥t 
dAAd voppijoig ntpl toC war/iof imyytXtli ifU¥” , C'ect 
done ryf 'ngm'ng et non ’mgm’ng’ *eul qui rend nuppifoig. 
L* {dirMT bouddhiqup we traduire: “ il» vprront ouv«rt«- 
ment lew Bouddkaa." 

193. /r’ys . . . prfi'gr't -■ " il wmmonf* 4 exposer", au 
lieu de “erlejrte . . . dar". 

207. 4y yirse m'yS ’I’A'sy ’»p'gti ymyi'hn rywfny 

piy"fiyym'k. Sur yvyz'k^e e{. n. 4 llbuta 10. — "pAyndte 
est le ffminin de "pkgn'k 362 (ortn# de ”p- et du suffixs 
•*yn connu psr t'vrkyn. ng'zh/n. pi’gUkyn, etc. Etant 
donn^ les wljedile vutsins ey»ft*»y. on le traduira 

par '‘transparent" ou " d’un frlat liquide ". Done “aa 
beautA cst pareille a un . . . blanr, transparent (1), extrfime- 
ment lumineux '. (^uant k pry"fiywn'k, il est difTicile de 
rapproeher pry 'fi- du n«m du "nuane" pr'yfi’k {ci-dmtUM, 
note 4 1. 14) qui a une autre fcraphie. On penacra plutAt 
4 quelque noin de pierre pr#cieuse. 

215. ph'gskyn est kientique 4 pb'Ukyti, ph’gtkffn 
" spontanf S(.'E., 600. 002. Employ^ ici adverbialement, 
il qualifie la spontaneity de I'ydat marque par rw^yien’y. 

223. II est certain en tout cas que "ir'yt n'est pas un 
aabetantil 4 grouper avec 'tprym'g, ce que ferait croire 
la traduction de M. Reichelt. On doit couper apr4a 'tp/rym'y 
et mterpr4ter rty ”vy» yvm'k hn’r'kk fmtue conune une 
fdiraae nouTelle: "et . . . du moment de cette penade." 
n apftarait d4s lors que "ip'ys pent ae comparer 4 oss. dmcdx», 
dwwdx* “pr4e, environ " (chez Miller, Spr. tier Ou., p. 31, 
MSkr-Fteiman, Ou. Wb., i. p. 65). L’autre exemple DhnU 
i29 admetauast cette signification: "v’yidim'prtm^fH'yklS 
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*'t»»iKmd«piuile ISduiWMnifrinoM”. (Tert probableineiit 
It mftiftf iiKrt «|ti* "w'yi, Frj 5 in. iii, I. 88, hf neFyii vi’yi 

pf4« Ae h 8* »■ rapprorlwinent est (ondi, U feat 

■tpucr (m. AmeAx* P“^' “ 

M jwttt mnonUsr k ir. *p- Salrmann {cf. Rosenberg, /w., 
1918, p. rai) » e*pliqu<s juntement par skr. pakfa- le sogd. 
'fkk- "tAU " d»n« IV., H, mu’ ZKv'yh y*r f'n/ plOy’ tys “U 
Mrt unlrfi d*iu» in»»n o6t^ dmit Maw il s'agit ^%'ideniment 
d'an em|«Tin« ; I*- gr»>«ij)c -Id- im' jx-iit etrc iranien. 

fH. L» trailiutton omet fifviUv • Houdain". Ci-desaoiw, 
p. '(d fin 

5898. l/f trxtp '■ >ntt tAtf ' {fnn imf). Introduction du 
diiiooum direct mninM- dafw IV,, 1.122 3; 

344 fhi .•craii tente d'alxinl dc c<tnipr<>tidr(* ZK p*y'w 
tmk c»irrinic " l arbr*- onibr*>u* ", mai* Ic* uutrm com* 
parsMOtw HP rap|jort»*m touU-* a den objets illiiHoires : I’^curoe 
lie U iiwr, !*■ reflet de U lime daiw I'eau, etc. On doit done 
entendre rari<re (ou la forei) m-mblable a uni* ombre, 
^vanrucenne) 

34V?t fjew inpttnf nwrw I iyk mrt\tn'k i/.i, non " du bist 
apiter ein jitaubiger Meitv h (M ', nuiw " tii e,-. uii homme de 
la ertiyamv (iitnte ' 

;w7 yyf> yk ytn ytt ji< le'^ r n-yn <'m r -/ict/Mti/, La 
tnulurtiun e^«t a nirriirer non -eulenient |aiur le sen* de 
ywyatv. maw I»>ur I nriire •|e» pr»-<'e<lents : ee n'eat }ms 

ik I'm r .lue u-i/n'ity *p rap|H>rte. nuiw il pvtyitt : “ Ola 

a'apjiellr aaniielli) dc* H vwiblc* devant le* yeux {'pl’yfyr)." 

392. nieuunn- ' Cf inleshu.*, n. a Dhuta 182. 

KaAoarvT Ibi tR , i. p, .W) 

8. O paynan w plaint de .*« psuvn*te O riche p£chear 
Itu n#re autant d argent i|ii i| en dmun* A cette pmpoaitioD 
le paytMin fiip*>n«i par nnr phrase qui na't le pecheur en colhre 
•tqttleat ty <« >r p**fr />ay/«iya L' 

rtyw SJlw'a >r jarn* fi y^y. M. Beichelt traduit; “ W« 
trirfa Sebttiden bat uwl unbedaebt nkht tihlt, (den) bittei 



ifar Anw obie Sdmldeo gem.'’ Gonae daw W* munhcwx 
«»nBptM aignsMc, JA., 1929, S, p. 189 (df. R., ii, p. vi). W 
yn^Ntp <n«n y^yOjt) stgnifip “ S s appdlr ” (o«. 

** fl’nppekrr ’’). On obMrve «)ora un pumlidiaiar r4guli«r enti* 
k* «xprPHion» tk'ux phnmw : pterf yrfi: 'jmp pmt — 
y'mipm : hUtf'tt — pDmprttf ; ympUp, oe qai )ivt« i« aetu 
ck U n^nM>: " CVtui qui a l>paucoup de torta n'eat pM 
(xmiudM coronu^ forttim^; niau If pauvtf saiu torta eat 
afq)fk lifiiTvux. ” 

12. Oan* If fompcni^ kyrmfitcH qui diaijnif If gitf df* 
M!rp(‘nt», fit’ll Mftiufif cfrtainfrofut ' trou''. W. 1. IS 'yw 
kyrmff /un 9 "k ffrpent nortit dtt Irou". 

LVxpnwion ^ ^*ph “ porf(») ” Dhviiiia 210 etc., nf pfut 
ne rumprpudrf que *i Vfut dirv “ iron '* ft fuy ^im, 
“ tron df |>oil ”. (Sur ?<f-. cf. Haniifn. ZI!., vii, 1929, p. 89). 
C'fft <if quf j avai* (kjli *ii|Ci;fr^ {JA.. 1929, ii, p. 191) pour 
Krgin. iii. 1. 64 et 75 (U.. i. p. 61) »>i» In phraff nuivantf e*t 
d#firiivf : rtifitti ^itn kwt'y riy myty nik'tt'ij '' (il prftidra une 
t^tf d’animal). il y kra uii trtMi ft fn fxtrair* la cfrvfilf 
!>>» tra/lurtKtn* par “rmcrlaijf ■' (Ikicliflt) ou par “ zu 
untf.r*t ■■ (RowulH'rK, 0/,Z.. 1929. p. ‘2<Kt) nont 4 dcartfr Tuni* 
ft I'autH'. 

IS. «r'd* “ il ftVndormit" (av. 

<im. )^«Mun. wi«' hiu-) mimtre uue foroif curieiiiif nan* X'> 
fii facf <le y«rd«- “ rfVf ” (av. x’"/”’* ). v. BSL., xxx, 1930, 
p. 75 iMjq, L'oppoHitiuii yw/J«-: *f r^flfchit dans 

yagn. x*'***"' • 'V*' '> *«»*• kal. »'o/*iy. 

15. uyi- mm “wand sifh". niais “s'agita, tressailUt’’ 
commf dan* IV., 1(K>2, 1006, 1051. pt d’accord avec 
I’lHymologif ; ir. «kr. fw- “agitfr, Sfcouer", bal. 

pStey, per*. 6fx'n><- Pour d’autrf* formes, v. Morgenatieme, 
&jfm. tw. of Pashto, p. 63, s.v. pgsfl et Indo-iran. front, 
langu., i, p. 2806, s.v. parte-. 

Bar rdymologif df Padverbe p/vUw (1. 15, 22), on ne peut 
qne a’acoorder avec M. Rfk'helt (p. 9, n. 2) qui If tire de 
pHn- “rencontrer". Ma» la traduction oorrectf nous parait 
SBsM. ssmtrssr IMS. 4 



Hw (titt. ‘ k U reneontee”) 

MB4c«nf«*dpt«mU«xf«q)iM ; . . . wfft 

‘^wiwUiB lliWBmr tFwwiilht ’■: 22 pif»z “ 3 

mmooam Moadaia",. V\., 142 p/vtHwp wytr 't "3 s’svsnf* 

•OMbki " ; — Dkyiwi 264 pM^tr . jMt’yU nypif’nl t’m 
"MwUib k* Bonddiu* iinrtin>at 

rEMMCXT 111 (It. i, p. 62) 

IkM^ d'lin m*gv|ur uimrz n^-^liRrmment r^digf, 

rt ok ahonfUmt Im root* iix-onnu*, w moroeau 
ttw (wrail w rattacbrr mnt Uaitdm^JMtuirae (Nanjto, noa. 
)6A t(k<) (Umt un *p^iinrii a trwinit par Brndall, 
JHAS , IHHit. p 2M« «i<j 

12. Phraar mal «oiip^ Quatwl tout aura aryompli, 
alora (riy wwlrK" •'t*' 1^*' ro|H«t»- a par i‘rTr\iT nvia un 

tki ponrluatam apr^ I'oiitnM- a la 1. 2«» aprw tr'r'i, 

Ifi. a* #'y rat ofrrrrctrtiwnt rapprtKlii- fri .1) il'owi, tvfjn, 
vatntH ' luirkr ". ft rroM*«\t» 4 it •taia-, <f »kr. ivifati 
■' ntugir , II IK p* ut dour non avoir ilc lomrrmn av<H' {M>r». 
niti&lM, ir. no; (Koapfttirrjt. 0/J( , I'.r.**.*, p, in<»). 

IH. l<r root yry'yi ilonf il y atirail (tranil avalitafK a i-on- 
ttaiiri’ la valrur irthnnpK poiirrait fVhlfmiTunt wliiH'ttrt' 
wtta attalvM' nn yr y’y* ■'houtw dr niontagm'" qut> 
M lioorfiliffir »ujuf<^rr (fl/JT , IIOA p 

ft'rn rr^ut auruTK rlart^ Tout |»>rtr a rroirv qu'on <ii«i)(nart 
auMt uur rottatrui-fHm ilratui^- auK o^wratioiui tna|Ciqur« «'t 
qui onropurtart unr porir (bfine) rt um- ft itrtrr (rWw l>7}. 
It eat MgttilK*«ti( ijur le te**r ]wrie 1 6“ Ur y n'tA ' mamoti ' 
au IteU dr y* rt yry y* rat |r aritl nuit dr rr frafpnent 
qui, rli raiMU) dr *ea <'arartrra»lN)ue«i. puMW' avoir y'n'kk 
noounr aalatiiiit IW lor* il rat j*'rnii» dr p>'n«t>r k un 
dkriv^ Migtlirn fir *kr, ^ka- rmprunt^ 

111 11 iv'y a aui uitr rawtro dr rroirr qur pnr y aoit pour 
pawy'y ou priryy, e*r k vrrbr nr Mmidir par “ ^teindrr ” 
mu» ” rnroolrr, rnUHtrrr ", cf. pnr‘ |* ' il Minrolr ", SCB., 
SM, rt tikr. |wrsr*rf " il a antnurt " t(Wn||rr trad. littUrr, 



II. 19. L 15). Dmc “ i) doit eaimler lea . . , owe «BM 
{oomue nom Lm teztM magiquc* de I’lnde nonmi—wt 
•van Tnuge d’un vftcnwnt noir »n p«wil c«a (IfiUeliniKlt, 
Ri tmUi itratin, p. 190). 

28. Corrigpr ; “ Et le aorcirr Ir’y mrty) doit I'aipMr 
aept foB du c5t^ du Irv-ant vt aept low du cAt^ du coudwat." 
Cf. ci-deaaouM. p. <15. 

39. M. Rcwealwr); (loo. cit., p. 400) ])t>nw> quo wiw dly iiM. 
quo M. Rokrholt romparo juaiomont avoo mtfikifiiih " chat 
sauv'afp* ’ 330. 859). sifmifie " chauvo-aouria'* 

(pon. Maio to aotw oat indiihitaklomont “chat 

•uiuv'ago ". llaua S('h'., 8'iO. nurikyi^ oiitro danit iiiio aArie 
do notna do fauvoa. l>oa toxt^-a ohinoia ot tibAtain |>ortont 
Agalemoiit " chat aauvago “ (o(. Polliot, S('K., p. 64, ii. 136). 
Au aurphut, o'oHt co momo mot <|iii nqiarait dana utg. mtikU 
commo nom d'uno ••apw-o do ohat. 0)10* Kaohmati, ^’R.41P., 
1930, p. 4.56. 1. .57 ol p. 4«T. 

42. ^Vn '(/O’ iio* aun>iuont ’ d un oAu'-" non "an oin 
Gofaaa" (c(. JA . 1929. ii. p. 191. ot Uoa<*nlior(t, 0/.Z.. 1929, 
p. 600). Co hrs “ r(iW' Ajuivaut Avidommont k phJ. k6$, 
pSiko-i. ami. loy*, ot altorno avoo H.ohr. ipri. phi, hamkAt 
(aur loquol v. .\vl»orK. dr» Prhl.. ii. p. 102). I.)o hwa 

d^ivo kvf'y dana Hfi'r kvf'y "a i|uatro ootAo" (Ptidm., 28; 
trad. Miillor a roctifior. of. (iramm. toyd., ii. 94). II oxiato 
iin aiitro kv* • tamUmr' (G». 17. DhuU 272) ■» aaco hi*-, 
porn. kw. Main lo protontlii Ifw* " viimo " (K<aicQbor)i, Izv., 
1920, p. 419) doit dbtjwraitro. 1>* aoul oxomple en oat VJ., 
196, rty WR kwn kvi /5ywyi hUn fitth&h meyty 'then 
k traduiro on r^-alitA : “ ot <lo cbaquo oAK* (ou 6 chaque 
angle) brulait lo parfum du aantal divin." No oonnauaant 
aucun autre oxenipio, Gauthiot Atait oxt-uaable do lo reodro 
au jugA par " vaao ". ll'ailloura aucun nom aemblablo du 
vaae no parait attoatA on iranion ; ona. lr’6», k'ut eat un omprunt 
cancaaique {.Millor, Spr. der Ou., p. 27, f 26, 3d) ot pent. h8$d, 
nn empnuit ahmitiqne : anm. k»’ (Ndideke, Pera. Stud., 
n, p. 38). 



00, A U ioit* <k 0 »«aiiot du« r/.. 296.1OT4, M- Rei^t 

ytU ffH * P®** ““ W**^*®* “wJUMMUt” «fe 

«««" qM j« r*i troduit Gramm, tegd., ii, p. 107. 
L* p»* i t n t Axxwptr doit dou» y Uttrr n-nonrer. Ce sens ne 
emtknt k kuean ^ni. II f»ut rwoniuitre d»M uySp’t 
ta» owjoiictkHi ou un •dverb*'. forint probablement du 
dtewiwtrattf pt tU l» pontpwition pait. Le sens en sersit 
•p|wonm»tt««inent " li-drssus " ou • aiuwitiit ”. Seal an 
not di> rettr (ourticm c»mvi«*nt klasmtaxe iIps deux exemples. 
Id : rtg li' hff t p.rystrrt "y .-'j, krty rty vyopl . . . 
”« par ronirw it eotnm«-n<^ p<-ut-etrp (Sj3'<) a taire Iroid, 
il last aoMttM (?)••"■ ^ J ■ -‘*0. wyhp'tw 

ay ytt ne&'in KZSU “ auiisildt f?) Sudftiuia lui dit 
lai r^ifuir dr SutiiUan doit rtrr immotmte, sa femme 
mona^t d** *•> turr » ii nr jiarl*' pn.- —(.orriuer aassi tryhp't 
ebe* Hanwii, Jtmrn, Ait. _finrui(m//r . .\liii. IV.'Vl. p. 18, §14, 
I. 6, rt p. IJ*. §17. I. 1 

ftl. Jr nr »uw {MM rn nir*utr dr finirnir Ic sena de p'ilyt 
qui reparait 1 .VI Maw iii U dr* id.V* m la -ssutase de 
la phrase ne s'ai eomnwMjriit dr I intrrpretaiion <lc M. Ueichelt 
qui ptend p Uf j»»ttr Ir plunri du partw ip*. pill, de p'i~ 
■' jeterf ■ . et tratinit Zfktr «r / >yp6 p Myi j«r ' dir vom Wind 
(feworfMim (I) ■■. p'Uyt nr *r rapporteriit alers a aucun 
anhatantii rt v't nonitWratt ftranKrne-nt " par Ir vent 
II eat Ipnikwhlr rn rOrt qur p'Myt r«t un pliirirl, niais c'est 
aftfainent Ir {dunel d un tvhMamttf. dont la *i>mi(iralion re«te 
k ddenuinrr Ims plvrasr «• traduira ' il faut reUrrr (»yif'y) 
antidrnient Ir* pWv* du vent" (Ur. pk y- {.r^jianr" 
doit dir different. 

B7. I*! sen* dr ai yp- rat a rrrtitirr d aprw lea autnw 
ojuifnpte* l>an» I'.S . 76. M lUtaUh a reronnu dans Jes 
itj^r mkty aUyp Ira quativ ramfrakanutu, tp,r S, 
mnd par " roaln^rra dr rap|ir.w Kemrnt ' dan* Ir Makdyami- 
adMIoaiAifa. u. p. 301 , ' Il t a quaire niati^ de 

mpprorhetnent don, Itunnrs paroim. ronfluitv 
atMi« romman." Dotw Pbvina 45, 2T5. ZA'w ptn 'nfyp 



« 


“npproclMr. c'e«t i dim attadwr, tpj^iqaar m 
cqirit ” «t non Cmt wm q«*3 mg 

jnmin ici num verb«, doot un mploi pin* net flfUN 
1. 67 ; “ (1] doit m^luficr toutm ce« mntijawi) rtfi» XK* 
y'n'k^ 'lU'yp'g = *»t le» npp)iqu«r *ur l» nvunon.” 

60. Lm nonv (Im qni sont ^nttin^.r6* ki ]. 71 

ont idratifife m p^rtk pnr TWitour, en pnrtip dmiu JA. 
1029, ii, pp. 191-2 (cf. H.. ii, p. vii). 8ur hp'vr “cooiphje" 
pali hapfmra (ukr. htrpuni), hindi kapUr, pen. arab. tnrii 
M/fir. cf. Pagcl, Zll.. i, 1922. p. 246 sqq.— Snr 
■■nafran*', per*. kvrkHm. *kr. hiiiktima-, etc., cf. llehn 
KvilurpJIameH. p. 264 nqq., Laufer. Sino lranica, p. 321 sqq. 

64 , 75. 8ur /Swm, v. ci-dcMu*. p. 49. 

86. Rkn n’aotorwc h cuppoacr qnc Ic texte »ojt d4ra&i||4. 
On traduira |jtt<^,a]fmcnt ; "11 faut dreawr (p'6y Wy) 
en I'air {'sky s'r), pr4a dc la fenetre dc la yry'yk (ZKv yry'yk 
rvsinyk n^'yntk], one loncrue poutre ( yw ^n'kv S’nciw),” 

88. 8ur "v’yi. cf. ci-tlconua, p. 47. 

91. npV h c*t probablcmcnt le nom d'un recipient contenant 
IVau nfucllc. Sur l iuiapc d’aatciiailra analogues dans lea 
pratique* de I'Inde, cf. Hillebrandt, RUvaUiftmtur, p. 172. 


Fbaoment* IV. V, VI (R., i, pp. 68-70) 

On ne peut dire *an* av<iir vu Ic* originaux *■ ce* trois 
petite fragment* ont afipartenu an nil>mc nianuacrit. I) aemble, 
d'apriia les indication* donnA-a «ur le papier et »ur I'^criture, 
que V et au rooin* nont de la m^me main. Pm tout cas ila 
ont ceci do eonunun que. tou* le* troia, ila font mention dn 
" pieux ZrVi)' " (Zaratfuitra) dont le now ’ apparalt ainai 
pour la premier*" foia en aogdien. 

Le premier de ce* textea (iv) ne aoulfeve aucune difficulty 
d’interprytation. A partir de la I. 3, il portc : 

" Alora, tandi* que le roi dea Dieux, ’rs'ysty, le bon Dieu 
mprime, se trouvait en bonne penaye dans le paradia parfumy, 

> aar 1* tomie <fe n Dcns, Toir proriMiinniiaat Oantitiot, MSL. Mti, 
p. tl$ H Bang, Mutiut, xxxeii. 1934, p. 119 ■«. 
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WpimMMeoBiiliZnfl^wpr^MnU. II Itii fit hommage da 
fMO« fattck! »« drwit. pM*t An gmou droit su gaache, et 
MdH: * Dieo. i^MlsWur, ..." 

M. IteiclirH rdiM-rv k prfiwnt (ii. p. vii): “ ’I»'y«ty steht 
0Hmbnt lar tm’yify ()(lj)mial (Bcha«l<T briefl.). Danach 
fiogra viollrirhtt nifbt-btHldh. Te«<* vor. Nach R[c»enberg] 
muKrti allr droi Fraifiw’nl*’ iwb an. Schaeder 

bUt daa Fr. iv fiir ruanic'katM’h.'' 

Mi Jp OM. autoriiK- la lwtiir»- rwi'yjtfy, ft I on ne voit 
pM »}wl autf*- tumi <li\in virmlrait fn question —, 
t'^juivalnu^ av«- Ohmiroi p<-ut pjuwr pour 6tablie et 
••tobb'rait atrrntucr U i-«*iil«-ur nui»IA-nn«> du fragment. 
Maai un rjanwii piu* att«-iitif >*n fait juger aulrenient. En 
lart, il eat vrawemblablr ipie iv. v et vi s’ordonnent 
atirONWivrnviit et que /ornaetre. eii r*''})onae a »e* (juestiona, 
result <lu iJteu nupr^nve de* ^lajrrwu-menta *ur le* p^chea 
(travea; le iroiMenw e«t I'ltnpudiritt^ (v); le cinqui^me, 
le menaunire fvi) troie fragownte doivent done etre 

conaal^r^ maetniile et Ton lie j>rut gu^re |H>rier hur iv une 
appr^ctatioit k laquelle v et vj n lmpin'raK iii. Dtn lor*, tou* 
lea liullera prM(t|{'< t^iolgnent d'uiie ongltie )<otlddhique 1 
la lornie ile aalutation. le* expremuon* pf *yr’irtr km’r'kh, 
'krt kyr nkr k, <yf irfyA, [pr'ym y)S Btemh. l ^num^ration 
dea pAchAi En KUtre, le premier fragment tx>nitneiic<‘ jinr 
dett* ligne* olwrurni que .M Keula-h n a jaui ititerprAt^es . 

tmryU w*< y «•« y «eJ/ y 4i/«r>-m'y tvrt y yvit yrtm. 
t>tte suite de iiMite mmiupri'lirli.siUe* tie parait founiir 
attcun artiii en iHigdien Je me luwanie a »upp*i(w>r qu’il *’v 
eiHhe du wtiiaktii IV ^dua eonipiHents auront k «*• pronuiu'er 
lA-dnmu* et tentenmt {leut-i^tie mie restitution dont on pent 
prAvtxr la ditlicalte le fraimieiit de la Silaktmlkadiarani 
en denture stigilienne puWie par L de U fallde-Pouiwin et 
K, tiaotfitof. JRAS . p •I'Jt* *,j,| , a rdvdld I'dtrange 
Mpret qnr ^ophI tea mote uuuiknta le* piu* familiere 
«w» if ddgtttwwnl aogdiea. II eat permi* de eonjectuier qtw 
b* fiawlf* e« •> nininivmil de# ddMoenma akr. en oa cm 



■it/m, <!«• mrk'j/ «st ium fonM dm ii4r#i‘ ^ 

’Jiw- ooBtiMit )e pfemier t«nne d’on oompM^ eo m/famm 
Si rhvpoth^ vMiAtt k me confinner. Iff tmnuMrm binKkiUtM)0 
dcff troia frafimrut* tiff pi4t«nut pioa k diaeuaaioii. 

Offtix qni Iffur aaaignent um oiipinff maad^miff ot 
maiuch^nnff, »e fotitk-nt uniquffmffnt aur le* noma dff mek 
ffl 'rtM/aly. Maw rargument eat in^gai k une pareilie ronffluaton 
l<ff vocabulaire tin bouddhianie aogdien pn>ii\-ff que il 
propagandff bouddhique en Sogdiane s'eat exere^ daita ui 
miliffii masd^n on Zffr\‘anitff et qu'elie n'y a profrmw^ qu'ai 
prix d’adapttttkmfl inorwantea. Que I'on petwe il sne‘, av 
Zrtvi*-, devenu le noni de Brahma ; k Texpiwaion puiffiOffDl 
majsd^nne ryteiayff&mH- < av, rauyim~garfi-dmib»a- 
apptiquAe an parailw bouddhique ; ii hym'yth “ dax'tnaa ' 
(Uhuta 212): a pthfyn-. litt. '* eiinemi de* /ia«* ” ‘ qu 
qualifie 1‘ “ h^r^tique ", k pm “gloire", ct Ton a’^niiffn 
tnuina de voir Ohrmaxd et Zartuit prendre reapcsctiveinent li 
place du Bouildha (uu de Urahtiia) el d'Ananda. Kappeloni 
atieai que Sir Aurel Stein a trouv^, datia une peinture di 
Kholaii. le h^roft Kuatam d6|ruie^ en iMMlhiiuittx'a {Ehrmgabi 
B', (ffigrr. UWl. p. 267 #qq.l. 

Pour faeiliter la dwrwwiun. je rroia opportun de traduin 
iff* frogroimt# v et vi, dont M. Ueiehelt n'a donnO qu« ti 
inuiiK-ription. La ('omparaiaon de« deux textea oh revietuent 
ba meniea lunnulee a augg^re qiielquea reatitutiona, qu 
n'ajoutent maiheureuaement rien d'important aux partiei 
conaerv^, maw perrm-tU'nt de reatauror une ou deux phraaei 
Kuivim. 

\.w .-r 

VCrtyy ■ 

dckty : : [ rt wj ar'Kii yw 

iUyk' yr'n ynt'k' 'krt'nyh 
yteny ay yw fiwlym'k /rt’ijyn ’yn6 ilcr'y 
P’ynypte i)8'r r'Ay* ay y» yrfi 

• OnMHa.«a^U.g. I«V. EtrBa4ogWdff)ia|irofiMWe|>U'H.IL»^^ 

2DJVO, Sr, ffii. im. p. ler. 




tKtnt Moinxics bodddbiovbI 

Am wyr’ p'fn hmtCy »y ytr "firyi'k 
mi Inm’y rtyhc 

imlH ZKh tyr krlyh 'krih fi'y 
ZKh pry "firyi'k pw ifi'r p, •' V 
mrt'ymk riy iy yv rxt n cm, 

/■■ ■/ trh nr'k' til ,V//,' 

h //.',•• /, 

I . ‘j// f>r y-rfi v'fi'yS p j 

’r( w ffVi«' pfthnyk y{r’M yni’k' 'kri'nyh] i^‘[^]S 
myt'tr fit ny r ;y*«’ «•. -^’k' m/// 

pmy ytr mrfy]na- % ny nu 

^nyiyniMf, « / Im ZK 

nk k' U riy m» IK ./jWy mrtym'k 

(jirym ylS /3«cmA nyrfi ynt’k kritr Krt rty ttu inn 
[cyw yS '1 pyfi r rtryin'yrhmmi’h Z,K p. . . , 


•y^ryh 


pyb'r ikty ny 


Tradurtum 


U nukllgr 

*f trouvf , (v. rttK-u*) Zrw*<' , U 

trouiAinf prsvc mniivAiM- action o«! : 

1 hommc ()ui i>l»tii)cm<'nt (?) ]M>ur!<uit )m» femmes 

ft sMiui hotifc . ct i|ui ttpauronp do ... . 

dAruil ft licAuioup ,|c nuii)u\n.s 

.iu nun .1 d.^t.«,mc (?) ct I'.^pnt ,ic hibricifc 

»l n tipAi*- (f) ct (ur Im 

t|url<|itr tfinnc ActHMi nui -mit faiu.. 

I bottinic ipu ajm.- U liil.rH-tttt mas honte. 

•oo 4a>r dr. 


• . . romktcu iiorabrrux 

BMMVW MtMo] 







catphtgimndequrwUe-Ut .... mwiwoBff ...... 

la&gw . . . 

c*r (rbomtOF] mmteur.ft *uan 

ii Mt et A ]ui aiMwi ..enffr If 

Mt v«in rt AUMj hr.hoQUM 

fprw dp . . . 

(dam Of] moiiclp, il a fait Waucoupf?) do mal ft kum 
A rauvp 

[do cfla].paradia lumiiifux If.fait ft 

. i oaunf do . . . . oat ft df cfU 

SolfM 

V. 3. Pour ['rt VJ of. vi, 2. 

5. I.A roatitution a’appuio aur SCK.. .332 (cf. n. 

p. S2). maw lo li ot ici, roafo doutoux. 

7. fin'yi- yi- “ pprdro yagn. pittfi-. 

f<. pt'tfn mo parait, malgr^ IVtat du tfxto. r^v^ler ict aon 
aon* v^ritablo. qui no ao montro paa auaai olairomont dana STK, 
fi7. Iri I'id^ oat rlaironwnt quo rhommo aonanel rond 
loa fomtwa infi«i<‘lfa a lour mari: <‘fiH tcyr’ jnf’yw kr- doit 
done aignilior ‘roiidro difleront du mari ". 11 dovient rM 
tie rooonnaJtro dana pt'yn un adjectif ot do lo rapprocher 
d'av, pahtM- " diff^^ront. a^par^ " (Bartholomaf, col. 83.3). 
Reprrnon* maintouHrit <57 : Hfm'yS pyS'r pyt»r8 ZKv> 

XLPv 7 ZAV RYPv znk'n pt'yn pt'yn 'm/znk' ZK ptmy 
II oat manifoato quo pl'yn pl'yti aort k ronfonser ’ny’injfe’ 
ot qu'il faut traduiro ; "Coat pounjuoi dana la auite la 
r^ribution oat do millo ot do dix mille aortoa diatincteroent 
difl^rcntoa." \/e rappnK'homent aveo a. man. phynd “ degr^ " ‘ 
impliqu^ par la traduction du Gloaaairc {SCR., p. 816) ft 
propoa4 auitai par M. Kciobolt (Z//., iv, p. 246) oat k ^carter. 

9. ptr’m-, tradtirtion hrpoth6tique par rSm- “tran¬ 
quillity, bonhour 

10. 'krih probablemont pour ’laiiA. 

VI. 2. Iak mota aupf^y^a aont tir^e do la phraM paralMe 

V. 3. 


• F. W. K. Maikr, 


(c,ii.p. #8.1.1. 








m 


i. U fame « (1. 8, 6. 9 et V. 13) qni. h. ma 

fwmmiunn m m te&contT« pu eflleon, puait ne pouvoir 
■jgnMfar qoe " Mt Kn perticnlirr la 1.3 n'adroet pan d’sntre 
acM. I'ongttMF en <«t problfmatiqac. II a’agit aana donte 
d’ttlMi tomm diaWtalr ofi 'il{y) est pi^4d6 de quelque pr^verbe 
(elt-f). - ■nr''k'. »u»i nt'fJ:-. Cf. par exemple F/., 
1»6. 1329. 

7. [pr‘yn>’y&] Pswlni. IK pr’ym'yS yick. 

HCTIU mVOAM.SANT I.ia» BOIi«W>NS KNIVRAVTE8 

(tt., ». p. 68) 

7. 'ytnl- prulwbbnwnt “Haim ronnaLuuincr. h6b<St6 
12 Iwfta avfc :0”k “ Iaiiku*' " doit itigtiifHT “ onibarraas^e, 
paraly*^ ", yw / rrtid U mrmi' i<l*v j»our Ics maiiut; c’e«t 
l«« partiri|ii’ ilr yv " " mutib-r. fiHUminiaKcr, nn-tlre bon* 
d’uMfti* A la I 24 ZK vyip^ '$ttpifi'yt yv'l/ pnl “ tou* 
i*« arna aniit ftKioiuntait^ ”, 

2ft. Iwi coniparuteoii u ."at {w« traduil*’ m'yS ‘YKtijpnt 
IK ¥ yy y^’tr -i »»<y rty Z\fi nytl trt 'l 'try»i jtrh"^’k 
*’»y fHutt n jint (Iw m>na vain* iia). roninic. ((juand) 
ui» vaiUaiit i ht’f ••'t di.os>q>.'-. m* .l*>maitif« wmt sai rififtt 
(/may a .1.- mu * a *.i. .-nn rini tromja-ur (Idf dab- ?) 

lar coloplmi* oflr*' <l«- M'ru'unc* tlifliculK'*. M. Uidrlull on 
a tir* U pnn. ipalr doniiAi- la dato (728 npr.-s J.-C.) de la 
»r»durlK>ti (’( IVIli.rt, T'oung l‘{n>, 1932, p, 462. II r«te 
Ufi laJit nomlire ile (K>ii)ta oluM ura. Iiu'oii Jiput (1«* a prwent 
tenter d'eliu airr. 1,0 titrr du *01 ra wt Miivi de cob mota ; 
tUmfk dry pvtti, n 8rfVdry iytyUffrk yhy. Les deux 

demtrr* Hfi't I yby aijiuifient fvidemnw'nl ijiuitre papierB ’ 
{peia kUyah •) rt w< rap|H)rtent nux quatre fruillej* ile papier 
dont l aneemldattr f..n»tilue le muleau (pnr rt) ; cf, Pelliot, 
lo., rit. IW U leeie .Ir U phnwr, je .x.mpnrndie que 
ia r^UrtHm »u la coiae du dOtra a Hi '• dite ’ {zyty. oBa. 
adyja. adywa ’ dire ), proUbWiwrnt ordomi6p. par un 

" ***"■ F -W «,<,. rt S^oid, UkmfOrter. 



ittmfir (pU. da»l»fitr\ qai Hut ie “maltm'' (y m f itk) 
nommi fuOtf’m C F«veur du Bouddh* ”) et qiw oolttiHA 
Hut en outre qiiaUfi< de »rtm^ firy “ premier fiiy *\ 0* 
root, inconnu juequ'ici, indiqoerut-il le r6le quo ie matim 
fuUyn aurait jou^ djum t* rMaetion ou la r^i'Uiion du f 

On lit enauite ; k'vc tryi'ni-k km hh ’♦pyn /Jyy fiyP ^ Y 9 
'nkuryn 16 uyk srhy "mpr n’k' sr&y 'prttme m’8 ny ZK 
■ ■« hfUr'k Hfi'v'ttr'n ffp't’y "teyi* "fry $'r "r’yi’t 

ny «y'‘S'ilA fitertv ny f-ny/vfm'ny ptikv'l 8’rt rtyite ‘pne ZK 
ny 'u'ytU pykMr f'vH 'ymtk'tr pnr ^yirAy n A mp'yk prw'tl 
h'rt ir«H hrmyk rS'r fryupftyimr v'th'r ' zimiy tyry»rj#y" 
pyhr. 

l/f noni de la ville try^'ni-h a la forme d'uu adjertif f^minin 
en -ami et Mi])p<vs* uii moM'. *iiryi'k qui w-rait d^rivi auit 
de Sry- fwit de .Sry^-, Oomroc un nom de ville de eett« 
dernii^n- ('oneonana- ite parait pae r<umu, on {Murrait 
I'kdentitier a Saray, «>mme I’a eugg^r# M. IVIIiot (r’o«f«y-/*ao. 
1932. p. 4.V<) Daiitt ee eae. wy»*W rompcirferait un doul>l« 
(tuffixe, -- Dm)'* le mAme wmpte-rendu, M. IVIIiot a fait 
obeerver qii«- la Id* ann^ du r^gne de K‘ai-Yuan (y’y ’nkuyn) 
it ait une aruKv du dragon, non ilu aerpent. II ••at done poanilik 
qiie I'oIxM-ur ' njtr doive iu» juindre A n'k’ ( »dya) en line 
exprewuon "i«pf h I' aignifiant “dragon - - C'e qui ite truuvo 
eitlre ZK et vp'»'y forme le nom de I'upaaaka qui. d’apria 
le eontexte, itait tndien on en tout caa, connaiaaait le texte 
tndien. Son non) ne permet paa de ae prononMT aur aon 
origine ; kvttfk eoiitknt yotra, maia dana fifi’rt»r'n on ne 
peut laoler aver aureti que Hfi'r qni pi-ut etre iranien auiwi 
birn qu'indicn. Kn revanche il eat vraiaemblaV>le que 
ny’'aM*ynf ’V*y repriaente *.lnanacinta Ararya, comnie 
M. Reichelt I'a tranacrit. -- Le verbc ”r'yf-, laiaai aana 
traduction, n'a aucun rapport viatble avw pry*- *‘ reater ” 
(Dhyaoa 34d), yagn. pirax»-, pinxt. Ibina Dbyana 186, 
M. Reichelt I'a rendu par *' befreit werden ”, ce qui ne 
aatiafait k aucun dee deux paaaagee. L’auteur du colophon 
r» employi omcurRmiDent avec dee verbee qui aident k en 



(’»y« qui Mt le 

«t M troBVp pftialMe a ptihe't S’rt. L’id6e eat done 
c«lla dVnaeifDer, dVxpoaer une niati^re religieuae. Reprenons 
tnaintenani Dhyana IWl •. ZKv) jitety fibt'k km'r Ich Sntth 
jfrfTyr KZSH Pny i nte ’iw pu>ty prp’yr'y fty ZKh 
w'th'r "|wnA 'ywyvmtyh "r'yii'tU KZSH ny nwi'w ZKv) 
fm’yU '^fhy yveyUrt pivinl “ Eicpotte ledharma accompli 
•la la mMitation nur l«i iinagea du Bouddha, de sorte que, 
quand la BoufUha !Vxpos«*ro, If* ctreH vivants I'apprennetU, 
pouf qu'il* ranroiitmit If* Bouddhaa, malties 

du momlr ' . ()n voit eju*- "r‘y»- «>xprimf' ici aunai tme notion 
corr4Utivf k •^•tlf d’ ■' expotwr" (prP'yr-). Cependant le 
pauMKa na laUMw pa* voir m If VfrW a hian les deux emploia 
du Ir, apymvlff (•- Imrn ft ffarA) ou aeulement celui 
d' " Fxpu«rr, rtuwifnifr II faut modi6<‘r cn conadquenoe la 
tra<liU'«toii du df'-riv^ "r'yt'k : I>huta 85 rtyn 'ytii'nt P’t 'pw 
"r'yi’k "ft il urJuirUtka, loins lieu d’instruction ”, 

•t non ” ohnf ttrl dft IVlndung Car dana les lignes qui 
prA-Alfiit. li s'apit df cflui <pii f«t Mtupide et nc comprend 
pas I'fnaM'ignmifiit qu'on ltd dnnrif. — l)e ny"b’kh on 
rappos’lifra phi T fttynJa " priere • - /•iiym&m'ity repr^aentc 
la joiii-tKxi df tnu* n)»t» n-awrrtV fit fin do ligne : yted 

mny " avw iiu f*pn« InonvoiUant ", of. Dhyana 71 iyr’y 
ytrri ’ Kutr (iiiol) foitif riyHr 'prw .... 

6>< no |irut «ipiififr fur dm hat (•*) . . . iibersetzt ”, 
n>aa> ..mplfnimt ft alon. (prv) il la trafluit.”--La 
Itraphw do Va.lj« til ■ ^.gdifu ", .iy^hy'n'k a cotit do ney&yk- 
tlan* If* Ifttrox. au mfUh' priiu-qM> quo Syii^h - *huyd ; 
• yir* , rysfin *r)‘x*n-.vtc. Sur les transcriptiona 

varWr* du nom d>- i» }h»plianf. of lUiloy. BSOS.. vi, 4,1932, 
p. W8, atu listf* df t|ui manqiient •'•■pendant lea formes 
•amkrttf* jl.W.Li. < aiiLi. etr t'f. p. Bagrhi, Joum. of the 
thpartmtent -f t 'alrutia l ni\-er*ity, xxi. 1931, pp. 1-10. 

L» (Doloph«R pourrait d.mr ** traduire : " Dana la viUe 
de Sarny {!). dan* U Iff annife de l empereur K'ai-Yoan. 



*’m hMr'k H^r'tar'n k JMa«cinU kcAry )’* enau^iA, 1 
port4(!) en pri^, et I'a pronoco^ <ic bon OQBnr. Pto 
JfiiittcinU r« tnduit <i« I'indien «n Venture (»>v«nioi 
BOgdienne pv bieo^’eillanre pour tout«B 1<<« cr^tam d 
I’aniverB du dhamia." 

VAJiurcuEiUKA (R., ii, p. 72) 

.. 

.y kt'tv d'ten mry>y z'tk "sytk 

[few fvii i’hU'nk "-y<*J fe r n)3f’ir 7'«y pnf 
"ry/i- 

[fe’nr yicnt 'P«]y jnr yteitf- kt’r 'im'r'kk 'I'ny pv 'im'r'kh 

few 

5. (i' 'hn'r'kh .T'ny) L' jw 'im’r’kh ’rtrtii irti'W ‘f’ny 
vyup 

[k'te mitli tiyrfil'n tyf uf Pny rfy‘yui^wk^S yf^y 

'Pntf pw p/Affu'fj '( jnf "ij'tH tr'tB'r ''ztfn iryhy'nt rty pyit 
kh "mtffhr 'pftyk'm nyM w’lS’r "citm ZKnyn vyky'y 
pr'tc tr 

fijf ttpcpvh y Pntf kh 'myn ptnlynt^ 'yw 'jir ^rynh fivt 
Pny y 

10. mrtymk prynh fitri ’Pny w'th'r 'Wn prynh '{ 'yl'trk' 
prynh rty ntekr // ptrlyMfi Sift rty mjt tyurpwh'y i'vm 
khry k'v y^ Vw // 'nkviyw'yvnk ZKn SjS r h^r'y rty nut 
Vy yvndyh L' 'rkniy 'Pnyn &J3> h^'rty rtnu 'v> wnyr 
■/ 'Pny 'zfi'kh 'I ptw phkyh L' 'thety 'Pny 8j3"f 
15. 5/Jr'y rfy nvicT ryvipwh'y Jt5 ZK pralytt^ ZKw 8^'r 
S^'rt ’yn» 

yrmiyb k'w prynh L' 'shrty pr’v 'Pny kh jnetytt^ 'vy 
prynyh 

V 'tkvty ZKtt h^r hfi'r'y tiy ZKk kyr'kriyh L’ 'fen’rt 
L' prB'yri /3ip( rty nvkr tyvpuh'y 'bw "p’y prw 'tky 
Vnw 

’iin’rt 'Pny prft'yrt ^y kt’r U V 'fii'ttphy yreyttr 
30. 'but tt prm %kmy ‘t /Sr’# ’< p'ty kft’n ’Pny prw 







SOtTDDBlQOM 




ttfTr 

yt kt 


krA'kk 'Pn^ 'tkjf't eht ZK wVk "k'i 

•f i’ V '^nphy yvt/itr rty ntekr syvpahy 


]fc8 h 

ZK '*fy P'Y'‘k k' 'tty 


'shny ZKw hP’r 5/J’rty 


nms 

ZK tyr krtyh 'nytfr«*y5 yv A'ZA'/f 'Fny L kmrt L 

pf^y 

2ft. ,’l fhn rty ZK tyu-ptrh'y ZK puiytlp ZK yrck nyum 
'k (Krt ftrymyh wkry nhity rtm* 'i^r "p'y’y tywpub'y y 


TroAuciittn 


. . oil ihV <i iin «‘iif 

[nu nZ-m -If 1» ituUrii-*-] ou (.!. ) I humi.liti-, et nds par 
rairai lo. 

[ou »»><■ nil f tir^Mj rt .■uiriK corj»>. ou {H nsarits et non 
|K‘ii.*itrit)i, ou 

ft [fit III) will* I>rii*.v. je l<‘,t i>>ntlr«i ti-lM quo tou8 

jail titokw nirvajon il« .-niront rf (h^J>ttriU‘v>«‘nt ot uno tolle 
<|U»ntit<'' 

\ivant.>i ■uiii' iiomUro ot Hall^ fm ilusjwraiiwnt. 
tV|irn<ianl. 

*i til voiiK lavoir la vi^nto. il n'y a }>a.s tl'otro vivant qui 
iti«{>arao>w oar. 

Siilihoti. «i !<• Ualhwattva n lo »i(nio (111 moi ot (a’i!) 

10 a lo Mutio lio l')i*minn‘ «•! io Miftio do I'otro vivant ot du 
virilliirvl 

lo alor« i! n o->t pii.< Uulhi.oitt va. Kt puia, Subbfiti, 

ii|>artir 

do mamtonaot )t)Mp>'k U vioilloiwn'. v oit ,san» domeuror 
qu'il dotl doniiot, ot 

oV»t *aiw doroouror dana lo oorpo qu'il donno et c'ert 
•an# dontruror 

dan* la lot do la voix. dr rcxlorat. du gout et du touclier 
qw'd donno 




18. Done, Sobli&ti, «i )« bodkiMHv» donne. e'«Mt de iMfe 

qn’il ne demeuir pu duui Im ligiu*, car quand fo 
bodhiuttva 

Mu» denwurer dans lea aifriHW, donni>, mta inArit« nr pant 
4trr coofu 

ni dferit. Ainai, Huhhfiti, qua panioa-tu f mi-oa qua 

k r«*t 

(re*pa»'e] paut alrr wnyu at d#crit, ou non f — Non, 
maltra dti monda. 

20. — Eat-oa qua au »ud, i I’oiiaat, au nonl. dans 

laa quatra diractiona, van* la haul at la Im«, I’aapacr 
paiit atra ajiprA i^^, ou non t — Non, maltra du monda. 

(>r, Kubhflti, 

HI c'wt saiui d.-maurar dana laa Mufiun qua la bodhiaattva 
donna, 

ann nn^nta aat hu.v.i tal qu’il naaaiirait atra ron^^u ni d^it. 
25. Et. Subhfiii comma IVnaaiftnamant la vaut, c a«t niniii 
qua la l>odh»attv« doit damaurar. Or, qua ]>antiM-tu, 
Suhhflti ? 


.Vf»raji 

2. Bian aiitandu, la trxlurtion par '■ caul ' rand I'axpraaaion 
mryy i'tk lilt. " proganif ura da I’oiiwau ". M. Kaiahalt nippallc 
juKtameiit l'axpTa>wion paraana lujfw i mury. 

3. La raatitution aat tir6a dan aiitraa vamiona. Pour le nom 
da la • malrkv ou da I'“ ut^nw ", r'AiSn'ilrou z’i&n"!’, qui aa 
trouve danii SCH.. 14. Dhita. 266. rf. Gramm. Hogd., ii, p. 104 et 
para. tOhd&H “ ut4riM — M. Itcicludt a tra<luit prv* ’fi&'ynUyk 
par “ duFT.fa Zufall " pruhablanient d'aprm la traduction qua 
M. Wallcaer lui a foumia du texte chinoia. Main la akr. 
a “ n4 par tranaformation, par miracle ” {upapathika) et c'eat 
dana le mema aana — comina m'en informe M. Pelliot — 
qu'il laut prendre auaai I'axpraHtion chinoue houa-cheng “ n4 
par tranaformation ", taquelle a'applique aux naiaaanoM 
aumatimlka. Dana d’autm paaaagea 'fii’ymiffh eat employd 
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mm T’«ioMition. d’wUewB vokine, de “ mirage ” ; cf. VN. 
116 Hfm ^'rt yr^y ZKny w’n’far ZK 'YKny ZKv> ^ 
*i ZKm fih'ymtyh “ ft il comprend distinctement que tout 
fifU art tromperi* ft miragjr ”; de meme Dhyana 346/hry 
*t ’^h'ynUyh. Lt> r«dif*l doit etre comparable k av. 

•* nwH-filleii* pU. a^. car unc analyse en ’^-8’ym- 
(*v, dswwtn- “ upparenrc") ne repondrait pas au 
Miw du mol. lii- tcxte sace portc lowfo. adaptation de 


vfapSduka. 

4, 5, !>■* restitutions proposees s'inspirent des autres 
version* et r^sultcni <l ailleum des antitheses. 

ft. Ia finale . . .’n 'pii suhsiste ne laisse aucun doute sur 
la restitution {l'*e nttrki' nifr^\n d’aeford aver I'original. 
1 a traruM nption iMiC'lienne de mokM nirnatwi est attfstie 


plus d'une low. 

t). yr'tf iiy qui si(tnilie " car iiitnsluit la phra.«e suivante, 
et ne jwut slBIutier ii cette place • ilurrh illll ' 

10, 'ytVA' (’.lit rejsmdri' au nuatrieme term*' de la serie 
chinoiv, Mill " vieillard ”, leipiel nutmjue au Sanskrit. Aux 
trow mills du Sanskrit Ui/roi. fim. ;mW<;oIu), Kumarajiva 
en op|MMe (jiiatre (mot. hoiimu . etre. vieillanl) que la version 
aoBilM’ime reprislnit. Cl ./8 ff<v IJ b- sopdicn a en outre 
prynk "si(tiie ' , (•onliiriiitimeiit iiu < liinois. et) face de »kr. 
mmjiut. Maw M. IVllini me fuit remarijiier que. daiLs le te.Tte 


de Kumarajivii, injm/ " lakMiia ” a ete eutendu par les 


ti4.>ninwtilateur' el truiim tion.s en valeur de rtony " .saqijua 


13. Je traduw L’tr '•/() m-w " pr>‘s<]u'tt la vieilletisf ’’ d’apres 
'yi'ffk' |o, terme iK.mraii d onKine oliseure. t’ette expression 
eat propre «u socilwu (Vitemlant il se ]»ourrait que iV 
■yAwfw d<‘|«eiidit de et fut jmralhMe 4 I'tr prynh L' 

’sAslVy, I 111 • b'* hi'-sitalioiui de M. Keiehelt quant au sens 

de la phrase suivante et h- doute iju il exprime (n. 4) sur la 
eorrecfion du texte sojtdien, ne tiennent pas devant I'aiuilyse 
de os* formules [. ikn^y. (dusH'um foia T^pkti, forme en 
niwtiti^ utt ftruupe nntiunal ou ’*ktrty jpue le rftle d’un participe 
«o -'p. Litt^alemerit ■ " e’eat ne demearant pas qu’iia tel 



fc ww a e i doit doniMr an doa; c'ort ae dMBieamit |mi daao 
fe ooi|» qu’il donne un don,” et«.. n> qoi a'ooeaidp avw 
fo oluiKiM. M«is It U 1. a par arrrur rvdinilM on 

Vjr ’tkwtff. 

lS-14. pSAjd. wui mot au eaa obUqu« et qui n‘«at paa 
pr4c4d4. oommr Imi autna, de ’( ou 'Pnif, dApeiui nfoaaaaita* 
ramt d«> 11 mit done dAterminf par toua ie« substantiCa 

qni le prAcWent: " dana la loi de la vois . . et non " in 
der Stimme . . . ^nnd im) OeaeU 

18. ”p'y ha^dofrrapkie pour "pV.V correeteinent <crit 1. 22. 
De >y au sene qu’il prend iri de “ bien obaerver, juger ", 
doit sortir la forme, partiripiale k l origine, mau figAe en 
exeiamatkiii. "p'l (VS. 41, I>hut» 68. eU-.) qui marque 
I'approliatton ((iramm. sogd., ii. p. 179).- Ijea autres version* 
garantiaiient la traduetiun de 'gky Ayr'n ("oAtA 41ev4"), 
par “levant" (ef. phi. jr*<ir-dedn). II (aut done modifier 
en ronsAtiueiuv l interpritation d un poasage du fragment 
ma|rk|ue (Heichelt. i. p. 63), L. 23-5 rtyysc 'fit' y'vr im 
lyr'H $'r m y Tny '$t‘ y'ser inn i'Sr kyr'n $r " et il doit 
I'agiter sept fois vem le levant et sept loia ver* le rourhaiit ". 

19. Au didnit de la ligne doivent etre suppIMa, cumme I'a 
vu M. Ii<>ichelt. les roots ZA' teVA- "k'i (if. I. 21) oinia par 
le t'Opiste. Ici et k la I. 22. la tradiirtion alleroande dnnncrait 
k pett.>aT <pie la negation est rApAt<V (L' L'\. Maia on doit 
tenir wnipfe tie ittV et enlendrt*. " Ket-re tpie . . . ou non 
(li r L ) > " ■ Xon (L')." 

20. !>■* troi* autre* noma des point* eardinaux aont faita 
)c« uns aur lea auln«. Comme pk " nord " ae rattaohe k av. 
ptuiaBi/a- ‘‘septentrional” (Reichelt, i, p. 40, n. 2), /Sr’J 
"sud" doit itre oonatroit aualogiquement aur I’oppoaA de 
poado-, aoit fra-. En face de '»ky kyr'ti “ eat " (cf. note de la 
1. 18) et parolldlement k t'br Ayr’ii "oucat”, on tronve 

oh entre aQrement «i-. Or. I’ev. fr&inta-, phi. frJUm 
ngnifie ” levant ” (cf. Bailey, BSOS., vi, 3,1931, p. 695 aqq,). 
IIadfi provoquerun *niima- dobaortirait ttJm- “ oouebaat 

21. La iactoie de kn'kk n'Ataot paa aaauiAe, k aaos en 

num. aainuaT IM9. S 




'i* §$ nomw BOOM**# toxnamjitots 

6mem U Aaum ports “ in dsn vkr Zmwkua 

(li B li t iip yn) *'• 

M. Poor 1» troMcription KZNH, cf. Schoeder, /nwi. Beiir., 
i, p. 45. n. 1. 

35. ZK jMtyitfi ZK ywi 'nym'k /Sw< prymyS wiry 'siit4y, 
■l ji.uu litt4r»leinent: “ bodhiuttva, qnalis duciplina est, 
modo tnontar ”, kutTement dit: " il doit ne demeoret 
(dkiw Im lignet) qur oonformtoent on yogs.” Le chinois 
dit dc mAms ; ” Ein bodhiuttvs sollte nor (so), wie er belehrt 
wild, wrweilm." 

Os remsrqaen proavent qne la Vajracoliedika sogdienne 
a 4t4 tradnits di> la version chinoise de Kamarajiva, non dn 
tanakrit. M. Pelliot (T'oung-Pao, 1932, p. 462) en a relevd 
nn antre indic« dans la tranacription de SubhiUi par syiepuS’y 
ob «yv- remnnte 4 chin, tiu rendant tu-. Sans un inter- 
m^dtairc rhtnois, tyvpicS'y pareitrait attester un *Subodhi 
piutdl qur SubhQtl. 

Kappclnns que l«i rollections sogdiennes de I’Acaddmie 
dc Berlin rcnfcroicnt Ic dernier fcuillet de cette Vajracchedika 
(c(. F W, K Muller. Soghdisthr Texte fAbhandl. Berl. Akad. 
1913). p, H9i 

JXDK.X 

NvuU i«« Mr rrlrivrr lr« tiiul* i|Ui fiiiu d'uiH' rrmirquc sperUle. 
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The First end SeocHid Crusades froa an 
Anoormous Syrtao Chrooide' 

TBunuirii* bt A. S. TRrTTf)S 
Wmt Nww ■T H. A. R. QIBB 

fK the yt^t \VX> (a.i>. 1098. a.h. 47'i *). tifty-oiw yean 
after the Turks liad couquerwl these lands, when Alextua 
was emperor in Constantinople, the Turk Yil^hi-Kiy&n (Alaia) 
had been nuule jjovemor of Antioch by Abu '1 FatJj,* the 
Eftyptian Afejal was in Jerusalem, which he luul taken from 
the Turks Suqniin and his brothers, the sons of Ortuk, two 
yean liefore, and all the sea-coast was subject to tlie Kgt'ptiana, 
Theodore KurbaU^ the sou of Hitim * was in Edessa, which 
be had saved from the Turks, expecting to luuid it over to 
the emperor. At this time many kings and chiefs of the Franks 
with a big army and worknu'it of all sorts, tlHiusands and teiu 
of thousands without end, got ready. There were four kinga, 
leaders of armies, ilohemuixl. (JoilfTey (flufra, (liindafra), 
Saint Gilles. and Tanered (Tangri) with many bishops 
and monks. They wt their faces to go by land through 
Greek territory, and to ertiss by the Helhwpont, where is 
Constantinople, sml the two seas are joined by a narrow strait. 
Tliey sent amlwssadors to Alexius to prepare and go out 
with them, to girt rcaily what was needful, and to arrange 
throughout his laml stores of food and fixider for the use 
of the army. Alexius promiiie<l to help them in all they 
needed. 

When the Frank armies advaiiocd and liegan to enter the 
boundaries and some of them reached a certain camp . . .* 
many footmen and workmen were sent on to crom before the 

' esext^ »«. HI. »U», »». The end is lot*, tlie Ust lUle is a.U. 831. 

• R%fatly Ml. 



■ wrived. Alniiu w»r»Hl tbf Turks in Nicsea and 
ila aMgbbooriMSMl Ui attark and kill thfni. So it was; the 
TMta haslenn] to attark them on the sea-shore and slew 
timn vi^^ut mrtey the whole of the advanced camp was 
dcitmyed. Wlien the Prank anuirji reached Comtantinople, 
thay met the Greek rm{ierr>r aiKi noble* and swore oaths to 
<»* another. Ab siu* }»tepaTe<l t<« go *'ith them in person 
b}' another roa<l Ihmutih Galatia. 

All the Franks and Greeks went and straightway camped 
against Nuw<a, took it from th»- Turk*, gave it to the emperor, 
and marrhed from there into Ciliria. The land was shaken 
before them. They eame to Syria, teckoiiwl to camp first 
against Antiorh, which was the head of all Svria, pitched 
their eamp* in all places near the eity, and clowi] the roads 
to those who woiihl eo in or out. They h-gan to kill and 
plunder in all the district. 

A* we sawl, nveislore TUW in Rlessa. Wh. n the townsmen 
heart! that the Franks had i-ome ami camfieil in the district 
of Antioch, tlo'v asknl him to »en<l for help from the Prank 
•ohiier, u. guaol tlve uty ac.inet the Turk.s. 'fheodore did 
n.rt agree to this lt,„ ahen he .«a tluit the townsmen were 
not strung enough and would send for them „hc Franks) 
against his will, lie pretended to agr*y though he was not really 
pjea^f at the.r cm,,.,. He was mmh afraid for mar,; 
tl >>"« be sent amhaKsadors t'o 

Ituke G.wlfrry. the head and . ommander of the Frank armie* 
waking him to send lr...ps f, guanl the land, When the ' 
-■ they mjoiml e.yee,slinc|y, 


Franks rea.i ihe leiie, 

and sent lUldw,,, iIUk.!,.,,). ,he brother of (Jorifrev, a nTous 

time was a vcy great erfy. HIM with the voices of 

pwo^. ^mtory was („U of villages, villas, and hamlKs 
HVn Bakdwin an.i his Franks ha,i been in Edema for 
•ome tone, certmn lewd townsmen begat, to rr-rnk-ir -T 

“Tw*-th. 
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tlifiir liearts so that they attained the mokednesa of ploMiot 
to hill their governor and letting the Franks rule over titem. 
They did this not from the love of the Franks but from the 
bad will of those who disliked Theodore. They raged like 
wild beasts, excited and inflamed one another, gathered in 
a great crowrd, and itused a tumult by the descent from the 
castle at the head of the spring. When he came to that 
crowd they rushed at him, so he fled before them to the lower 
castle which he had buOt above the east gate of the city. 
They attacked this and he asked them to swear that he might 
depart with his wife and children in poverty. They promised 
this with an oath so he opened the gate, but they did not keep 
their oath and dealt treacherously with him ; they went up, 
beat him, bound him with a rope, and let him down naked, 
wearing only a loin-cloth, from a high wall facing the city. 
When they had let him down . . } the son of H&tim and the 
destruction of bis house. Baldwin took all that belonged 
to Theodore and the two castles. 

When the Franks heard that Baldwin had captured Edessa 
they were very glad, pitched their camp close to Antioch, 
and pressed the siege hard. As the fighting grew more 
intense, some of the garrison plotted surrender and sent to 
Bohemund to hand over the city to him. When the plan 
was perfected the Franks climbed up and seized the wall 
and then began to rush down into the city. Yighf-Biyfm 
(Isgin) saw that the city was taken, took refuge in flight 
by the gate of the upper castle on the hill, and escaped to 
the east to Mt. . . .* The capture of Antioch was by treason, 
surrender by the garrison near the hill on the east side. 

While the Franks were besieging Antioch, a great chief, 
Kerbogha, came from the east to Edessa and reached the 
town gate. The whole district was full of flocks, cattle, 
goats, men, and houses. He did great havoc in the land, 
destroying, killing, plundering, and enslaving many of the 
people. He turned towards Aleppo to go to Antioch. When 
* Ta<ion*. 



IwfMdMd Alifiio awl kwat that Antioch had been captured 
Ijr Urn IVaiib, he hturiMl there and camped agabut the 
titf vhm tire Trank* had campKi with a great iorce that 
ht had bm^t fnnm Baghdad, Aiayria, and north Meso- 
patamia. He beleaguerfd the Frank* and began to attack 
the dtj. The gamKm undered from laA of com and fodder 
far their honea hecauae ttw (aikd waa laid waxte. No gnppliea 
«mam into the town that year ; the Frank* were thouaanda 
and a great multitude and no prtwdetl by (amine that the head 
of an aM roel twenty dmaiw while wheat and barley were 
not to be »e#n. In thia etrait it wax revealed in a dream to 
one of the biahop* that in a certain place in the great church 
of (faaykn wa* hidden tbi- apear wherewith the figure of 
(Twiat wa» pierced (which the Jew* dxl in Tilieriaa). “ Take 
Ibi*. l,a't It go Iwfore voii (io out againut the enemy and 
you will defeat them." Tliey foam! it. rejoiceil, and got ready 
to auMult the Turk* ; eH|ieruilly a« famine had destroyed 
tbetr hop*, (or thf> preferwl death in liattle nviteide to 
priahing like women. They put the sign of the cross and 


tbi* spar on iWir lance*. marrUi out, and God gave them 
the VK-ltiry. The Turk* broke and fl,-,!. After killing many, 
they went to tlieir ramp taking Imundles* spil. corn, horses^ 
ami good*. Tl«- fame the victor) spnad abroad, the 
heart* of all the Turkish king* wer- broken and shaken 
awl fear (ell on all the king* of the Und 
BoPmuiwl ruW in .\nUiwh with hi* sister * .son Tancrefl • 
Turk* beW .Sani, ; ArnH-nmn*. tla- «om, of fiasag held 
Zeugma • .mi tlw Unk* of the Kuphrai, * , Hasil the thief • 
an Am>eni.n, IwUl K.Mun .,„i Ka Un (he was so called 
(•eeatiae he robberl traveller, regularly); tlhii-.i.’ a Turk 
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ci the Bahulaqia held Sonaisi^ (ShAnuuMt) OtristtuiB,^ 
aoDB of Philaitns the Domestic, held Mar'ash and the Blade 
Mount; Axmenians, sons of Rifin, held Anasarba and CSici* ; 
and the Franks had captured Tarsus, Ma^ifa, and Adana. 

When the Franks grew strong they prei>ared to go up and 
besiege Jerusalem, marching by sea and land. First they 
besieged Joppa which is on the coast of Palestine and took 
it in a few days and from it they moved and pitched their 
camps against Jerusalem, surrounding it on all sides. They 
attacked it fiercely, building against it wooden erections and 
towers. The city was filled with a great multitude, an 
Egyptian army, weapons, and material of war. When the 
attack grew violent, the governor surrendered it to the 
Franks in July in the second year of their expedition, 1409 • 
of the Greeks. Thirty thousand Muslima were killed and the 
Franks sacked it, (The Christians in it had been expelled 
before the arrival of the Franks.) Godfrey, the Duke, 
a great leader of the Franks, became king. They spread over 
the country, captured the villages, forts, and towns of Palestine 
and all Galilee. 

Count Saint Gilles, one of the army chiefs who had come 
with the Franks, took a large force and besieged Tripoli, 
attacking it fiercely. The town was strongly fortified with 
three walls and a deep ditch between each two ; it was small 
and had a big garrison of warlike soldiers. Saint Gilles 
built a fort on the lower slopes of Mt. Lebanon and made 
it a town with a big population, as it is to-day. He fought 
long against the town, vexing it seven years, till the governor 
surrendered it.* He seized much booty and slew all the 
Muslims fotmd in it, occupying its territory round about 
and all the coast except Tyre and Ashkalon which is Ascalon ; 
these remained for the time to the Egyptians. Damascus, 
Qims, Tadmor, Basura * with Baalbek, Hamath, Aleppo, 


' Le. Greeks. 
• A.D. 1100. 


for 1406 (1090). 
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f), IbbMg,* 9*rt4n. and Csliinicus * wei© heW 
1^ ibe Torit* who did mnch d«na|!e to the lands held by 

dw Vnnin. 

At th» time Gabriel, a Chalcedoniaii, held Malaria; he 
•lipobted an governor Bttiin a eommander. When Buz4n 
«M kilW«l the town retnainwl in hi* power. Gabriel sent 
unbaasadoni to Bohemund of Antioch proposing that he 
riiouki come to Malatia awl mairj' Gabriel * daughter, whose 
name wa* Kira Murphia, and receive Malatia as a dowry 
with the dauehu-r. B«»hemuml (rtarted for Malatia and, 
when he waa near the town, Ginishmand (Danushman), 
ruler of Pnntu* and Gappadocia. fell on him. Bohemund 
was defeated, the Frank* with him kille«i, and he himself 
taken prisoner * After a time he wa* ransomed for a great 
sum, went laitk to AntaK'b. made ht* sisUT * *on Tancred 
niW of it, and I lien went by sea to his native place where 
he die«l. Saint (lilies also who had capfureil Tripoli made 
his son ruler of it and saileil to ht* own land. 

Anotlwr Frank loni tMimtl Pitabin (Poitevin ?) * planned to 
start when \m heant that the Frank* who had come had 
n)nquef«*l the land* i>f Syria and Palestine. He planned to 
pasa by Pampbriia and ('ap}Md<M ia and posHc.s,* the northern 
lands Arrivnl in <‘viwtantino[>le he took coun.sel with 
Aleiius at»l B*ked him for tniide* who knew the roads. He 
betrayed and misled him. He mnit men with him but told 
them to lead him iiil»> a desert where then' ws,s neither water 
iww (odder wnd he told the Tuik* id thos*. jskrt* so that they 
WHiia aortound then. Tin* eame to pa.s«. A great force 
of Turk* etivelojwd tlwm and overi.s.k them a* they were 
weary ami weak (mm hungrr and thirst. The Turks 
summmleil them, smote them wul, doud* of arrows so. as 
they had no strength to fisht and m, pUee to flee to. thev 

• MaaNj. 
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were defeated. They slew with the edge of the smnd i 
multitude without end and took from them a vast sum il 
gold and silver. Pftabin their leader escaped with a few mei 
and returned to his own land. 

Godfrey king of Jerusalem died after two * years leaving 
the kingdom to his brother Baldwin of Edessa. When the 
news came, Baldwin gave Edessa to another Baldwin, a 
prudent man, tm honoured chief of the Franks, went to 
Jerusalem, and ruled there in his brother’s place. Joscelyn, 
a kinsman of that Baldwin who had just become lord of 
Edessa, was lord of the Hill of Good News, Tell B&shir, in 
the district of Mabbuj. When Baldwin became lord of 
Edessa, Gabriel of Malaria ofiered him his daughter as he had 
offered her to Bohemund. Baldwin married Kira Murphia 
daughter of Gabriel and took her to Edessa. 

DAnishmand, the mighty ruler of the interior of Cappadocia, 
after his capture of Bohemund and ransoming him for much 
money, again grew strong, gathered his army, encamped 
against Malatia, and afflicted it. The garrison fought as 
they were able but, when the fight went against them and 
they were in distress, some persuaded the bishop of the town, 
who faithfully encouraged the men and prayed for them to 
fight night and day, to advise Gabriel the lord to agree to 
peace. When the fight was fierce the bishop spoke 
persuasively to Gabriel, but he, the accursed one, thought 
there was some plot. Satan entered into him and he dared 
to kill the bishop and many worthy Chri8t.ians of the town. 
He thought this would be his salvation ; it was his ruin. 
The bishop was Sa'fd (Si‘id) son of ^buni.* The besiegers 
prevailed over the town, captured it, and DAnishmand 
became its lord.* Gabriel was killed and his house 
exterminated utterly. 


‘ Lsenna in HS. 

* Bar. Heb., Eccl. Chron., i, 463. 

‘ Thu snggMta that Ibn DAnisbinand's captore of Kalatia took piaoa 


in a.n. 1103. 
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Burt), mm EdnM, wm Ukb rich uul populous with nuua; 
Mflliimi and Chrntiam, and all aorta of famous merchants 
tiM vrikj wa« alio rirb. populous, and full of hamlets, II 
WH ntkd hy a Turk nanw^ Balu], one of the sons of Ortuq 
Dw Franki of Kdesna harruxl it on one side ; on another 
Amenuns from the banks of the Euphrates put themselves 
nadir Frank ordpra awl liamed it. As Balaq realized that 
Snriij could not ronttnur m the midst of the Christian lands, 
he leftl alt emhaiwy to Ifaldwin of Eilessa offering to surrender 
Sarij if lemt* were aftnr-d to and e^tttl)lisbed by oath, 
bakiwtn niaile all the promises wantrsf mid Saruj with its 
ctlailel was hamied over to him. He s.f in it « famous Frank 
ttamrsl PuUhir who eolle<i«l much money from vSatii;. He 
laul hands on an Arab .Muslim ‘nbaid. a leader mid eouncillot 
in tU town, hu hfirtlieni and relatives, and took from their 
booses money and wealth passing wool.. So Pii^shir grew 
rich and stfong. 


Mhen ,Km,.n*n b. <lri«,,. umle ,.f Italm,. h,„ni that the 
I^iks Imd taken .Haru,. he gatherixl a great armv and 
brsirgeil ,t. relying on the numVr of Miisliias in the'town 
Hhen Bahiwm of E.l..«, Wanl ,K., h, out to fight 

hmt. When the two earn,a were near together tl.e Turks 
taaf an amf.ush and fell the Franks from fnmt and rear 
Uijtether. The Franks were ,lefe«t«l man, a,,r,. ^1^1 

hu. Haldwu. e.,a,a,l p,Wa ami a„.t m fe„r a. ross the 
Kuplirales to .\nti..-h to raise arm, «„<! rel ' * 
I’UUh.r of ,Wu, was taken eapt.ve. All the ChrJ.lTh^re 

a^t tnto the e„«l.t IV**. xhe Frank bishop of 
Who bapjienni to be in Sarb,. Thev t.a.k w„h them workmen’ 
ai»l ^vA |«.i ,n xh . , r 

Fninic* thr Turk* tlir ciuUvl att i 

t^n. ttercelv, While tlmy were fighting mgh^ wj 
^ mrasenger of HaMwm e*me tJet nadv msSe ’ V,tn 
dawn came, the Frank.s lighted tonVs o,. tiie points 
^ uie earth splitting at tl«. noi« 

“ •« help. Pear fell „n ^ 
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were defeated, and many were slain wili the edge of the 
sword. The Franks went to the Turkish camp and got 
plunder without end, money, and goods. The Muslim 
dwellers in the town were afraid, did not believe that the 
Franks would show them mercy, so seized the town gates, 
manned the wall, and resisted the Franks. They hoped 
to hold the town till an army of Muslim Turks relieved them. 
The Franks tried to persuade them to give up this obstinacy, 
assured them with oaths that they had no wish to kill them, 
but they would not listen. The Franks announced ; “ Let 
all Christians in the town w'ear the badge of the cross " ; 
then they roared like lions, sprang from the citadel into the 
town, and fell on it like butchers. They slew all, old and 
young, so that the town was filled with the corpses of the 
slain, thousands and tens of thousands, without number. 
The populous city was destroyed and the Christians left 
gathered round the citadel and lived there miserably.^ 

After the defeat of Kerbogha * mentioned above, the 
attack on Saruj, the defeat of Suqmin, and the disasters 
to the Muslims of Sariij, a lord from the east, Jikirmish 
(Gigirmish), got ready and advanced with a great army to 
fight the Franks and guard the lands. He went first to 
Edessa, his army marching through the country, killing, 
enslaving, destroying, doing all they pleased. As he came 
near the city the Frank garrison marched out to fight them 
outside the east gate to prevent them from approaching 
the gate. Many foolish Edessenes took their shields and 
swords and went insolently outside the city to fight the 
Turks who, as they saw them coming out hurriedly and in 
no order, retired a little, till they (the Franks) were spread 
on the plain before the east bridge. They (the Turks) cheered 
one another and sought to leap on them from all sides. Those 
on the wall saw this, feared that the two amues wo\ild be 
mixed, would return together, and rush violently into the 

* A.D. 1101. 

' Quibagad. D may be due to dittography. 
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tows, to tlwy shut the gttea. The Turks turned and fell 
MWfetf on the fighting Edessenes; these fled and, when 
^btjr found the gates shut, trmbied and were stupified because 
the^oontd not reach the bridge over the moat to cross between 
the walla. All fell into tW moat on one side or the other. 
The Turkish loot came doan Itehind them and killed without 
mercy, In a moment tike moat a'as filled with dead, blood 
ran like a nver and went down the moat. So having laid 
waste and burnt the countiyKidi-, Jikirmiah went away.* 

At this time (me of tfie tUladu()ia with a few Turks lived 
and ruled in SumaisAt . he surrendered it to the Franks, 
taking money for it. and went away. In the northern lands 
of (largsr Annenians liv(‘d and ruled, OaaUndin,* Tdbtiig, 
and CTiristophef, the sons of Sanbil. The land was populous, 
almunding in monasteries and houM*» of priests ; among them 
the ton vent of il>e I,adders, tliat is of Kt. Ahkhai lielow the 
clifla of the Euphrates , that of the Barefooted of Paskiu ; 
that of Ht <Je..rge ; that of Shim of St. Shahtni ; that of 
Maleiis with is.pu'ms villages, hamlets, and fields. They 
had many inmates, all ortluslox. The Armenians who 
ruUsl them were m the servic- of the Franks. 

In the year Ult when tf.e Frauk.s were strong, all their 
king* gathered a,th great armn-s and eamc Ukgether at 
talewa to march east and con,,uer the countries there* 

The, stayed long m hiessa discu.^s.ng ,1... 
towns that Isdonged t.. the Turks wam.M .Mavvafariqin 
iw XmKl, o,.e N,s.b«. on- ^ - 

I^rve. nuKker, . Then t|.ey ,.re,ukr..d to on 

also began eolle. t . .1..,, 

Htt-rrullmg alm«, tlie duts...,.,hr |«ub. the Turk, gathered’ 
IWikh is 

*.a. IIUA *Pf«er..n ^ 

* Bar Ustawas. ('*««• <n| <• . 
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ft great force and waited to attack them when they AonM 
naarch. 

When the Franks left Edessa, a great company of the 
townsmen went with them in their company to plunder, 
^w rich, and take captives Muslims and Turks where they 
conquered. So it was a big camp. "WTien they reached 
the plain of ^rrin and passed it on the cast, they came 
bo the House of Abraham, at a place called Dahbdnah,* 
where is a great mosque and house of prayer of the Muslims. 
Fhe men of ^arrdn feared the Franks, took the keys of the 
;own, came to do obeisance to them, and proffered submission. 
Baldwin of Edessa thought that HarrAn belonged to him, 
i)eing of his territory, and that if they camped there, the 
rings would take possession, many soldiers would enter it 
tacking and plundering, the town would be weakened, and 
ihis would be no advantage to him; so he returned the 
ceys, told them that they were his men, to keep the town 
or him till he should return and the stranger peoples be 
cattered. Tancred of Antioch and the other kings were 
rexed when they heard this and very wroth with Baldwin. 
They told him that he had not done well, they should have 
tccupied that strong city, left their superfluous baggage in it, 
nd gone in light order to meet the enemies who were near, 
f God gave them victory none would have taken it from 
Baldwin ; and if the Turks had heard of the taking of the 
ity, it would have broken their spirit. If they should be 
lefeated, which God forbid, it would be a near refuge, 
laldwin did not agree to this. 

The Franks marched from Dahb4nah and spread out 
owards the river Balfkh, the angry Tancred marching always 
ehind and in the rear. When they reached the river, they 
t once saw the Turks, thousands and tens of thousands, and 
he battle began.* They showered arrows on the Franks, 
ouring on them like clouds of rain. This threw them into 
' At the KUToe of the BaJikh nTW, now 
> 7th Iby, IIM. 
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The Turk* drew their swoids and 

.1. W,„ « .be »- .!»t . n,^ 
of tite V«n Jud befpin, they turned and fled, abando^g 
tlKW in front. Tije Turk* inereaned in strength, slew without 
Bimy, awl U)ok many into captivity. Baldwin of Edesaa 
«a» taken alive with a kiiwman. Count JosceliTi of Tell BAshir, 

• valiant nian. They put heavy fetters on them, plundered 
their camp, arm*. Iwrae*. and good* without end. The 
Turk* took Baldwin and JosceKm in bonds to Mosul and 
tlwre thev reigned, topay-turvily, as they had hoped. Tancred 
c.i .^n^HK-h went to Kdesna and rented for a few days, eating, 
rtmiking, and artiiig a* he wiahed. He took from it much 
wraith and horse* and made one of his own men, Richard,‘ 
IMVeriior. Tancred then went to Antioch. 

This Hicliard wa* a bad. tyrannical, unjust man, and 
greedy. The men of KdesHa found for th(‘m.selve,s a time 
that etiitcsl iheir wic-kedncnw . they traduced each other, 
alt wild lukd grudg).* against others found an opportunity. 
He inflicted on them cruel torture*, imprisonments, and 
dMgrace. He gjithcosl much money, espc'ciullv a.s he knew 
tliat he was a (h.«troy.T aiul a jMuwer-by, not the true lord 
and Iwir. 

Baldwin of K.le»ea and his famous kinsmuu Joacelyn were 
captivi'w m Mosul, and none troiibUsI to frtH'them, for Tancred 
was angn with them and Rielianl held their lands and uaed _ 
tlwni as he likcsl The prisoners tcaik counsel and Baldwin 
saiti that It would Iw hard to releam* him as he was an 
imwirtant man and so Joscclyn must in- released first and 
then Ive couhl work for Baldwin's relea.s<-. A ransom of 
twelve thousand dinars was fised for Joscelvn and twelve 


rewpeetcHl men of hw friends were given as hostages. He 
was s*.t <r»w to eolleet his ransom and to work for Baldwin, 
but while He was doina this, the twelve hostages in Mosul 
bnike thmngh the wall where tliey were imprisoned and fled 

' Nejiibew ul Bohsmimd. 
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to aafety. Thoa Josoelyn and hk suieties wwe freed without 
any e^nse. With the help of the lord ‘ of Qal'at Ja‘bar 
on the Euphrates, a renowned man and a good mediator, 
Baldwin’s ransom was fixed at seventy thousand mikhiUUe 
dinars. Joscelyn collected some twenty-five thousand, took 
them in person to Qal'at Ja'bar, and made himself surety 
for the remainder. The commander sent ambassadors with 
the money to Mosul and made himself responsible for the rest 
as Joscelyn was in his keepmg. A new governor JAwali • 
had been appointed to Mosul who had heard of Joscelyn but 
had not seen him. When he heard that he had put himself 
in the hands of the Turks as a guarantee for all this money 
he desired to see him. When the embassy came with the 
twenty-five thousand dinars and the surety of the lord of 
Qal'at Ja'bar for the forty-five thousand, he set Count Baldwin 
free. He sent desiring to see Joscelyn for he had heard that 
he was a famous, wonderful warrior. The lord of Qal'at Ja'bar 
gave Joscelyn clothes, a fine horse. Prank arms, and sent him 
to Mosul. \\Tien he arrived the governor assembled his 
best troops in full armour, went to the parade ground, and 
ordered Joscelyn to ride in his presence. He rode, did 
exercises with his spear, wheeled this way and that, pleasing 
the governor who remitted ten thousand of Baldwin’s ransom. 
Joscelyn dismounted, kissed the ground before him, and 
thanked him. For kneeling thus another ten thousand was 
remitted. On their return to the town he made him a feast 
and remitted another ten thousand. Joscelyn stayed some 
days at Mosul, the governor showed him great kindness, 
swearing and making him swear that they would not fight 
each other as long as they lived, rather they would help each 
other in time of need. He gave Jcwcelyn gifts, set him free 
completely, remitted the whole of Baldwin's ransom, and 

• Nsjm ud-DawIs Malik b. SAlim aJ-'afiaUi. On bia relationi with 
Joac^yn cf. Oaima b. Munqidb. tr. Hitti (ita Arab-Syrian OerUleman), 
pp. 119-20. 

• Blank in MS. 
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'When they were rple*#ed,' Kiciurd, who had governed 
kkMn, gathered all he hatl collected from the town and went 
a itk own ImkI Mar aeL. When Baldwin and Joacelyn 
ame to Edewia and learnt what Tanrrcd and Richard had 
lime there, llw enmity and anger lietween them flamed up 
new, and llwv prepared for liattle. Joecclyn sent to the 
wvemor of Moeul who wnt many Turkish soldiers to help 
Lim. The armu'K niet in the land of the monastery of 
hibba (?) betwe*-ii Cyrrlms and Dalik,* the dust of their 
nwimiu-r r.we t,i heaven The Turks fl«l, the men of Antioch 
lumued and cjui( kly slew them ; Baldwin and his men fled 
nd this was the enrl of the light. After a time they agreed 
ml made pea»e and gn-at amity was restorerl. 

Ill 1417 when the Frank kings were at peace, Mawdtid, 
he riili r of Ih. east, gatt.end a va^t army without number 
iiid went up (,rst t.. He eampd Wlow in the eastern 

dam nmnd Kasas castle > He .sent many horsemen to ravage 
hv land, so they cut down the gardens and trees, spoiled the 
and, destroy,si convents but did „nt approach the city to 
ight against it and wl up engines of war. They just 
ippn.ar h.sl and went away 
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sufiered from scarcity and having no patience, os is the bad 
habit of the Franks, they resolved to cross to the west of 
the Euphrates while still facing the enemy. 

As they moved on the road to SumaisAt, a great army with 
many followers, townsmen, and villagers attached, by the 
instrumentality of Satan a Frank, who was enraged with 
his lord, went to the Turkish ramp on the JullAb and told 
Mawdud that the Franks were in full flight, faint from himger 
and weakened by the fatigues of the way. " If you hurry 
to pursue them you will inflict great loss on them.” At once 
Mawdfld gave orders, heralds shouted, and trumpets called ; 
mighty warriors mounted and followed the Franks who did 
not know what had happened and did not look before or 
behind. When they reached the Euphrates, the fighting 
men crossed first while the footmen and baggage waited 
behind. God was angry with his people, especially with 
the Edessenes who were in the majority there. Suddenly 
the Turks overtook them, fell on them like butchers, killing 
without pity ; still more were drowned, the Turks thrusting 
at them with lanees ; many were taken captive. The Turk.s 
fell on the spoil, stores, and baggage. The advance of the 
Franks hail a bail end. Mawdud went back to his land. 

At the turn of the year at harvest Mawdud with a great 
army marched straight on Edessa, camped against the town, 
devoured the land and crops, and cut down tlie gardens and 
trees that remained.* He bcsiegeil the town, causing great 
distress, and fought fiercely against it ail the summer. 
Distress in the town grew with the scarcity mid their spirits 
failed them, for year after year they planted and laboured 
but did not reap. Mawdwl made them many promises, told 
them to give the city up to him for then they would see great 
good instead of suffering such woes. The men of Edessa 
sent no answer of peac-e hut some twenty Armenians conspired 
with Mawdud to betray the city. He shifted his camp and 
pitched opposite Sarfij that the men of Edessa might think 

> This reUtes to the (ecODcl fiege oi EdeMC, ApritJone, a.d. 1112. 
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ttwl b* h»d gom Md be eardess in guaiding the wall. Soon 
alter when it b<>K»ti to get light after midnight on a Siindaj 
ihny (the Turk*) came quickly from the east between the 
hedpm of tlw ganii-iu to escape notice and sent some doughty 
warrioni on foot to the place agreisi on near the wall on the 
aaat of the city in»i>le tb«- lower bridge over the moat over 
which the water jiasses. There i* a comer and open space 
fit for an aifvnriture .A great corner tower was there, the 
guanl of It was a well-known cilizi-n named Cyrus. There 
they rni-t armnling to agnsmietif ; the traitors let down ropes 
Aiul pullwl up stroriK ladders and tied tlu-m to the wall. They 
began to . limb up and. the watchers, when they saw this, 
crie.1 in dcpair - The enemy are on the wall.” The enemy 
o«t*i.ie heanl this and ts-gan to make a tumult on the west, 
lieaUng drum*, blowing trump.'t.*. that the citizens might 
think it the S4ene of lighting, go there, and leave the traitors 
utidi.t..rUsl, «i that their own me,, eoidd climb up. They 
kllbvj nil 1,1 thiit (ilft.e win. did ii.it .siitrender. Cvrus wa.s 
Mteni from fright «g.«n*t I,is will, an.l let them airry out 
their plan Als.ut sixty men cl,mb.Hl „„ to the tower, 
Ihiy broke an.l all .*a« th.- Turks on the t.iwer. The Franks 

an.l i hlcN were lMinir-slri.k-...i .1 .. ,, 

treaehery tf 
Turks, and 
J.wicelyii id ' 
nMuiiucrl th. 
tV'hen tbrv I 
on a ro.d ala 
He hcart.'ii.a 
they sti.e! . 
arrows, and 
Tlwy fell at 
heart. Joeci 
Twicr they 
his ahietd. I 
•kpt. h«ld it 


le fitv. tin. en.-my outM.le, the wall full of 
every man running to hw houM- an.l children. 
Pell fhishir »,«, m hi.l.is.Ha ; he nru^i like a liero 
■ wall on that side, and .Irew near the enemv.’ 
mw him. they gn,l.er.a| on the big tower, stood 
.ve him anil showensf on him arrow.* and stones. 

I 

' -r ■n ai. Iiw iHimer wi„|e many men were on it 
>d were sma.*lH.d. Tinas- afs.ve lost hope- and 

^V‘7' c Turb. 

^.ole lum fnim above with stones and broke 
fe took a sack f„„ ^ 

over h» he«l. and clmibed stoutly among^ 
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'Hiey fled. Some he knocked down with his sword, some 
threw themselves down and were broken. The plot foiled, 
it hardly began. Mawddd went to his land. The Franks 
tried the traitors, seized many guilty and innocent, cut off 
hands and noses, put out eyes; many died, others were 
executed. 

Some years later * Mawdud went to Damascus, Palestine, 
and Galilee, he wasted, plundered, destroyed, and took many 
captives. He came to Damascus and, when he entered the 
great mosque on Friday * to pray as is the Muslim custom, 
Ismailians killed him. In the same year * died Tancred of 
Antioch who, as he had no son. was succeeded by his sister’s 
son Roger (Rugil), a proud youth. 

Roger was proud and handsome, he gathered troops and 
soldiers, married the sister of Baldwin of Edessa ; with his 
army he attacked the strong fortTe8.s of ‘ez4z in the plain of 
Cyrrhus. He dug tunnels in the ground under the wall, 
put beams under it, and then set them on fire. The wall 
tottered and fell; the Franks leapt in tlirough the breach, 
took the fort, and slaughtered all the Muslims in it. Thus 
Roger took this famous fort.* 

On 29th November, 1422, at dawn on Sunday a severe 
earthquake ruined Germanics which is Mar’ash. It perished 
entirely, the convents were destroyed, the whole wall fell, 
twenty-four thousand were killed besides strangers, and 
more than a hundred priests and deacons. The castle of 
Mansur and many other places were wiped out. In this year 
Baldwin of Edessa was angry with Joscelyn, put him in 
prison, and afflicted him. After his release he went to 
Jerusalem to Baldwin, who welcomed him, loved him, and 
made him governor of Tiberias and Galilee,* There a son 
was bom to him whom he named Joscelyn. In this year 
died Rudwdn (Rataun) of Aleppo.* 

* A.D. 1113. * 2iid October, 1113. 

• December, 1112, ♦ A.D. 1118. 
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The TuiiAih •oHut lived in Perain and sent governors to 
mik o{ the western land*. WTien Mawdud was killed in 
DaaiMcus, Burski was wnt to Assyria. He advanced, camped 
fint at BtU-ssa, destroyed the Kardens. and did great damage 
in the land,‘ He crosswi the Euphrates, camped in the 
territory <>( Alepjm. and wasted the land.s of the Christians 
as best ss he wuld, Then he went back. Next year he 
came as usual to Eie^tsu, the land and destroyed the 

crops, then move<l to Alepjx*, and preparetl to fight the 
Franks They gatheTe*! their {ones, camiHHi between 
Aleppo ,tnd Antuxh, ami in 1427 the lines were drawn up, 
trumpets soundisi, atul druias Ix'ut. God gave the Franks 
vtctory. th«‘ Turks were ilefeat^d and slain, their camp sacked, 
and ilurski ft/sl with a few men.* 

Ahu’l Gltsrih, an Armenian, held the .strong castle of 
Blrta fttl Ilirn). llsldwiti of Ktlessa with his kinsmati Galerau 
arul a hig army Uvsiegisl this castle for a long time as he could 
not carry it by assault Then .\bu’l Oharil), u.s he could get 
no help, surrendered on terms and Gulcran married his 
daughter with the ca-stle as dowry. So the Franks took 
this fort 

In 1421)* BahUin of Ede.vwt went to pray in Jerusalem, 
baklwin of .leriissleiii .olIcctiHl an army, marched into Egypt 
to Fsrsmu. ami .iiisl there. He gave orders for liis 
to Iw laid in the tomb of his brother Godfiev ami for Baldwin 
to Is. chewen king. Thm au.s done. Baldwin .summoned 
ismnl J.sMvIyii fr«ini Tilwrias ami made jieacc with him. 
So Baldwin rul.sl in Jermsalem and Josceivn in Tiberias 
When J,sa.-lyn . ame ,o T.U r.as he won many victories and 
was feansl by nil around 

M^hae! ssm of Com.tantine. an Armenian. rule,l the land 
of Oargsr d'onstantin.. w..s b„ri,xl ,-h,ie a prisoner at 
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Samau&t by the earthquake that ruined Har'aah.) Miohaid 
was a proud youth who did much evil to all, maint-aining 
brigands and liueves in all these parts. Baiaq son of Ortuq, 
who once ruled Saruj, held Haazit and the castle of Zaid.' 
He warned Michael to desist from his evil ways and restrain 
his- thieves from attacking merchants and travellers. He 
paid no heed. Complaint was made to Baiaq continually 
till he could not contain himself but gathered a great force 
of Turkmen in Kdnun, a bitter month, to go to the populous 
land of Gargar. God's providence accompanied, helped, 
and guided him, for the Euphrates was frozen and he and all 
his Turkmen crossed in an instant, while, had they been 
forced to cross in boats, they could not have done it in five 
days. He came to the land in the evening and hid his army 
among difficult rocks, and none knew of them. God was 
angry with the people of the land. That night heavy snow 
fell so the Turkmen tracked by the footsteps in the snow all 
who left the villages to flee to the hills or upland pasturee 
and killed them or took them captive. They spread through 
the land like a flood, burned houses and villages and did 
much harm. 

When Baldwin went to pray at Jerusalem he made Galeran 
of Birta his deputy in Edessa. He collected all the soldiers 
he could and attacked the camps of the Turkmen in the plains 
of Mt. Hisma east of Edessa and in the land of Ghizi son of 
Ortuq when they were not expecting it. He captured five 
hundred men, women, and children, twelve hundred horses, 
a hundred thousand cattle, camels, and goats, and killed 
many fighting men. He brought the captives to Edessa. 
This was in March, 1426 * ; it was the c^use of evil. 

Gh^zf was angry (he was then the famous head of the 
family of Ortuq), gathered a great army and at harvest-time 
camped near Edessa but some way from the fields and crops. 
Peace was arranged and they gave him such Turkmen captives 

> Khaitlwrt. now Stiorinit. 

• A.V. 1119. 
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M lad. He left the city without doing any damage, 
moved to T^airAn and occupied it, then croeeed the Euphrates, 
and oocopied Aleppo and it* territory. He became more 
powerful tluin ail the Turkish chiefe , even the governors of 
Awtyria oie-ywl him. He gathered an army and invaded 
Antioob. 

When Ib^ger of Antiof h heanl of Ghizi's invasion he 
marche«f to meet him. Baldwin of Jerusalem and Galeran 
were coming to his assettanoe but the proud young man 
would not wait for the coming of the king as he thought 
that he could ilefeat the Turks alone and keep the glory and 
virtorv. linpudentiy he drew near the Muslim camp. The 
Turks eipinlly desired to light liefore the coming of the Franks. 
They surround*’*! Roger like a ring anti showered on the 
camp arrows like clouds of hail. God was angry with the 
Franks aiul tumiHl his face froni Roger who died in this 
liattir aiui was never fouml, neither among the dead nor the 
pnsonets. The Turks tis>k the Iwiggage and all that the 
Franks had.‘ 

After the death of Bog<'r. Baldwin of Jerusalem, the eount 
of Trifsdi, and Galeran from Kilessa arriv(><l. The men of 
Antioi'h went out to nie«'t the king. He assumed the govern¬ 
ment, to<jk the soliliem available, and marrhed to meet 
GhAjci Battle was joined. (J<si was angry with the Turks, 
•o GhAzi was defeaf«>d uiuf iiianv of liis troops slain.* He 
barely estWpfsJ with a few followers to .Aleppo. 

Bahlwin rrttmicf with joy and victory to Antioch and 
then to .Jerusalem, H.* calle<! Joscdyii from Tiberias and 
111 U3‘* sent him to rule in Kdesss.* to the delight of the 
ertuens. Galeran went Imek to Birta. Joscelyn gathered 
an army, aitaeke.! the Turkish camps, and took many 
pramner. »ts fame .sprea.1 abrcuid in north Mesopotamia 
and fear of him fell on the Turks utound. The Turkmen 

• Smh June, 1119. 
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whose fellows had been enslaved took refuge with Child 
of Mardin and persuaded him to attack Edessa and avenge 
them. He gathered a vast army, camped about Edessa, 
devoured the crops, cut down the gardens, ravaged, and 
departed.* 

Ghdzi had become powerful and was uplifted because he 
ruled his own land, that of his brother Suqmdn’s sons, and 
that of his uncle's son Daud, as far as Assyria, Armenia, and 
the land of the Iberians. HLs kin ruled over all Armenia. 
Trouble broke out between them and king David of the 
Iberians who are Barastaye.* Ghdzi was audacious, gathered 
all his kin with large forces, and invaded the laud of the 
Iberians. When the king heanl of this, he gathered his 
forces and came to meet him. A battle took place, Ghdzi 
was defeated, the Iberians pursued them and killed many, 
and plundered all their belongings.® Thus he returned in 
shame, escaped to his own land, and shortly after fell sick, 
and died.* His son Timurtash (Dumurtash) ruled in his 
stead in Marda (Mardin), Ddra, and Mayyafdriqin. Balaq, 
his uncle’s son, held the castle of Zaid and Hanzit-* 

In Malafia ruled after the sons of Ddnishmand a man of 
the great family of the Turkish kings,® and after his death 
his two little sons with their mother; Mas'ud his first-born 
ruled in Iconiiim and the interior towards the Greeks ; Ghizi 
son of DAnishmand ruled in Sebaste, Cassarea, and Neocsosarea. 
He became proud, acted haughtily, and set his face against 
Malatia. He used all means to seize its lord and take the 
town, even wishing to marry his daughter to him. As he 
did not take it by guile, he showed his hand, gathered an 
army, and besieged it. He reduced it to great straits through 

I May, 1120. 

* ;Hrathea«c-> 

* a.n. 1121. 

* Stfa November, 1122. 

* Two acetions retating to Gmk affaire omitted. 

* i.e. Qilij Anlan I of the Sefieqa of R«im. 
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nueftjr mkI iainbe til] pestilence raged, and be captured it 
in 1434.’ Tbiia be grew powerful, his dominion inclading 
Cappadocia, Halatia, and all the towns from it to the north 
Ma of the Kbazars. He regularly invaded Greek land, 
ravmipng ««• iar as Galatia. Colonia, Heraclea, and all the 
ooaat of the north sea. He enslaved, deatroyed, and 
easaed l«s«. 

J(Meelyn (Mjunt ol Kdensa married the daughter of Roger 
of AntirM'h and ffvt VisAz as dowry with her. He went to 
bring her to Edessn and stayed the night in Birta. That 
night a lew tnen came from MariVia,* the Valley, and the 
liMtriet of Bfrta and rejiortei] that tlie Turks had made a raid 
and taken i-aptive all they met. It was the army of Balaq 
lord of Uaii*l( and the castle ol Zaid. He had come from 
Aleppo with four thousand Turkish honiemen and had sent 
them on all aides to ravage while he himself had camped at 
the well eallni HAig, a js-rennial spring in the dominion of 
Kdesiia, one of the famous castles oppasiti’ the district of 
Raakaifa HIm'ii the Franks heard the news they were 
eager I'umue the rni-lers for they had no idea tliat Balaq 
was camping n.;ir witli his whole foree. Galeran especially 
urged Jisavlvn .m Watw it was hts land, Thev started 
It. haste at night, inoui.fcl p,s,r hors,-.s. and pursued' thinking 
to overtake them in the land of Raskaifa. They came to 
platvw where they sow the tracks of the raiders and followed 
them from n.ghf till mid.Iai, eon«unu>d hv thirst, dust and 
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kni^its.^ They brought th«m to Balaq, who till then had 
not believed, thinking it a dream that such princes should 
in an instant become prisoners. Thus these two famous 
lords were captured when they never expected it. Balaq 
took them to the gate of Edessa expecting the town to 
surrender, but the citizens abused him and said no word of 
peace. He put his prisoners in Castle Zaid. 

King Baldwin was in Antioch when he heard this news; 
he at once went to Edessa, stayed there, and put a garrison 
there under the command of an honoured monk, Gkxifrey 
(Gufra) Almuin, until they should know what would happen 
to Balaq's captives. At this time Michael the Armenian, 
lord of Gargar, was harassed by the Turks and as he knew 
that he could not hold the castle he gave it to king Baldwin 
and received other places to sustain his life. 

After surrendering Gargar, Michael was given Dalik, and 
Baldwin went to Antioch. Balaq continued to haraas Gargar, 
ravaging it, Sumaisif, Gakti, and Castle Man^lrr. Baldwin 
had to come to the rescue again and bring com from Kaisdn 
and Sumaisit. Wlien Balaq heard that he was at Kaisim, 
he collected his forces and went to the river Singa between 
Kaisun and Sumaisdt. Baldwin, who did not know that 
Balaq was so near, kept the feast of the ascension at Kaiadn 
and on the Tuesday they marched without any precautions. 
They reached the famous bridge of the Singa about one 
parasang away ; most of the cavalry were far off, indeed they 
had not reached the river ; the king with a few attendants 
was ahead with the standard before him, when suddenly 
Balaq’s ambushed troops sprang on him like twilight wolves 
from all sides, armed, equipped, howling for booty. They 
surrounded the king like a ring, capturing him, his sister’s 
son, a handsome youth, and many others.* Many were 
killed. Balaq took the king to Gargar and tortured him till 
he surrendered the castle. Balaq occupied it and was satisfied. 

' September, 1122. 

• April, im. 
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tW famd «M deUveied from the thieve* and briganda who 
M-tod it and robbed the poor; there wa* peace in the land. 
It ia aaid that Balaq would impale a Turk for taking a bit 
ei meat (tom a poor man an<( he would not let any harm the 
Chrirtian* even by word. He put a garrison in Gargar and 
then tofA the lung and the other prwonere to Castle Zaid 
to join .h>i«'‘’lyn and Galeran. Joecelyn had been captured 
in Hi'ptendter. th«' news reachid hhlessa on the eve of the 
(east o( the (’riitw, there wa* no procession that year, instead 
all was laiwnlation. In .\pril on hit-Tuesday Baldwin 
wan taken. When leaving Castle Zaid. Balaq said to 
Joseelyii, " 1 will hring the king to you, God willing.” So 
it was, SIS months later he joine<J them. 

\ s4>eond lime this year Balaq eampd against Edessa, 
ruineil t he erojs. and gardens, ami laid waste the land. Thence 
he went to l.larran which surrendered, to .\lpppo which also 
sulmutletl, ami then he invadeil the Frank lands of Tell 
lUshir, Gallic, and ‘ewi/,. He enslaved, plundered, swept 
away all tlie villages ond s**nt them to his land. He captured 
Castle Mansur and the men of Klmldt, doing great evil in 
Prank land that w.ir 

In .August tliat year HHo some twenty .krmenian soldiers, 
who aerved in the strong (oft imniisl Between the Castles 
on the hill of Kai'un. laid a plot with (lislfrt'v .Vlrouin and 
Hie queen They went to Co-stle Zanl a.s poor soldiers, ten 
of iheni carrying gra(>e». fruit, and fowls. These pretended 
to lie villagers wanting to complain of the sti-ward who had 
done them wrong The others staywl outside ready to join 
them wlwn the work Wgan. Those tarrying loads went to 
the uiqs-r gate of tU f.crt and toUi the porter the reason of 
their coming, to .'ompUin of th.‘ .-tewnnl. The\ were told 
U. wait Iwtweeii the gates while the captain was told. He 
was giving a Urmuet to the o«i,^n.. wme was passing, and 
they were merry Many of Hh- guard were looking on, 
only two or three were with.th.- porter in the gate. When 
the measenger went to the raptain, tW men took the swoida 
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hanging between the gates, killed the porter and oU whom 
they found, and called to their friends outside who joined 
them. They held the gate, rushed on the diners, and killed 
them all,^ They freed the prisoners, hold the, csstle, and 
all the Armenians in the town who could joined them. As 
soon as the disaster was known, news was sent to Balaq in 
Aleppo. Turks came night and day from all sides and 
invested the castle closely so that none could go in or out. 
On the first night Joscelyn on foot with two or three others 
made bold to leave, broke through the encircling ring, and 
escaped. He had promised the king not to rest till he had 
reached Jerusalem and brought an army to relieve them. 
He went by Kaisun, Tell BAshir, Antioch, to Jerusalem. 
All rejoiced that Baldwin and Galeran were released and the 
wealth piled up in Castle Zai<l captured. When Balaq heard 
what had been done in his strong fort, the capital of his 
kingdom, the treasury of his wealth, he started at once with 
his troops and reached Castle Zaid in four days, ten days 
after the dLsaster. He made a fierce attack and set up great 
engines that battered the wall without ceasing even for 
a moment lest the Franks should come. In s few days they 
made a breach in the wall and Balaq asked the garrison to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives, as he did not wish 
to assault the castle and destroy his honour. They battered 
another great tower over the water supply and razed it to 
the ground ; when this fell the besieged lost hope and Galeran 
came in person to ask Balaq’s word of honour to spare their 
lives. He gave it and they handed over the castle.* Balaq 
entered, tortured the Armenians, and finally flayed them 
alive. The king and Galeran went back to their former 
prison. 

Joscelyn went to Jerusalem, collected an army, camped 
outside Aleppo on the hill Jawshdn opposite the west gate 
for three days, and took tribute from them. He wanted to 

> Angut. im. 
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CuMe Z*»d Wt lM*rd that Balaq had taken it and 
ytlH the Anneniane. He deatroyed the mosques on the 
hitl where he camped, one callwl Dskka and one budt for 
Bndwin, rtrt down jtardena and trees, and went away. 
A MoaUm judge »n Alcp|>o, Abu’l Hasan son of Khasfehdb, 
tidd the Christum* to rebuild the two mosques. Two bishops 
Wft« in tlw town, an orthtalox Edf-ssene Gregory or Samson, 
and a mellcite, Tin- church treasurers would not agree but 
aaid, " Wc will not do tbi* for we should ojs-n a door against 
minielve* that whenever » mosque is destroyed we must 
rebuild it out of church funds On the Friday at the judge s 
ijwier thouMnd-H of Muslims with carpentiTs and axes rushed 
Ui the ( burrhes . to St. Jwoh, broke the , pulpit and the 
MOgels ol the Blur, delacisl the pictures, made an opening 
in the south *all of the satu tiiarv. praye<l there, and made 
It a iiMUMjue, The same With the Grts'k church of the 
Tlieotoko* Biid also lluit of the Ne.storians. They sacked the 
ehurrhe* and the cells of the hishops. The rnelkite fled to 
Antioch, the orthfs’.ox to Qal'at .Iii'lmr. This was in 1436 
when Athanasius son of Kanimare wa-i jsitrian h, 

When he heani '>{ .loscelvn * movements Bnluq hastily 
gathrr*-<l his triw>|e' nimp<->l near .Mubhiij, and wasted the 
land ahull »as not sutiject t*) him. Joscidyn prepared to 
fight, eoller-tc'i hi« tr«Ki|»s with (l<Klfr<-_\ .Almiiui. another 
(halfrey, and Main, met Ixiin near Mal'luij, and the battle 
lirgan Halaq wax defeatisl, many of hlN soldiers p rislied, 
Mul hr went lull k to Mahhiij meaning to punish the fitixens 
for not helping liim W hile fmhting against Mahhuj he was 
struck hv an arrow from the wall and ditsl.' Tliev took him 
to Alepjic ami hnrusf him iqiart from the family of Ortuq. 

At the time of li,.. events at Castle Zaid in 1436 some 
Frank* ealleil Venetians get topther a great army, equipped 
many »hip", and muled the nea to Palestine under their king 
whewe name wa» Dufccis They came to the coast of Tvre 
W)d Sidon and Iwached their, ships. The Pranks heard of 
• Nih Max. MM. 
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this amval so patriardi of Jenualem come to them fox 
Baldwin the king was a prisoner. They besieged Tyre 
because it was populous, still belonged to the MuBlims, and 
all who escaped from lands conquered by the Franks went 
to it. They attacked it from land and sea, fought against 
it with all kinds of weapons of war, and set up great engines 
which battered it night and day. They built two strong 
towers of wood, of seven storeys, each ten cubits high. They 
covered them with strong planks of damp oak that naphtha 
might have no efiect on them. 'When finished they drew 
them near the wall. Now the city had not one wall but three 
with small walls outside them, and a deep moat between 
them. The walls were armed carefully and on them waa 
a strong force with arms, and the men of Tyre fought valiantly. 
The siege lasted seven months, the walls were breached, 
the engines destroyed many towers, but the garrison were 
not shaken for they had food. They were in great distress 
when food ran short. Their Eg)-ptian lord gave them no 
hope. They turned to the then governor of Damascus for 
him to help them and rule over them. The correspondence 
was by means of pigeons for there was no way for a man to 
go in or out. The governor of Damascus gathered a great 
army to help them and sent this message by a pigeon, “ On 
a certain day I am coming to relieve you with a great army, 
be strong, resist bravely, be not slack.” By God’s will the 
bird fell in the Frank camp. They read the message and 
wrote another in the opposite sense, “ You have written that 
we should come to your aid. We cannot come, have no 
troops to resist those assembled against you, and can give 
you no hope. Surrender the city, making sure of your lives.” 
They tied this to the bird and let it go. When the men of 
Tyre read this they lost hope as they had no food. (A tale 
about Alexander the Great is omitted.) 

They sent honourable citizens to the Dukus the chief of 
the Franks and the patriarch and begged that their Uves 
might be spared. It waa agreed that those who wished 
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ttay in Uie city »nd those who wished might go wlttie 
they chose with their {smiiies, chiklren, and property, being 
eooveyed in peace and safety. They opened the gates and 
the Franks entered and took possession in July.* Baldwin, 
Josoeiyn (?), and Galerau w«t» still prisoners. 

The release of Baldwin and the death of Galeran. (A title 
but no paragraph.) 

Burnki, wh(we defeat was recorded, saw in a dream in 
MohuI that eleven dogs rent him. When he woke he told 
his dream atul was wame<l to U' on his guard and not to go 
ti» Itrayers tliat day. He ndiiseil to omit the public prayer 
on Frslay in the big mosque and as he went in by the door 
at malday, as is .Muslim custom, eleven Lsmailian.s surrounded 
him. pienssl him with kmv»*s, and slew him.’ In Mosul and 
.Vsayria his »<m, a ho was also ealhsl Burski. succeeded him. 

Ttie Franks assemhhsl. king Baldwin. Saint Gilles of 
Tri|M)li. JiiM'elyn wmnt of Ivlessa. and were joined by a 
Muslim exile, llulwis of Hillu and Irak. He had come to 
AniHM'h and was -m the side «d the Franks. With a great 
army lh«'y U-siegeii .\lep}s>,’ attai'king it on ail sides for 
nine montics Th" ntiwns were in great liwtress from famine 
ami even ate iincleaii aiimiuls. .Vfter nine montli.s when 
they were on the (snnt of surrender, a mes.viace cume that 
Biirsiiqi, governor of .Vssvria. hail come to helj. them. Dubais 
pro|K>sesl that he should Iw given an armv to prevent liursuqi 
from irowsmg the Kuphrale- till thev had r aptured thi- town. 
IV Franks were ofettinair and would not take his advice. 
Burwu.ii . rr*Mw,l the Kiiphrates, and Isddly entenrl the Uiwn 
«( night.* In the morning the citirens op iusl the gates, 
manVl out with Bursiiqt. ami altaekrsl the Franks, who 
movni awa> fmm ihr- town, ramprsl on tl.e hill JawshAn. 
ami ten day* later move,! off towanN .\nti.K'h Bursuqi 
foHowcl llrnm as far as Atlmrif. (Tliarib), euttmg off stragglers. 


i.D. im. 
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and plundering the baggage. Bursuqi returned to Aleppo 
with great joy. 

Bursuqi then besieged ‘ezaz, setting up engines to batter 
the wall night and day; he made tunnels in the ground 
under the wall and harassed the garrison. When the Franks 
heard this they gathered in Antioch under Baldwin and 
Joscelyn but feared to come to the relief of the town because 
the Turkish army was very big. The garrison was in great 
straits, none eould go in or out. but one man felt his zeal 
stirred to take the news of their distress to the king. They 
promised him a rewattl if he came back safe. He mounted 
a valiant horst', took a sword in his hand, and a pigeon in 
his breast, went through the gat«* like lightning, jumped 
over rank after rank of the infantry who watched the gate, 
leaped the ditch which had been <lug round the place and 
crossed to the other side. The enemy sprang nt him from all 
sides but could not stop him and he rt‘ached Antioch to give 
his message to the king. The Franks start'd to relieve 
‘eziz, hoping in God. They sent a letter by the pigeon, 
“On a certain day we shall relieve you. Be strong and 
faint not." The bird came down in the camp of the Turks 
who wrote a letter in the contrary sense under Joscelyn’a 
name, " There Is no hope from us, the king is engaged with 
the Egyptians who encompass him. Save your lives and 
surrender the fort.” \Mien the garrison read this they were 
divided and said, “ We will endure, lest there happen to us 
like the pigeon at Tyre ; perhaps it is a forget! letter. Let 
us be strong ; enduri' as long as we ean ; let us die and not 
surrender.” The Turks saw that their trick had failed, 
sent some of their baggage back to Aleppo to save it from 
the Franks, and sent spies to Antioch to know when the 
Franks moved. In a few daj's these reported that the Franks 
had started. The Turks sent all their stuff to Aleppo, set 
fire to the engines, and only the fighting men remained. 
The Franks stored their stuff at Cyrrhus, and left the hill for 
the big plain above Killiz. The Turks, on seeing the Franks, 
jwu. jaacAar 1033. 7 
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turned up and down, and were on the right and left of th^. 
Tie Vranka who were few paesed between the Turks withont 
^ting and camped where the Turkish camp had been. 
The Turks saw that they were few, took heart, and argued 
in this way. " If they stop we can cut the roads and they 
will die of hunger; if they run it will be a sign of fear and 
we will putsui> them." The Franks put a sufficient number 
of men in the rastle with these instructions. “ We are going 
a little to the west where we and our horses can rest and get 
IfKKl and W8t<T. (Tliere was none at VzAz.) If the enemy 
pursue, watch them and, when all have come out of their 
p>aee» uf rofii ealnkeiit aixl they are in one laxly behind us, 
raise a sibo o( smoke on the . ivstte. What God wishes will be.” 
Tlie Pranks moved at dawn on the road to Antioch and, when 
the Turks (ollnw.sl, pretendwl to flee. The Turks were 
encotiraB'sl. all their men who were in ambush showed them¬ 
selves. and pnrsmsl wbol,>-l„.artedly. The smoke sign was 
ranssl on the castlt'. The kiiiB biivc an order, the trumpets 
calhvi, (he royal «taiidanls wer,. hrought to the rear, and 
(hxl was angrv w.th the Turks, who fl.sl losing two thousand 
slam.' (»nly llursn.,i and a f.-w others ese.aiHxi though 

,n.rsu.sl Ale,,s., He «en, U.k to Mosul am) died in 

UahU iKahhiit) on the Kiiphrates » 
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for it wu encircled by Christian territory, so gave H to Balirfoi 
an Ismaili. He accepted it, collected five hundred men, 
sent gifts to the Frank king, and offered him his allegiaaoe.^ 
Armenians, sons of R&fin, lords of Cilicia, opposed Qhfof 
son of Ditoishmand, their brigands plundering his lands. 
Ghhrf being a mighty prince started to conquer their land. 
Bohemund of Antioch who also suffered from them prepared 
to conquer Cilicia. 

A^Tien Bohemund of Antioch with his army invaded Cilicia, 
Ghhzi invaded it from the other side, and at once the Frank 
and Turkish armies met—both had come to destroy the land.* 
The Turks surrounded Bohemund and destroyed his army, 
not one escaping, and Bohemund, a noble youth, was slain. 
Tliey took his head, skinned it for the fine hair on it, and sent 
the skin of his head with other fine things, shields, Frank 
spears, and saddles to the great sultan of Ispahan as gifts 
and presents of victory. Thus the two princes destroyed 
one another and the Armenians were set free. It is strange 
that Dinishmand father of Ghdzi' deatroyed the army of 
Bohemund the elder, father of this Bohemund, and took 
him captive, while his son Ghizi destroyed the army of this 
Bohemund and killed the youth the son, 

In 1442 (a.I). 1131) the great Turkish sultan of Ispahan 
died.^ There was a severe earthquake with many deaths in 
Khur^sAn. The caliph in Baghdad invested with sovereignty 
Ghdzi son of Ddnishmand, lord of Cappadocia and Malatia, 
who was more powerful than all the Turkish princes in those 
parts. 

In this year Joscelyn of Edessa, who was advanced in years 
but did not rest from fighting, gathered an army to destroy 
a castle named Tell ‘arrdn between Aleppo and Mabbfij 
wherein dwelt robbers who wasted the country continually. 
He dug tunnels under it to make breaches in it, went down 

• A.B. ll». 

• A.P. 1130. 
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to a«c them for hiinseif, and a breach fell on him and buried 
him. When they dug him out he was at his last gasp so they 
carried him Iwk to Tell BAshir, for his body was crushed 
and he was very ill. While he was ill, GhAzi gathered an 
army to invade the lands of the Armenians, the sons of 
RAfin. When Joscelyn heard this, he bade an army be 
collei'tefl and was carriwl on a sick bed to meet GhAzi who 
went h'sek to his own land on hearing this news. Joscelyn 
rca*'!^*! Dah'k, di»tl. ami was buried in the church there.' 
Hw son .loscelyii, a youth void of understanding, ruled after 
him In this year atwi dnd Baldwin king of Jerusalem 
and hw soil ui luw Sir Fuk (Fiilk of Anjon) reigned in his 
sU-wl .Vs was sjud idsne he wa.s made king in the lifetime 
of Ins fatlier in-law. In .Vntimh aftor Bohemund son of 
Ikihemiind e\ile<l I'italMn son of Pitahfn, of whom we said 
that Ins army was d<‘stroye<l in Anatolia and he returned 
to Ins own laiiil.’ 

In the ‘-ast after the ileath of Biirsiiqi the younger in Rahba 
the great sultan afisnnted in Ubl (rightly A.i), 1127) Zangi 
son III A()sun<|ur I'oinmander in the east. He was a companion 
of huwin. who w(L« ineutione<l Wfore the coming of the 
Franks Tiitusli Taj iil Muluk, that Ls Crown of the Lords, 
killtsi tiiem * The sultan in Baghdad was Mas'iid, nephew 
of Sinjarshah the great, son of .VbiiT Fath Malikshah, who 
eitter«l Syria in the day* of Fhilartus the Gomestieus and 
»pis.inte.l YAglnSiyan (Yaghsiyan) to Antioch. BuzAn to 
and Tuchlagni (Tnghdakin) to Damascus, Sinjarshali 
was ls,m to .Vhu I Falh of the great ,,iuvn in Shigar which 
laSmjar and s,. he got lus name. At this time Mnsud nephew 
of Smjarsliah rul.si the U„ds ls,«lum, RhurAsan, Irak, 
IiaglHla.1, and the whoh- distrat to the south-east. The 
Und* of .Vsswia to the n«i1h-we,,t Were subject to him. 
In M«»sul tlu- govertmviit was by hts authority, a commander 
' .e 1131. 

* Kvm.>n<J 
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who was colled AtAbek bj the Turks; ho ruled oU 
Meaopotomio, the north, Aleppo, and oil Phoenicia. Then in 
Moeul were the famoue nd din, Na^r ud din, and 

Zain ud din ‘all, Turks who had influence with the sultan. 
When Bursuqi died they held all authority in the east; they (1) 
urged the sultan to appoint as commander Zangi son of 
Aqsunqur, ‘imid ud din. This was done and he made Zangi 
commander over .\ssyria, all Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Phoenicia. He gave him the two young sons of the sultan 
Mas'ud to be lords of the lands and Zangi was their guardian. 
At this time died Mn.s‘ud of Ispahan ; he was succeeded by 
his son Sulaimanshah in Hamadin.' 

' Quite wrong. Mu'iid died in IIS2, bia brother SulaimSntbah did 
not aueored till 11,19. 

106. 
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A Tablet in Kufic from Kufrt 


Bt R. OOB8T 
(PLATE 1) 

rpHE tablet illustrated in Hate I was bought at KAta 
and the seller declared that it had been discovered in 
the neighbourhood, a statement that can doubtless be accepted 
as true, for there would have been no inducement to bring 
such an object from a distance for sale at a place so stagnant 
as Kufa is now. As affording at least a fairly early example 
of Kufic writing coming from the birthplace of the script, 
it appears worth recording in the absence of other specimens, 
notwithstanding that it is not marked with a date. Mr. Gerald 
Reitlinger, who acquired the tablet in 1931 when he was 
at Kufa for his exploration of IJlra, has been so good as to 
supply the photograph for publication. 

The tablet is made of unbaked clay, and must have been 
produced by means of a mould. It is extremely fragile, 
crumbling at a slight touch, and it is surprising that so much 
of the delicate writing is preserved undamaged. Probably 
it was protected from injury by being buried and this suggests 
that it may have been made on purpose to put into a tomb 
or grave as an omen. 

The inscription contains the last forty-eight verses of the 
thirty-sixth chapter of the Qur’in. Nothing beyond the 
Qur'anic text can now be made out, but the last word legible 
(J^) leaves more space in the last line than is required for 
the conclusion of the chapter, so that the final verse was 
probably followed by three or four additional words. The 
portion of the chapter that appears is not likely to have been 
reproduced in full by itself, and it is probable, therefore, 
that the tablet in its original form was much larger and 
included the entire chapter, or that it was one of a pair or 
series of tablets containing this and other chapters. 
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Only OM trifling vtriwit from the ordinary text of the 
Qvr’in occur* ; in line 16 VI of v, 60 is written for V 

The defective »cript is uited a* a rule in words of the form 
thu* (1. 14). 22), jyCL a- 23), for 

0 and j(i- 9) “ written in 
full, which occurs twiw (11. 3 and 21), is written 

each time without the final the last letter of the word 
ending preciwlv in the same way as lliat of in 1. 12. 

Wortls at ll»e end of a line are broken anywhere, even the 
of the definite article ta-ing allowed to stand by itself. 

The writing lemU to priiierve a continuous horizontal 
liaiir line, hut wime letters, notably y, and j, are 
•ometimi-s continued tn the thi<'knes.s of a stroke below the 
line, tlHiugh at others they do not de.seend U-neath the line. 
TIm- letter ^ when imt initial is always o{x-n. The first 
stroke of ete,. is eiirrusl ilown arross the line, generally 
but tint always. In jyO (1. 14) the letter is identical 
with .a, ami in (1. 22), .jif consists of a smgle stroke 

slanting up to the left ; lK>th these forms are unusual ones, 
worth noticing 

M. Klury writes that having com{iansl the Cairo tomb- 
rtones ami llic inseription of the Khabf Kl Miihdi (a.h. KW) 
with the tahlel. he is mclimsl to date It in the wcond half 
of the second irnlury of the Hijra or the first half of the 
thinl I'cntuty. He points out that tb.> oldest Cairo inscrip- 
ta*n in relief is dated A H. 211. He otiw'rves. however, 
that we do not know whether the evolution of the Kufic 
script was more or b-ss parallel in th«> different provinces 
dttttng the first ernturM's, and tliat it may U' that at Kufa 
macriptiona m relief af^ared at an earlier date than 
eWwherv. 
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Tlie table beloir is inteoded to facilitate the leadisg of 
the inscription. It shows the first word or two of each 
line and the verse of chapter 36 of the Qur’&n in which they 
occur. 


lint. r. Um. r. Hoc. T. 


1 V 

36 

11 


61121 


68 

3 

38 

12 


52,22 


70 


39 

13 


54 j 23 

r*’ ■ 

71 

4 tJJir 

40 

14 


55,'24 


73 

5 0/'U] 

42 

15 


67-26 


76 

6 

45; 

16 

f-' 

60;26 

.Lili. 

77 

7 OlJ 

46 

17 


63; 27 

r*M 

78 

8 

47 

18 


65128 

>^V[l] 

80 

9 

48, 

19 


65129 

j'.. 

81 

10 

50 

20 


67 iso 


83 
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A Chinese Bronse Ritiud Vessel 

Bt W. PERCEVAL YETTS iJfD L C. HOPKINS 
(PLATES II iSD III) 

rpHE archaic Chineae bronae, which is the subject of this 
article, is in the collection of Captain the Hon. B. Q. 
Spencei-Churchill. It belongs to the class called chUeh K, 
which, among the ritual wine vessels, has the smallest capacity. 
A Chinese tradition assigns the origm of the peculiar shape to 
the form of a bird's head, and some support for this view is 
derived from supposed pictograms which are accepted as 
having been used to write chUeh in archaic script. On the 
other hand, certain pottery vessels, found recently at 
Hsiao-t'un /f' Honan, the site of a late Yin capital, 

suggest a more plausible explanation. The place is famous 
as one where the inscribed bones first came to light about 
1899, and often afterwards it has been claimed as the source 
of many ancient objects offered for sale. 

Dr. Li Chi ^ the author of the theory, is the leader 
of expeditions which, since the autumn of 1928, have made 
several exploratory excavations on this site under the aegis 
of the Chinese National Research Institute of History and 
Philology, sided by the Freer Gallery. In a recent publics* 
tion of results,’ Dr. Li Chi describes pottery finds which 
he recognizes as prototypes of the chiieh. He traces 
progressive stages in the evolution, starting from a handled 
jug, with small spout and three short feet. The examples, 
reproduced in the Report with photographs, are copied here 
in outline, and the stages in the supposed evolutionary 
process are indicated by the order of the numbers 1 to 6. 
Fig. 1 shows side views and Fig. 2 views from above. It 
will be seen from the drawings that the series starts from 
a simple jug with small spout, large handle, and rudimentary 
feet. Compare the more perfect example in the collection 
^ ^ fli 9 fi H ^ {Pnlimiwf BtpotU o] Xjamitimt at 
partiii (1931), i>p. 471 wq., fip. 9, 10, 13, 14. 
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of Herr Heiiirich Haidt (Hate III). A neck is developed in 
2, and the feet become legs. In 3 the spout and legs have 
lengthened. No. 4 has a more constricted neck, a first step 
towards the development of a “tail wet opposite the 
spout. In No. 5 the final bronze has been almost reached ; 
but note a vestige of the neck, and the addition of two 
cappwl uprights or columns, ciu ft. The latter arise from the 



run o( il». IkhIv. The bronze shown in No. 6 resembles the ' 
».vr >M the S,,.ne,T-Churchill Collection-the spout and taU 
are lully .levrlop,Hi. the handle is vestigial, the legs curve 
s igh ly (Mitwanls and are triangular in section, and the 
.■oluiims an*., from the law of the spout. 

In h.iglit ((tj mehes) anil form the piece under discussion 
^ not unusual , b«, .t doe.* p„^nt crtam noteworthy 

t muTl ’'•P« of promg thal 

^u*t have be,-„ handl.^ fr..q«e„tly during many centuries. 
TV ornantent m low relief on the outside of the body ha. 



iius. 1«U. 
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become obliterated except where protected by protuberancee : 
the handle on one aide and the bovine head, modelled in high 
relief, on the other. The worn area clearly shows the manner 
in which the vessel was habitually grasped, and offers objective 
evidence of a fact patent to anyone who is familiar with the 
chiieh class. It is that the small loop handle fails to provide 
an effective means of holding the vessel. Surely this is an 
almost unanswerable argument in support of Dr. Li’s theory 
that the chiieh is the outcome of an evolution which started 
from a plain pottery jug with a handle large enough to grasp. 



Fio. 2. 


In short, the loop at the side of the chiieh is merely a vestige 
inherited from the prototype. 

The decoration that remains shows unusually fine work¬ 
manship : the details are minute, well formed, and sharply 
defined. Though the design is approximately symmetric, 
it has not been impressed with a die. There is evidence that 
the mould for the wax pattern was in two halves which joined 
along the median line of the spout and tail. The main 
motives on the handle side are two of the so-called t'ao-t'iek 
maaks. On the opposite side a bovine head in partly rounded 
relief is the chief feature. Spirals, inclined to be squared, 
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we fiequent wnong the uccewory decoration, and a boidw 
of feather form* runs below the rim. A beautiful smooth, 
mottled, greyah olive patina covers the piece ; and evidently 
only a core of the original metal remains. Probably the base 
of the body Itecame perforated at an ancient date ; for it has 
been clumsily repaired with some hard metal on which 
long-standing corrosion products have formed, 
ijf W. Perceval Yetts. 

The iNscRrmoN on the Spencer-Chcrchill chtieA 

Tlie iniarifition on the ritual wine vessel illustrated PI. II, 
though eliaratteri.ttieally brief, is epigraphically valuable 
»iiil is pineed on the ImmIv under the handle. Chinese 
Mtvnntx and aiiticiuivrieH hove frequently pointed out that 
the Sluing age prinnl simplieity of form and diction, and 
the legend on this vessel is eertninly an apt illustration 
of sill'll u mental attitude. This preference for Substance 
IK <Ai/i| to Decoration teen) lisl, in writing, to a staccato 
economy of ('.xpression that seems like a proloptic adaptation 
of the telegraphic idiom of nuslern days. 

Thus regardeil. ami with dm* he.sitation as to the identity 
of the second lUanieter here provisionally rendered as a name 
■■ Hour ", llie legend reads thus, " Chii Shih : Father Ting r 
hen ex|>anded. the full equivalent would be 
' Clui Sluh deiiicats's to his Father Ting this Ritual Goblet 
on the oeiasion of his having honourably recorded in 
the Hoyal art hives m iiMKlern Chinese. BU ^ X T M 
cJtU thtk fu tiHg fs‘(. 

A few note* may lie appnded on the five characters of 
this inscription 

1. The ujqirniioet of ihes.' L* the least dwtinct. but is easily 
pecogiUHsl a* the archaic scription of the modern gg cAu. 
Two eye*, not {imImiIiIv meant for human eyes, and set 
obliqurly m the head, glare outwards, betokening perhaps 
few, or prbap femrity. Their counteiparto are commmt 
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eJemeots of the sjmbotic and decontiTe themes on early 
btmues, as may be verified by a scratiny of any illustrationa 
of the so-called t'ao-t'iik masks. 

2. In the second member of the legend we have the meet 
interesting figure of the five. For it is a plain pictogram, 
hardly stylized at all, and intended in its crude and child-like 
simplicity to represent, apparently, some beast of porcine 
kind. The bold drawing of the head, and the emphatic 
rendering of the hoofs, are noticeable. However, I find this 
acceptance of hoofs is not considered valid by all, not foi^ 
example by Mr. Perceval Yetts. Nevertheless, the identity 
of this figure is as yet uncertain. It is true that Mr. T» 
Takada, the author of the splendid thesaurus of archaic 
Chinese characters, the Ku Chou P'ieu, has in his intrepid 
way ranged this form under the word hsi, a sacrificial victim 
{Chuon 8y, p. 12). He may indeed have guessed correctly, 
but it remains a conjecture, and my more cautious and 
provisional equation with ^ ghih, swine, is probably 
safer, It should be remarked that Takada’s example is 
from an inscription of exactly the same words as that on this 
Bronze, but whereas his is cited from a tui, or grain-dish, 
Captain Spenc^T-ChurchiH’s vessel is a chwh, or ritual goblet. 
The explanation of this apparent discrepancy is that both 
Bronzes were members of a set of ritual vessels, each of 
which bore the s«ime legend, as we know was often the case. 

3. The third wonl is the old character for/u, father. The 

received view of its construction is that it is compounded 
of X hand, and the ancient form of ehang, 

a staff. Such is the Shuo Writ’s explanation. It is one that 
has always been a stumbling-block to me, and when Lo ChSn- 
yu’s work, the Yin fJsU Shu Ch‘i Ka'o Skih, appeared, it 
became clear that this author also held a difierent view, as 
we shall see. But we should first know what account the 
Shuo Wen gives of the Lesser Seal form, which is ^. The 
Shuo Wen's gloss on this, as the text has come down to us, 
is chu, the carpenter’s square. The text then continues. 
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^ 

Utvug yu cAu chang = the he*d of the family, who leads and 
iostructa; composed with yw, right hand raising the rod. 
But the Sk»o Wen'i gloss or description of a father by the 
word meaning “ carfienter's s<|uarc " did not satisfy Tuan 
Yhts'ai, who in his edition “corrects" the character to 
fj chu, big, gross. But the correction ” seems not very 
satisfying either, as a gloss on the word father. 

But when consulting the ,Shuo Wen for light on the con- 
stnirtum or titeaning of any character, we must bear in mind 
that Its author llsii Hhen liad nothing like the wealth of 
ancient materials of Bronie and Pottery, much less Bone 
and Ton«i(«*shell, that is available to modem inve.stigators. 
Such arcliaic ilocuments usually show a notable difference 
of asis>ct from the Is^iser Seal. In this rase the hand, if it 
grasps an object of wo<sl at all, is holding a club, not a mere 
staff, and a club held by the thicker end of its tapering length, 
as our figure shows. Paternal discipline must have been 
si net indeeil in thoss- times, when the picture of a hand and 
rlutf seemed a natural manner of suggesting u father. 

The truth seem* to lie that it i.s neither a staff nor a club 
that u repreis-ntisl, though it is less certain what the object is. 
But » very plausible conjei ture is put forward l>y Ix) Chen-yii 
in bis y.fl.S K A" .S'., p 30 Then* he writes, | 

that is, "Hsii 

decipher* | a.* chiinij, a staff, but the in.scriptions on 

an hair Brontes are riiin[Mw>sI with which we may 
fonjeiturc lo depict (a hand) h.ddini- a torch " (we must 
supfsme la> to refer to the complete archaic character ^S^). 
Lo's coiijwture bos this in its favour, that it includes the 
character Ji chu. which whether alone, orel.se as part of some 
compound, appi^ar* as H.sii Sheii- gloss on the lo^r Seal 
form. Further, ;i throws light {a.s indw^i a torch should do) 
on the explanatory phrase uscii hv Hsu Shen, of " the head 
of a family who M.* ami instructs ", conceived under the 




figun of om who “lightens our daiknoBS ” when following 
the stony psth of education. 

4. Tiftg. This character, which represents a nail or tack, 
was adopted as the fourth of the Cycle of Ten Da 3 rs. As 
such it and the other nine were used to mark, inadequately 
as it may seem to us, the Birthday of an individual, as though 
we might say “ k Wednesday’s child ", and leave it at that. 
It is curious *hat the Lesser Seal and modern characters, 
giving a side-view of the object, seem more natural than 
the mere rounded circle, oval, or square, picturing the head 
only of the nail, wliich are nearly alway's the form found 
on the most ancient Bronzes and on the Honan Relics. 

5. Ts'e. There is no doubt slwut the identity of this 

character, nor about the significance of its I'onatruction. 
It depicts, as the Shuo Hen says, the slijis of wood, one long 
and one short, with two horizontal strokes tying them together. 
This alternation of longer and shorter tablets is not always 
closely observed even in the older examples. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is markedly insisted on, os in my 
Collection (H. 720), where wc find An interesting 

variation (occurring in a compound) is to be noticed in ^ 
{Y.H.S.K. Ilou Pien, _k, p. 23), where instead of two horizontal 
lines, or a narrow oval, the binding string or cord appears 
as a reversed S, and has the same relevance to the vertical 
lines hero as ha-s the double loop in li, an archaic scriptiou 
of the later ^ /i, a younger brother, a word that, in that sense, 
was so hard for the ancient scribe to picture that he took 
refuge in a homophone ti (now written serial number, 
series), which he symlwlized by the design of a thong wound 
round and round a hall)enl, Ico. And this late, specialized, 
dmracter ti, scries, is itself a camouflaged design, 
introducing an intrusive fj- chu, bamboo, ‘‘and the same 
with intent to deceive.” 

*16. L C. Hofkims. 


nus. JAXCABT 1933. 




MISCEULANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

LKS SESTORIENS EN CHINE AI'RES 

Nous connaiasons aiijourd’hui aasez bien rhiatoire des 
Netstoricns en Chine depuis 635 jusqu’h la pers^ution de 845, 
mais il faut arriver ensuite jusqu’aux Kin pour trouver 
h nouveau des chr^tiens sur le sol chinois. Un t«xtc de 
Li To-ya, non signals jusqu’ici, nous fait connaitre la prince 
k Tch’eng-tou d'un “moine de Ta-ts’in ” $ ff 

Ta-Ts'in seng), qui dtait bon oculiste, mais ceei nous laiaae 
encore dans la premi^irc moiti^ du IX' siecle. 

Dans un bnd article du Bulklin de I'lnstitut des Hautea 
Etudes chinoises de Bruxelles, j’ai montr^ qu’un texte de 
Ngeou-yung Sieou s’appliquait peut-etre eependant i des 
Nestoriens qui auraient v^cu k Canton dans la seconde 
moiti^ du XI' siivle. En tout ciw, deux textes me paraiswnt 
iudiquer que le ncim meme des tnonaat^res nestoriens, h savoir 
Ta-Ts'in-sseu, “Temples du Ta-ts’in, ’ survk^ut aasez 
longtemps. 

Du premier de ces textes, que je n’ai pas encore rcchcrch4 
autrement, je ne parle que par oui-dire : en dfcembre 1928, 
Mr, William Hung H Hong Ye) m'a dit quo, dans une 
po4sie de Sou Cbe (1((36-1101), il est question du Ta-Ts'in-sseu 
de Tcheou-tche (Chunsi), oil Sou Che aurait d^;jeuii6. D’autre 
part, a la table du eli. 23 du K (9 HE K King-td 
Ich'cnuin-teng lou, compile en 1006, on voit figurer, dans la 
lign^> spirituelle du maitre du dhyina (|] Tche-yiian, 
“ le maitre du dhyiina ^ ^ Yen-pin du Ta-Ts’in-sseu de la 
capitale [ = Singanfou] ’ ^ H K W). 

Presque certaincment dans le premier cas, et surement dans 
le second, il s agit d'anciens monasteres nestoriens qui avaient 
kU transform^ en monasteres bouddhiques ; le bouddhisme 
refleurit en effet apr&i cette peis^ution de 845 dont le 
nestorianisme chinois ne s'est pas relev4. Le cas pourrait 
ainai £tre analogue k celui de cet ancien monast^ chr4tien 
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potUaxt enoon 1e nom en appareace caiact^ristique da 
4 * j|E Cbe-Ueu-aaeo, “Temple de U Croix,” qu’on a 
ntnmv^ il 7 a quelques ann^ au Fang-chan, mais qui, dda 
r^wque mongote, et tout en gardant son nom de “ Temple 
da la Croix", dtait devenu on redevenu un monast^re 
bouddhique ; il y a toutefois quelque doute aur le sens et la 
date da nom de Che-tseu-sscu dans le cas du monasthre 
d« Fang-clian. 

Jc public dis k pr6sent ees indications provisoires, maia il 
{audra le* reprendic jdus en detail; telles quelles, ce sont de 
prcnners addenda i IVxccllcnt livre de M. A. C. Monle, 
Chruiian$ tn China before the year 1550. 

"f- P. Pkluot. 


TIIK NKSTOKl.VNS IN CHINA 
I. THK + i}! ^ SlllH-TZt Ss(' AT FaNG-SHAN 
The veiy vulunble and interesting note which precedes 
tli». and o( whirl, Pro{e.s.s,>r IVlli„t hius very kindly let me 
see the prnofi, mixes a rut her curious question about the 
(liristian monastery founil bv Mr. Harding and further 
rxammed bv Su H, .lohnston in 191'a near Fang-shan. In 
hw very riireluliy wonlrd reiiwrks al>out this monastery 
Pn>fess,.r lvili..f htt.s niatlr full and kind allowance for what 
!«• knew to U« my views, or rather my doubts, on the subject. 
Hut rivn so lus woMs c thls I’hrLstian Monastery which; 
til t hr Mom-ol dvmisty and though it ki'pt it.s name of ‘ Temple 
of thr (W, bad is'eome or la-come again a Buddhist 
mi nasirri ) will i,>rm the text for the following notes. 

. . ^ (itWH wfts a known designation 

of (hrwtian mona^ten..^ in the Monao! dynasty. 

‘1 There „ .1.. y.-t no evideiHc that tile Fang-shan 

monastery was .-r t 'hnst ian. 

5. The two stom-e raraisi with crosses and a brief Syriao 
mscTipUon Uk as U tWy might together have formed the 
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p«d«8tal of a stek ml0f. pei-, they oertainly 'wen not parte 
of a |§ cA'us*^. 

4. These stones were certainly not in their original poeiUons 
when found, and they may have been imported from else* 
where. We actually read of the lamas in Mongolia using 
Christian gravestones carved with a cross for the repair of 
a monasterj- (ffet'nc det Missiotu en Chine et au Congo, No. 26, 
Mara, 1691, p. 412). 

6. The title Shih-tzu gm was not “ kept ” by the monastery, 
but granted to it by the Emperor in 1365. 

6. The title was granted when the monastery had been 
restored by the monk ^ Ching-shan in consequence 
of a vision which he had seen of a spirit who spoke ten words 
to him. 

7. The word.! -f- ^ shih tzii may mean “the ten 
character ", i.e. a Cross, or, quite ns well, “ ten characters.” 

8. The (juestion then arises, was this monastery, which 
is certified as Buddhist in the tenth, fourteetdb, and twentieth 
ccntiirie.s. called by the Mongol Emperor “ Temple of the 
Cross '■ or ' Temple of the Ten Characters ” ? 

9. .‘Vgainst the [xtsaibility that ghih Izu may here mean “ ten 
characters " rather than "cross” may be set the undoubted 
fact that two ancient stones carved with crosses were in the 
monaster)' in 1919, and the unimpressive and unrh)'tiunical 
nature of the ten words spoken by the spirit. 

In 1919 there wi re in the monastery two inscriptions which 
have both been published in Le BuUeiin Calholigue de Pikin, 
No. 118, faring pp. 220, 221. The first is dated a.d. 960 
and records the restoration of the ^ IB Ch'ung shdng 
yuan, mentioning the survival of a stone ch'wmg. The second 
is dated 1365 and entitled it » + ^ H 8S Ch'ih tz'ti 
shih tzO ssii pei chi “ Record on a stele of the grant by order 
of (the title) shih tzfi ssh ". The text describes how the 
monk Ching-shan found the monastery in ruins, but saw 
there still “ a stele and a ch'uang “ At dusk he sat rapt 
in meditation before the A'mng when he saw opposite 



ym • fpirit in a green robe, with a golden shield, blue kerchief. 
Mack ahoM, a red face, and long beard, who spoke and said, 
* If you please to dwell here I will guard you,’ When he had 
finished speaking he disappearetl, but (Ching-shan) saw again 
on the ancient ch'uattg the thih tzu shining one above another. 
Joyfully rising from meditation he instantly made a verse : 
It was with reason tliat I came to wander on this hill. In 
my mwlitation I met a spirit who spoke. The ghih tz& 
ahtsitliiig brightness appeared. Great is the good fortune of 
this pW. He rwipeetfully iittensl an oath and said, ‘ I will 
completely reston- the convent.’ ” 

The wonl.s roughly traaslatwl above are as follows ;— 


t a ft If » It El a a * (t + 4= * * » 


On p, M (if mv Intlc InhiI< to which Pr(>fe.s.sor Pelliot refers 
U « suggesfri that the hill Say-sou on which a cto.s.s was 
found «. ,,rot.al.lv ^ Hsi shan. I have since seen an 
srtK lc by Kr. G .\rnau in which he shows that V. Ricci in 
the sevenus-nth (vututv wr..te » 0, (Shih shan), Shih shan 
W a hill jiwt ouUkIc the middle south gate of Ch uan-chou 
spi»rcnlly. It Mill seems to 1 h. (K,.H.siblc that Ricci made 
a mtslakr and that IGi shan is right. 
tiS. 


If Thk ('HRI..TIA.V Moxi mkxt of Rsi-AN Ft- 
In the fourth volume of * ^ ^ Shih hgiieh men poo 
(Thg u- Hung H Hung yS) 

ty evKlcncc for the place when, the famous Monn- 
■Wtt WM found. Havnrt contended that the place w« in 
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tbs district of j|[[ gK Chou-chih ; Cfainece aothora say that 
it was at ft $ Ch‘ang-an. It is flattering to find that 
Mr. Hung mentions my Ckrutians in China, but when he 
asys simply that I “ follow Ha\Tet ” Jf cAu Htia) he 
does bare justice to my words (p. 28), “ This appears to be 
the most probable account of the place of the discovery 
according to the best evidence hitherto published, though, 
as will be seen below, it is now very seriously called in 
question ”: or to the footnotes in which I say that 
Professor Pelliot “ promises to show that the inscription 
was not found at Chou-chih but on the spot where it was 
set up in 1625 ”, and give in considerable detail the evidence 
on either side. To this evidence Mr. Hung adds nothing 
importatit. except the discovery of that monastery of Ta-ch'in 
near Chou-chih wlii<-h Ls inentionc<i by Professor Wliot on 
p. 115 above. Ho makes a vigorous and lucid statement 
of the jrrima facie likelihood that the stone was found near 
the monastery where it was set up in 1625, outside the west 
gate of Hsi-an. Everything points to this conclusion, exeeft 
the fact tluit the Jesuits, who must have knowui. say that it 
was found near rhoii-chih. The repeated evidence of Trigault 
who was at Hsi-an, specifically charged to study the monu¬ 
ment, in the very year 1625 is specially impressive. And if 
the stone was found at Hsi-an. who could ever have thought 
of sugge.sting that it was found at Chou-chih ? Mr. Hung 
does not shirk this question, but his explanation will not 
easily be accepted. We now know, he argues, that there 
had been a Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih. Some learned 
native of that place, seeing the title. Ta-ch'in Monastery 
(iz ^ Ta-ch'in ssft) on the monument at Hsi-an, where 
the name Ta-ch'in was quite forgotten, may have said, 
‘‘This must have come from Chou-chih.” Assuming that 
the name of the Ta-ch'in monastery was known at the end 
of the Ming dynasty—the notice of it in modem topographies 
seems to be purely antiquarian—is it likely that such a 
remark, if made, should ^ve weighed against the contrary 
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nidiaux wltich wonkl bkve been known to hondreds when 
Tr^tiult WM et Hei-an ? I think that the ezistenoe of a 
Ta-ch'in monaeteiy on the K jfi Chung-nan mountains 
near Chon-cKih would have impressed Havret very difierently. 
The alternative guess, that the word which Trigault transcribed 
chrurke and took to be a place-name was intended by the 
apeaker to be a romraon noun describing the nature of the 
aituatiou, “foundation,” “monasteiy,’’ “suburb,” or what 
not, is not dealt with l>y Mr. Hung. 

My own fwling w that while probability is immensely 
in favour of Hsi-an, the evidence as it stands supports 
fljou-rhih, and that Mr. Hung has not yet proved his point. 


The ni(Ht useful features of the article are the Chinese 
testa of the f1iiries«> authors, especially those with reference 
to the Ta-('h‘in monastery at Cliou-ehih, and a few corrections. 
The most inipirtant of the latter is the restoration of 
fli R ft ^ h ten ( h ien-i (early st>venteenth centurv) for 
R Bff ien Ttt-hsin (late eighteenth century) as the 
author of ^ ^ Chtui rhuto k m> (ef. Var. Sin., 12, pp. 48, 

66 , 311*, 3W <1), whieh IS in< lu,l,d in ^ >'« hsiieh chi, 

c. 44, fol, 1) l.t Thi-s work .seems to have been written after 
the publinHi(.n f.( the m-scription by I>.o Li and Paul Hsu, 
and was first printtsl in IW|. 

For the T.i-ch-m monastery at Ohou-chih wltieh, as 
Fndeseor IVilu.t has sa„l. m ,H..s.s,bly a fre.sh example of 
a {’hr.stmM m.-nasterv sur\.ving in name at lea.st into the 
eleventh century, Mr Hung give,* these references ; Chou chih 

Wa rh.h. c 2 . fol 37 ., ,913^ 

h'l. 4. (ed. .S,»a pu tn-ung k'ati, vol. 1, 
I. fol. Ir , •„ , c. .u. fol. 

• po» reached me tlirough the kindness 
l-<Hhluirt at the end of October, when 
e was already in print. 


. 1. fol. I 4, , 


The Skih hi 
of Sir James .Stc 
Profewuir Pclliot 


liS 


A. C. Moule. 
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THE HISTORY OF REIHDEEB BBEEDINQ 

Hie Norwegian Institute for Comparative Reaeardi in 
Human Culture has, for almost a decade, undertaken 
the task of making a thorough investigation into Arctic 
culture. Within the Arctic region of culture it is perhaps 
chiefly reindeer breeding which attracts attention, conse¬ 
quently the Institute has considered it an object of importance 
to study this question. Moreover, it appoare that reindeer 
breeding has not yet been investigated thoroughly enough 
to make a successful study of its origin possible ; consequently, 
the Institute has undertaken to promote the printing of 
reliable material about the same. And although research has 
chiefly been concentrated on the Lapp reindeer breerling in 
Fennoscaudia, it appears that already at the present stage of 
investigation it has been considered important to direct 
attention to the reindeer bre<Kling of the Samoyed. The 
publication by the Iiistitute of l)t. Lehtisalo’s work ; BeitrUpe 
iMr KennUiiti dtr Hinintienucht hex den yurahatintjedeti, Oslo, 
1932, IdO page.s -r 32 illustrations, is evidently a result of this 
plan. 

Already in the Journal de la Soc. Fintto-Ouffrienne, 30 
(1913), the well-known istppologue, K. B. Wiklund, from 
Upsala, publisheil u paper, “ Frageschema fUr die erforschung 
des rentier-nomadismus." revised by experts, by the help of 
which It wa.s hopisl that new material might be collected 
concerning the question, even then momentous, about the 
origin of reindeer breeiling. A iiunilier of years ago. 
Professor K. Xielsen, Oslo, in collaboration with Wiklund, 
drew up a detailed sehedule of questions for the Norwegian 
Institute, which schedule contains over two hundred questions 
on the subject. The scheme of Lehtisalo’s book is founded on 
this schedule- only issued in typed copies—and the same 
schedule was also used when some tundra Yurak material 
was noted down. In this connection we point out that the 
Russians have also begun to take interest in collecting notes 
on this subject. Professor P. A. Grtiner has in Trudy 



aOiinkc^ Veiefimmogo InMitvta viii. Omak, 1927, published 
. oompwhensive progrsmme for the study of reindeer 
breedinji. wmtaininf! 2W> questions. 

The book treats of material about Yurak-Samoyed reindeer 
breedinK coller/ted bv the author, partly on the spot in North 
Kuiwia an.] Western Siberia. It w of special interest because 
the HaiDoye.1 are eastern neixhliours of the Lapp and because 
the Yurak-Samoye.] posse-sse.! the most extensive reindeer 
breeiiinK ainonK the Samoywl. Before the Great War they 
powewMtl at least reindeer. Moreover, the reindeer 

bre«iin« of the Sarooyerl is of special interest, because many 
authors luve assuni.-d that this, one of the chief among Arctic 
cultures, actually originat'sl among the .Sqmoyed. 

The first part of the Isxik. over fifty pages, consists of 
a compr<heusive list of the Yurak reindeer breeding 
temmiologv. Ttw Iwt is ma<le up not in an aipbalietical 
onlcr, but tin- wonl.' are groujs-d with a view to facts and 
ol.p-cts. But thank-s to the schedule of questions which 
was apphe«l, the list 1ms l>ceii made comprehensible. Although 
a most elalsirate transcription has la-ei) applied, the use of 
th<* list IS facihtattsl (or the ctlinogriiphers by the fact 
that the words of reference appear in a less elalmrste 
transcri|>tion This way of facilitating the use of the words 
coiitainisl in the list (or non-jirofessi.inals is a circumstance 
worthy of note, a.s It often happens that people, not versed 
in phoni'tic frans«-ription. are not able to decipher transcrip; 
tions if t<Ki ehdsirat-. 

The t-rminoloffv of the tiook i.s of special importance, 
as by lie- help of the same one ought, by an intimate study 
tliens.f, f* Iw aide find out, among other things, whether 
the Impp and the Siinmy.sl hud any contact with each other 
during an earlier jstksI in coiineetion with rein.leer breeding, 
la the aWnee of written dorunients it i,s perha^is only through 
the language that one can <li.srover relics to e.xplaui the 
connet'tion la'tw<vn the reindeer bitstiing of these tribes. 
A superficial survey of the Iwt seems to prove that, in spite of 



geognphics] neighbouriiood, no close points of oontaot 
seem to exist in this respect between the Lapp and the 
Samoyed. But as traces of a contact between the tribes 
almost always become numifest in the languages, in case 
the contact should have existed, h is probable that we cannot 
here imagine such a contact. It is not permissible to assume 
that, if the Lapp and the Samoyed lived in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the contact was of an altogether Hu{)erficial 
character, as for instance with that of the Tiingiis, who during 
centuries lived in Siberia, practirally isolated in the midst 
of other tribes, in such a manner that only rare traces of their 
contact could become manife.st in their language or in their 
cultures. From the point of view of loan wonl investigation 
this example is moreover .spcially notable and instructive. 

Earlier if ha.<i lieen pointed out that there is a nwroblance 
between, for instance. I'wr. Sfim. tjiiilu “ a kiiiil of slwfge ”, 
and some Finno-l’griim words. Thew* woitls I look upon as 
loan words from times far back. They seem to prove that 
references to reindeer breeding in the Finno-l’grian and 
Samoyed languages m>em to have a common ancestor as 
though they had Is'en liorrowisl—periiaps a couple of 
thousand years ago—while in a primitive stage, by one of 
the group of trilies from the other. Meanwhile it is still too 
early to pronounce the opinion that loans from the Samoyed 
quartiT were po.ssible. In any case reindeer br(*eding has 
since developed independently, Imth among the laipp and 
the Samoyed. 

The second part—over a hundred pages—contains notes to 
the list of terminology. This part is of interest owing to the 
fact that the material is abundant and partly now, and, no 
doubt, reliable, as mast of it was collectiHl on the spot, 
A circumstanct* adding further interest to these notes— 
although they are only intended to be descriptive—is, that 
they have been augmented by a great deal of information, 
gained from Russian sources, though hard of access, owing 
to the events of recent years. 



The interMtiog iiltuitTatioDs sre to a great extent new and 
good. Among thoee we *pecially note number 12, the descrip- 
tion on page 111 of a shed where the reindeer of the forest 
Yurak are kept duritig the worst gnat time, and where they 
are proterted hy the lighting of fires, which produce 
denae smoke. Thin custom was earlier observed in Siberia 
among the Ostyak near B«Tesov. I have also noticed similar 
»h»*ds among the Yenisei-f)stvak and the Ostyak-Samoyed 
on the Tas. .Meanwhile, this kind of protection can only be 
uw*! when reindeer henls are not too great. 

The Uok, like all the Iniok.sof the Institute, is well produced, 
liwl Iwith the Institute and the author are to lie congratulated 
on its up|»'arance. Through it we have made a great stride 
tjiwanls I he unrarellmg of the fiuestion of the origin of 
reindi-er hree<ling 

Kai Donnbb. 


osi ,\SM1T I>l STI:|-.SS IN rilDr AM) hinui 
The protlieni of sfres.., ui 1 rdu and Hindi sometimes seems 
itiMiluhle When un Induin, who- native language i.s Urdu 
or some dialed of Hindi. sjN’aks English we feel that he stresses 
the wrong words of a si-nteiue and the wrong syllables of 
wools Ho apjN'urs to tih to say (a'kadsmik] for ['aBka'demik]; 
('bnani^j for Ibi'gnuq!, l'»,MsjeJii] for [a'louii'eijn]. But, 
aiwri froin the mere shifting ,d stre.s-.s. the nature of the 
stress and Ins .oms-ption „( it nppt>ar to be different 
from 0(11' 

My impresAiori n 

(II That stO's.s II, th,. languages mentioned is not wholly 
unlike that of Kuglu.1,, but 

fill that It us w,.aker. a stres«.d syllable closely 
reaenihliiig an iinstre.M-.l one. and 
(UI) that Htressesl vowels.differ very little from unstressed 
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The facts in (ii) and (iii) account for the difficulty vhioh 
Ehiglish speakers have in bearing the stress. We have all our 
lives been accustomed to strong stress associated with special 
forms of vowels. Our dictionaries mark it. Speakers of 
TJrdQ and Hindi, on the other hand, are used to weak stress 
and give little or no thought to it; none of their dictionaries 
mark it. Consequently they are not in the habit of recognising 
it, and I feel sure that when questioned they often make wrong 
statements about it. 

Thus I have sometimes been told by them tliat words like 
md/idikna, bhdrdkna, mdhdk. bhdrdk, have the stress on the 
second syllable, whereas I am convinced that it is on the first. 
They say, too, sometimes that hdhd. flowed, and band, was 
made, have the same stress as bdhd. having cause*! to flow, 
and band, having oau-sed to make. I hrl that the former arc 
[d)aha, 'bana], and t he latter [balia, bA'na]. Is there any proof 
either way ? (It is necessary to add that Indians differ from 
one another in their judgment on these stresses ; there is 
plenty of support for my ww.) 

The effect of h on short vowels in UrdO furnishes, if not 
a proof, at least a strong argument. I have frequently stat,ed 
that stressed dh followe*! by a consonant or e or e is pronounc*-d 
[»h], while unstressed dk is [ahj or lab]. 

(1) Ijet U.S take nmhaknd and mahak. According to the rule 
just given, the first vowel will l>e [«b] if the stress is on the first 
syllable and [a] if it is on the weond. Similarly bahalnS, 
tahalnd, will begin with bse and or ba and ^a, according to 
whether the streas is on the first or second syllahlc. Now, in 
all thcs<‘ word.s the first vowel is [te] not [a] ; it follows 
therefore that the stress is on the first syllable. 

(2) .\gain. the first vowel of the combination dkd in UrdQ 
is fa] when the stre.s.s i.s on the first syllable and [a] or even f®] 
when the second syllable is streaserl. Let us take the two words 
written bdhd ; we find [baha], flowed, and [baha], having caused 
to flow. By the rule stated the stress of the former is on the 
fiiat syllable, and of the latter on the second. 
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(i) Two other wotdi, both written mahciid. In 
IWms xJviii. 3. occurs the phrase (ahahr) he mahaltd ml, 
which means either •’ in the palaces of the city ” or “ in the 
various sections of the cityTo get the first meaning we 
mmt pronounce [mahi&]. to get the second [nuhallS]; this 
implies that in the former the stress is on the first syllable, 
in the latter on the second. The singular of the first word 
is mnhnll, the correet pronunciation of which is [nushlj or 
['mAcI] ; a few people incorrectly say [nuTul] or [mhal]. 

(4) One more example, hahar mxhar is pronounced [bA^har 
'••bcr]. 

We may say to ourselves ; ' rerha^is stress is not connected 
with the two proiiuneuttions of ah. In it ,not possible that 
hohar aaJuif is pronouiie*><l [T>AhAr sw'her'), and not [biTiAr 
f ’ It may W }M)M.sil)le. but I am sure it is not the 
caw. At any rate no explanation dissociating the two 
pronunctatioiis from stress has ever been given. 

An interesting iorrolK.rati..ii is furnished by Panjabi. In 
lliat language we g. t the low rising tone when A precedes, and 
the high falling lone when it follows, n stres.s,sl vowel, For 
hnhar wA.fr a Panjal.i woul.f say [bo'-AT s»>]. showing that he 
feels file stress as I have sf«i„l it The same holds of the other 
example.s given. 

W< niav ix rhafw Is- p-nnitt..! to eoneliide that in a matter 
like this the .•vulencp of traiiMsl English ears can Is* trusted 
to a Very considerable extent. 


T. Gkahame Hailev. 
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AN-XAst’ (Koran 9. 37) in der Islamischen Tradition. 

By .4xEt afoBERo. 10 X Oj, pp. 64. Lund : C. W. K. 

Gleerup; Leipzig: Harratwowitz, 1931. 

On the title page it, the quotation “ Mualim schoIaTs did not 
undentand intercalation The pamphlet la an elaborate 
proof of this statement by Wellhausen. Tabari’s commentary 
gives eleven traditions about thi.s aotd, explaining it to mean 
“ poetponement ” or “ transference of holiness though 
a connection with the root “ to forget ” is suggested. A care¬ 
ful study of some of these traditions shows that some system 
of intercalation I’es behind the surfact*. The same result 
is reached by a stuily of the various forms of the proclamation 
made at the festival concorniiig the " holiness ” of Mu)iarraro. 
Al-Birilni, follcwing Abu Mu'shar Ju'far b. Muhammad 
al-Balkhi {died 272 ^(85), and Fakhr ud Din ar-RAzi are the 
only scholars wlio understood the meaning of intercalation, 
and their views were not accepted. 

The author points out that the text of some of the traditions 
in 'fftbari is in disorxler. He WM'ms to have missed one case 
of this. He translate's ; “ three ; Abn Thiirnhma i^fwAn b. 
Umayya, one of the Banu Fuqaim b. al-ffarith, further one 
of the Barni Kinana. ’ “ Further ” usually introduces 

a sectind tribal name of a person alrcaxly named. Al-Biriini 
says that Abu ThumAma (he calls him Jundda) belonged to 
Fuqaim b. ‘adi, a sub-tril>e of KinAna. So it is highly 
probable that something has fallen out of the tradition and 
though three men are spoken of only one is named. 

The conclusion reached is that it is impossible to know what 
meaning Muhammad attached to an riaH\ it may have been 
intercalation or intercalary month. The words “ to make good 
the number of months ” are equally hard to interpret. 

ficui’ is said to mean “ added ”, especially ” milk to which 
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mler hss Wn »ddeW ”, while nasff means “ a pregnant 
votnan ", forming a striking parallel to the Hebrew ‘ibbAr 
which means both “intercalation” and “pregnancy”. 
Then s<jme tra/litions make out ntui to be a man; this 
has bi-en (onnecte^l with ndtt who was head of the committee 
of tlw .Sanhedrin which fixed the intercalation. 

Qalammiu fv.l. qalanbcu) also appears as the name or title 
of the man who announced the intercalation. It has been 
pfop<i«-«l to derive this from calendag. 

A later age forgot the word naxi’ and borrowed the Aramaic 
kaf»M. 

4$4, A. S. Tritton. 


Sn'tiiKN zi'R (imiiicHTE WEB Alteren .Arabischen 

FCbstesspikoki.. By G. Richter. 9 x CJ, pp. viii +115. 

I.s>ipxig : Heinrielis. 1932. RM. 12. 

The problem tackleil in this pamphlet w a purely literary 
one, thi> origin of the Arabic Mirror for Magistrates; the 
subject mutter and pliihwophical basis are mentioned only 
inrideiitully. The matter appears first as part of the general 
matt»T of etliics and gradually separates itself to appear 
III indepi'ndent IsHiks. llmii ‘1-Muqaffa‘ is the first writer 
to treat thi.s iimtier, but it has not vet become separate. In 
his ihlnh nlhihir if still part of ethics and in Kalila wa 
Ihmm It IS ronihiiied with a story. Ihiiu Qutaiba wrote 
a -Mirror which i.s presiiniahlv mor*' or les.s the same as the 
first IsKik o( his 7 i/iiti al-Akhhir. Curiouslv Dr. Richter does 
not na'iiiion the thinl liook. The Kitdb al-Tdj. whether by 
al .liihi^ or not. is li. liiuiely a Mirror though it does not depend 
dim tly Himi t^niailia. Ilmu ‘.Vbd Ralihihi included two 
chapters on th.., matter in the Iqd al-Farid, and in these 
scrtioivs. at least, he ilw., ii„t plagiarir-e from Ibnu Qutaiba 
though they have .v.me material in common. Other works 
of the same nature are those entitled AI-mtIMn teal nuudm 
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ta whidk the titte origin^T meent good end bad tiuts 
chuacter. Another Imnch of this literature k beat 
exemplified by the letter of fihir ibnu ’l-Qusain on the Art 
of Government. .Among later writers Ghtuukli composed 
a Mirror wherein the prince approximates to a Sufi. 

In the early stages there is very little Greek influence ; a few 
tales about Alexander, both the king and the Muslim saint, 
point morals. Naturally Iranian influenw is strong. The 
Arabic wriU-rs used a history book, the lives of the kings, 
probably the Khudayminuih which Ibnu 'l-Muqafla* translated, 
also a book very like the Arab adab l)Ooks. which may have 
been called the Ayintuimah, and a Book of the Crown. The 
Arabic Mirror followed the lines laid down by the Iranian 
though it was ennehed by examples from .Muslim history 
and brought into line with ndigion. 

Dr. Richter argues that Ibnu ‘l-Muqaffa*, as a former 
Matiicliee. had an agnostie purpose in writing. Burzoe's 
introduction to Knlila tea Ihmna is his work and is opposed 
to Islam by its insistence on the difficulty of finding the true 
religion. The story of Dimna’s trial is amoral for all the 
emphasis is laid on his siiccciisful defence while his punishment 
is barely mentioned, hinting that moral law does not exist. 
Dr. Richter ignores the fact that Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ was trans¬ 
lating the hooks that lay nearest to him, those in his mother 
tongue. One idea bore no fruit. Ibnu ’l-Muqafia‘ insists 
on the importance of the prince having faithful friends. 
Friendship fills Kalila tea Dimna. Dr, Richter finds here 
a reflexion of the band of Zindiq poets who filled the good 
people of Basra with shocked wonder, an a.ssociation that was 
followed later by the Brethren of Purity, and, one might 
add, by all the secret societies that made the Muslim world 
ferment. But this was not to be ; the prince became an 
autocrat surrounded by slaves. 

One would suggest that Bishr ibnu ’l-Mu'tamid, who trans¬ 
lated Kalila tm Dimna into verse, was ibnu ’1-Mu‘tamit, 
the theologian and poet. 

nUS. MXCABT 1939. 9 
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Thi* i* ■ very wfn! piec* of work ; one legrets th*t the 
few pegm ere written in the wontt Germen style, involvi^ 
pretentions. 

A. S. Tbttton. 


Thk Ijiin.t'EKr,K nr Isuam. By Rev. E. J. Boi.rs. 8J X 5J, 
pp. IM. lyiiidon : Lincoln VVilliams, 1932. 10s. 6d. net. 
The author of thi* book iieeins to have had two objects 
III mind, first, to show that Muhammad was a very inferior 
prophet, and second, to show up the defects of Islam. In the 
same liook he judges the prophet by an absolute standard 
and the religion that Is'ars hi-s name by a relative, historical 
standard. There may lie a plaie for a criticism of Muhammad 
showing how im{)nssil>le it i.s for a Christian to accept him 
as a propliet, hut that should 1 h* kept separate from a historical 
study of the religion he founded. It is quite easy to condemn a 
religion, to pillory the nations of Europe for their jealousy and 
(ear of each oMier, for the tariff walls that divide Christian 
brothers, the vice.s that are rife, the ostentatious luxury 
that IS content to exist side by side with poverty, and the 
incompatible promises made by England about Syria to the 
French and the Arabs. If any Muslim troubles to read this 
IsMik If will provoke a rejoinder like those called forth by 
Mo(krr Indui. It is a pity to have to use strong language, 
for lumh in the t»ook is true, much that ought to be said, 
but If is to l>e feared that it is said in the wrong wav, so that 
It will prisliire only anger and not searchings of heart. In 
plan's the use of sliuig jars. 

To jsiini oiji a few ini.stakes. It i.s an unwarranted inference 
to say that the man who recited the sura of the Cow was killed 
by the pniphet, the text .says that he was killed by God 
tp. 12i. .A Chnstiau is not an infidel and many Muslims 
married Christian women (p. 43). It, is true that a non- 
Miwhm cannot mherit from a Muslim (p. 128), but also a Mtulim 
cannot iniient from a non-Muslim. The restnetionB placed 
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oa tlte Zoroutriaas in Pmi* vara aimilar to thow auftednd 
by dkimam in other Muslim lands. The idea that Mih 4 i 
comes from the same root as the word for war is absurd 
(p. 158). The author has evidently not heard Wellhauaen’s 
remark. “ Muslims swear by everj'thing except the beard 
of the prophet.” 

This book will only annoy a Muslim and is not aconrata 
enough for a Christian. 

643 . A. S. Tritton. 


Imperial Farman.s. By K. M. Jhavehi. Girgaum Post, 
Bombay 4. 

Few names are better known in Bombay ami Gujarat 
than tliat of Mr. Jbaveri. For long judge of the Hmall Cause 
Court, he has officiated on the High Court Bench. His name, 
however, will proliably 1 h* longer reniembijrwl as the learned 
author of that admirable work MiU»lones of GvjanUi 
IjUemturr.. 

The book before us. Imperial Farmam, is a collection of 
the grants iRstowe*! on the descendants of Vitlialcahwara, 
the famous son of the still more renowned Sliri Walla- 
bhaeharya. The originals were written in Persian, but 
Mr. Jhaveri has given us translations in Gujarati and English. 

Shri W’allabhacharya, the founder of the Vaishnava religion, 
left two sons, Shri Qopinatha and Vithalcshwara. The elder 
brother and his son Piunhottama died while Vithaleshwara 
was still in his twenties ; these deaths left Vithaleshwara his 
father's recognuM-d representative and he began the life of 
an itinerant preacher. His father came from Chaianata, 
near Allahabad, but in his old age he settled at Adel. 
Vithaleshwara left Adel and paid a series of visits to Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and Dwarka and spread everywhere the doctrines 
of Vaishnavism. 

Vithaleshwara took up a more permanent residence at 
Gada, believed to he the site of the modem Jubbulpore. There 
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met s Bnhmsn celled Bnhmadasa, to whom Ytthsleeh- 
mn geve hi* bloming and a waistcoat. One or other or 
pmfaapi both gift* brought the recipient good fortune. 
BrahmadaM went to Delhi, won the favour of the emperor 
Akbar, and passed into legend as the wise and witty Raja 
Birfaal. 

Oadha was then a small independent state ; but it was 
conquerwl by the imperial general A,saf Khan. Its queen 
Durgawati, who had befriended Vithaleshwara, lost her life 
in its defen«\ Vithaleshwara, sorrowing at the death of his 
benefactress, migrated to Prayag (Allahabad) and afterwards 
V) (loknia Here he settled. Thence Akbar invited him to 
elucidaU' the nature of the vSupremo Being. This difficult 
task lie (s-rfomied so succ«*.s8fully that the emperor granted 
to him the villages of (fokiila and Jatipura. 

Vithaleshwara was twice married, and although he led 
the simple life of an anchorite, he could defend himself when 
imposed upon. Certain Bengali Vaishnavas were detected 
in till' priM'tire of stealing the gifts made by rich Gujaratis 
to till' (tosamis of Brindawan. With the help of Raja Birbal 
he exjielleil them from the sfiriiie there and burnt their huts 
over their heads. 

Shri \ ithaleshwara's greatest literary work was the 
Vidbanmaiidana ; but he also wrote the Sadhan Deepaka 
and rollecteil the text.s of Wallabhacharya’s works. Lastly, 
be was an excellent musician and wrote a number of religjpu.s 
songs, still ill iis<> m \ai.Hhuava temples. Of these the Alangal, 
Mnni/iil IS Slim; daily at dawn. Vithaleshwara lived to over 
seventy, when he died of fever, leaving a large family, who 
faithfully earned on his tradition of holiness and good works. 
Toilay his chief descendant is the Tikayat Maharaj of 
Xathdwar in Mewar. 

Here we must say goo<l-hye to Mr. Jhaveri, congratulating 
him on a Iniok full of interest and scholarly learning. 

Chables a. Kincaid. 
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TO Japanese Script. By P. M. Sitski. Cap. 8vo, pp. 123. 

The Scicnoe Society, I.<08 Angeles, U.8.A. London Agents : 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Truhner, Trench A Co. 

Although this modest little volume has for primary purpose 
the study of Japanese phonetics, it contains in addition 
in a compendious and convenient form a certain amount 
of general information regarding the ideographs which should 
be of intetx'st and value to the student starting the study of 
Japanese. This is particularly the case with the first seven 
chapters, in which the author discusses, among otlier things, 
the double function which the ideograph originally filled, 
first as an ordinaiy word with a specific meaning and secondly, 
and simuhaneousiy, as a phonetic pure and simple. How 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory an instrument it proved in the 
latter capacity the reader CAn judge for himself from the few 
e.xamples given on page 44; nevertheless it continued to 
be so used until the commencement of the ninth 
century, when the famous Japanese scholar Kobo Daishi, 
or Kukai. as he is frequently called, devised a substitute 
in the shape of the Iliragana syllabary, which is composed 
of ideographs written practically in a form of shorthand. 
From this again was derived later the still simpler Katakana. 
To these two syllabaries and to the Romaji the author devotes 
three useful and interesting chapters. The Romaji, or method 
of transliterating Japanese words into Roman characters, was 
introdu«“d into Japan in the early seventies of last century by 
Dr. Hepburn, an American missionary, and what is called the 
“ Hepburn system ” is still in general use. But, notwith¬ 
standing its simplicity and the commonsense principles 
on which it is based, it has never becume the official standard, 
with the result that ever since its introduction it has had 
to contend for popular favour with a multitude of rival 
forms of transliteration, most of them pedantic and some 
fantastic as well. 

The discuHion of phonetic problems starts with the tenth 
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dutpter, and tiiu and the aucceeding sectiona of the book 
•le devoted almost entirely to such questions as the 
proaunciation of Japanese vowels and consonants, accents 
.and atresses, and difficulties of Japanese orthography. 
The author's explanations are full and very painstaking; 
but lie can iianlly be said to add much new information 
of nuiterial importance to that already at the disposal 
of tile student in the works of Chamberlain (cf. cap. 2 of the 
HandUiolc of Colloquial Japanese), Lange (cf. the intro¬ 
ductory chapter in the Textbook of Colloquial Japanese), 
or other scholars. Briefly stated. Japanese vowels are sounded 
as m halisii. ransormots approximately os in English, tonic 
accent hunlly exists, and rhetorical accent is slight. 

Tlie IsKik IS well and clearly printed, with the possible 
exivption of the Umtaigana on pp. 46, 47, and 48, which might 
with wlvmitage have been in slightly larger tj^ie ; but it 
i^ontains many errata, and the author would liave been well 
atlviwsl to ask some English or American friend to revise hia 
manuscript liefore it wont to the printer. 

H. P.tRLETT. 

HoRihIIRIS DrCTIO.S-.VAlRK Kscvclopkdique DU Boud- 
lillISJJK l.'APRks I.K.S .'^U RfES ChINOISES ET JaPONAIBES. 

ulc Annexe Table.s du Taisho Issaikyo. 4to, 
pp. . Tokyo; Maisoii Fnmeo-Japonaise, 1931. 
riie first (wo nuinl>ers of this important work, edited by 
Messrs. S .1. Takakusii. and V. Denai^ville, appeared 

111 1929 . 111.1 19:91 resjiiH'tively. The articles, arranged in 
Eiitopi’an alplwUM iial order, have temporarily been inter- 
ruptci at Hu«,.,kuseki ■, i.n. stone bearing the Buddha-foot- 
Fint, for lb.' issue of a iiumlsT containing these ‘ Tables”. 
Thi* publuation was from the beginning according to plan ; 
save that it was to Iwve followed next after the first, not the 
second (aacicole. The Taishu lasaikyo. or Buddhiat Canon of 
the Takho era. was puWished at Tokyo between 1924 and 1929 
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imder tbe dinctkm of Menta. Takakosu and WaUosbs, 
an edition amounting to some 55,000 pagea. And thaw 
“Tables” are intended to be a guide to thow consulting tbe 
articles of the Hobogihn. They are five in number, and an 
entitled : Worics in the Taiaho Issaikyo in numerical order ; 
authors (this would seem to involve some bold guessing) 
and tnmslators (Chinese and Japanese); the Chinese “ initial 
characters '' of both of these and of the works ; Sanskrit 
and Pali titles, and chronological tables referring to China and 
Japan. A misplaoement of columns mars the fourth table. 

The work is mainly in Japanese, in both native and roman 
letter; general expositions are in French. The compilation 
of the Tables is the work of MM. Hasuawa and Akamatsu, 
and of Mile. Hayashi. To Far-Eastern students consulting 
the Hobogirin articles they are doubtless a desideratum. 
560. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Atu-vtis und i»kr Liw-Athiomsciie Kultl’rkbeib. Von 
Dr. Joseph Karst, Professor an der Univerait&t 
Strassburg. yj ^ PP- '' ■ Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter. 1931. Mk. 5.«0. 

Most people think of the Atlantis os having been a large 
island situated in the Atlantic ocean, and now often regarded 
as being “lost”, though the best authorities regard this 
island as being altogether legendary. As the author of this 
work shows, the descriptions place Atlantis in many districts, 
extending from the Mediterranean coastlands as far east os 
India. The author tells us—and he is undoubtedly right 
in making this statement—that there was both an eastern 
and a western Atlantis, hence its wide extent. In support 
of this, he points out that the Numidism-Mauretanian district 
of northern Africa was at one time regarded as an island. This 
naturally shows that at the time when the legend of tbe 
Atlantis pnvailed, navigators had not been able to explore 



tiM WM in the rnimediate neighboorhood of the daesic East, 
and that tbone who had gone far enough to be able to 
form an opinion were either nut able to make their views 
known to the leanied world of their time, or, if the}' had com' 
munieated their fliaeoveriea, they were not believed. Fact 
and romance—prhape also invention—are responsible for the 
wild theories which have given rise to so much controversy. 

It is difficult to examine and test ail the arguments brought 
forward by lir. Karst to prove his point, the amount of 
maU'nal and the number of the references being too great. 
In the cliapter headefi Panchaia, however, he refers to the 
identification of this “euhemerous island ” by H. Brunnhofcr 
with Bengal, to the division of the Panchaians into 
thiw castes priests and artisans, agriculturalists, warriors 
an<l shepherds. In opposition to this far-Asian identification 
comes that which identifies it with Arabia Felix, the 
’itiwnM' -land, and the land of the pheenix, who carriexi 
her nest to the city of the sun in Panachaia. The proofs of 
this identification are numerous. It was simply owing to the 
•deiilification of this tract with Arabia Felix that it came to 
inrtiide the Itelo Persian iraet nn<l the intervening lands. 
This incltuied the Persian (Julf. and also, therefore, the 
lUhvIotimn .iistrift, with its Holmpolm. Sippar of the sun- 
g<si Ijirsa, If may b<-noted. wiu< also a centre of solar worship. 
This city play,si a special p»rt as a centre of worship as 
pn.totyp- and original of the city of the phoenix. In the wool 
given for ” iiu-ense A.-daeos, he s,>e.s the Hebrew l^bmah 
«.d the A.ssyro-ltahylonuin \ubanu. This he indicates as 
a folketvmology U«.d upon the Erythrean-.Asiatic Libya. 

Among the linguistic i-oroparlsons is the Galla-Kushite 
w«wlv, svsriV. from an older imW ^ Sumerian 

I have found the nearer form without the 

toal w-Ama-nian • gold." .. Finnish v<ubi, 

copper.- • fira-v.,’ Arum Indian influence in Mesopotamia- 
^ as well as m F.gypt m«ie itself felt. God Aaaur = 
SMiofrt Anaa Asura. wherewith the Egyptian sun-god Osiris 
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(Smu. furya, “ «un ”) is connected— {aIso) Ltd. K«fyi^ « 
Canaanitieh Kaaaiopea. It w to be noted, hovrever, tb«t 
Merodach waa also a sun-god, and bore also the name of 
Asari. The name of the Assyrian god AMur seems rather to 
have tieen connected with that of AnAar, ‘‘ the host of heaven,” 
though later identified with Merodach. 

But he finds many linguistic affinities, and brings forward 
many interesting comparisons. He is of opinion that the 
Egyptian land of incense and mmh cannot be the Syro- 
Phoenician tract, hut is Pvti-tr in the land of Punt, the writing 
of which suggests a folk-etymology for P'nhw, which, properly 
vocalized, points to the southern Puntish tract as Panchaia. 
The confirmatory comparisons in the place-names in the 
district of the Persian Gulf are numerous. 

The third clmpt<*r is an excursus (concerning the nearer 
Asiatic (eiitrc of peoples and civilization, hut the author also 
extends his investigations into the African nations. This 
chapter concludes the first section of the Iwok. The second 
section dials with the general grammatical relationship 
between the Libyan languages and the proto-Alarodian, 
and the lexical relationship between certain Libyan languages 
and Armenian. In an appendix be speaks of the Liby- 
Ethiopians and Hyperboreans (Paleo-Asiatics, Ural-Altaians) 
in their linguistic and ethnographic connections. A register 
of authors, an ethnological index, and an index of words 
close the monograph. 

I have not lieen able to deal with this important book 
as I should have liked, but it is a work to be read rather than 
de.scribed. It is written as a supplement to the author’s 
previous work. Originet Medilerraneae : Die ivrge»ckichdiche 
MittrltneervolkrT, Heidelberg, 1931. The two together seem 
to settle the much-discussed Atlantis-question. 

T. G. PiNCHKS. 
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tM Babtiosuk Lboemds or thb CwtAXioir and thk 
Fiobt BrrwBEW Bbl and thb Dbaoon. Aa told by 
AMyrian Tablets from Nineveh. With twenty-six 
illustrations. x 6 , pp. 75. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1931. 

From a note by Mr. Sidney Smith, M.A., Keeper of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, we are told that this is a new edition of the 
brochure written by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, and published 
IN 1921. It huH Iw-en revised, and new texts utilized in the 
trunslatiun. The proofs have liei-n read by Mr. C. J. 6add 
and Mr. A W. Shorter. 

It w needleiw to say tliat the author and the revisers of this 
little work have done their heat to make it interesting. There 
IS a gisKl aeeoiinl of the discoveries of the late George Smith, 
who (lid so much to bring the literature of the Assyrian 
senls-s to the notice of the public of hi.s day, and who made 
a great and well-deserved reputation by the publication 
of his CAoUeaii denrgu and Asstfriai) Discoveries, to say 
nothing ol hut History of Assurbanipal and History of 
Semutchrrtb Tlie material which he bad to work upon 
WM comparatively meagre, hut notwithstanding this dis¬ 
advantage his work wa.s wonderfully good, and is worthy of 
notice even now. 

In the jtnw'iit work considerable space i.s given to the 
work of Nicholas ol Damascus, who showed the beliefs of the 
Babylohiano with regani to the lirst great causes and how 
tliey Were to Iw understood- the Babylonians denied the one 
principle tif the univeiv. and txjnstitutcil two. Tauth6 and 
.\pasot). anti with them was Moumis. their onlv-begotten son. 
whom l>ania.tciu.-' conceivtvl to lie “ the intelligible world ” 
prtw'e.shng from the two prineiples. He then goes on to 
tlescribe tla- other deities producetl by these* first rude 
Wginnings. ending with Merodach. the creator of man. 

All these tletails are reproduced in the very noteworthy 
seriM known as “ The {?even TaUets of Creation ", tranalated 
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ao MiooeBBfuUy and expUined so intenstingly by Prof. Ste^isB 
Langdon in hia Bab^aman Epic of Crmtiom. 

The monograph is also interesting from the pictorial point of 
view. In it the reader finds reproductions of Babylonian gods, 
monsters, and demons, including Assur-naair-pal’s spirited 
relief showing the expulsion of a winged dragon, typifying 
evil, from a temple--apparently that of En-urta at Calah. 
The sungod-stoue from Sippar, and the mvthological signs 
from the fine boundary-stone of Ritti-Manluk—both found 
by the late Hormusd Rafuuim—are especially go<Kl specimens 
of Babylonian art. which is also illustrated by photographs of 
impressions of cylirwler-seals. the relief from the black stone 
of Esjirhaddou. and the steatite vast'-fragment from Ur. 
with its stellar .symlKils. There are also reprothictions of 
several of the seven tablets of the Creation—that rletailing 
the fight l3etwt«en Bel and the Dragon, but the bilingual story 
of the Creation is also worthy of sp<>eial notice, notwith¬ 
standing that It is merely the introtluction to nn incantation. 
There is in addition a good sketch-map showing the positions 
of all the important sites of Babylonian cities which have 
been excavated --sites riHralling, to those who know, many 
glorious discoveries. 

Another point worth noting is the intrmluction of words 
and names in the cuneiform character, thus giving the reader 
an idea of what tlie study of the Akkadian language is like. 
This may arouse his curiosity, but it ought at the same time 
to warn him of the amount of work which the study entails. 
(The li.st of publications on the fly-leaf -p. 77 -will give him 
a faint idea of the cost.) Of special interest is the tablet 
in cuneiform characters on p. 75 giving the names of the 
months and the signs of the Zodiac associated therewith. 
From these names many of those which we use to-day are 
derived. A few words may be said about the name of the last 
sign of all; “ the star ATenus and the Band of Fishes.” Some¬ 
how, when I copied this tablet, 1 read the name of the second 
component differently, and this double constellation seemed to 



OK to be " Iku (the water-channel) and the Taila ”, the last 
group being «mti, “tail*.” This reading was 

apparently confirmiHl by other tablets, where, in the greatly 
ahortened form* which the Babylonian astronomers used, 
it appears as /, zib, or with a plural-sign, ^ On 

the other hand, one aatronoinical tablet at least gives the 
word for “fish”, but written phonetically: 7 ^, nunu. 

There are probably but few museums which publish for 
their vwitors more interesting monographs than this. 

5^ T. G. Pinches. 


Tenia I RICH with Takium Onkelos, Kashi’s Com- 
VK.VTARV. HaPHTAROTH, AND PrAVERS FOR SaBBATH. 
Translate.! into English and annotated by Rev. M. 
ltdSENHAi M and Dr. M. Silbermann. “Leviticus.” 

. li, j))>. vi 4 4T2 • 64. Ix)ndon; Shapiro, Vallentine 
and Co,, ftA. Gd. 

Of all the five liooks of the Pentateuch none bristles with 
greaGT diflicultie.s than the thirtl, Leviticus. In modern times 
it has U-en railed t)ie Pne.stl\ CimIc. since it contains all the 
prcM-riptinn» for the .saenfiees. It also includes the Law of 
Holiness, HO called Is'cau.H*' of many injunctions of an ethical 
rhararier. The ritual of the Temple rests upon the former, and 
the developnient of the civil and criminal code .starts from the 
interpretatiiin and application to life of the latter. The oldest 
Msira-Hh which U-longtHl to the earliest period of the Rabbinic 
interpret at mil of this Insik shows how these legal prescriptions 
hav,. Ih.,.,, il,.vel(»pe<l in the course of centuries. That develop¬ 
ment hao roniintHHl through the Talmudic period and ever 
suwe. 

Kashi Is prmt<tl with an English translation and sums up 
thi* very development succinctly and lucidly as usual, but it is 
an erctirinely difficult task to render his meaning adequately 



in however exact a truialatioD, ainoe be ptesupposes a real 
knowledge of the old literature, especiallv of the Si£Eta. 

The authors of this translation have acted most wisely in 
adding an appendix of 73 pages of explanatory notes, which 
now render the commentary of Rashi more aooessible and 
intelligible to those who are not versed in the Rabbinic 
literature. One need scarcely add that these notes greatly 
increase the value of the publication, high already as it stands, 
and one can only express the hope that the Editors will not 
relax their cfiorts now that the most difficult part of the work 
has been accomplished, and that they will bring the work to 
completion. Their book i.s a boon to scholars and to those 
who are anxious to learn at first hand Rashi’s invaluable 
commentary. 

616. M. (lASTEB. 

The Pbobijc.m nr the Nobth-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 
WITH A .St'RVEY OF POUCY SINCE 1849. By C. COLUN 
Davies, Ph.D. (Cantab.), late Captain 2/l8t K.Q.O. 
Gurkha Rifies, Lecturer in Indian History, School of 
Oriental Studies, University of London, pp. xii + 220. 
Cambridge University IVess, 1932. 

This book does not directly deal with the Indian Govern- 
raenfs frontier problems of to-day, but i.«i a strictly historical 
account of the development of frontier policy in the past. 
Although, however, the history stops short at the year 1908, 
the picture which it presents is one that cannot fail to be of 
much value to the practical present-day administrator as 
well as to the historian of past events. Dr. Collin Davies has 
had to deal with a very complicated tale, but he has managed 
to set out his facts with a degree of clearness which the varying 
and inconsequential character of his data would scarcely lead 
one to expect. For the most part his story is a narrative of 
facts and of the opinions of others, and he is chary of advancing 
theories of his own. The only point on which he la 3 rs much 
stress is bis conviction that more of the trouble in the past hss 



been due to incitement from E^bol than is genendly suppoeed. 
He hH rtudied practically all the documents available to the 
puUic on hi* subject and some that are not yet available; 
and he has supplemented his book with an admirable 
bibliography of the literature dealing with the Frontier. 

Anon. 

Thk Mahaishakata (SoiTHERN Recension). Critically 
cditetl by 1’. I*. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Professor 
(.f Sanskrit, Pre-sidein y College. Madras. Vol. Ill; 
Sabhii Park's!). .Maclras: Published by V. R, Sastrulu 
Htel Sms. 

This is the third instalment of the work of which the first 
two instalments have lK*en already described by me in 
pn-vioiis issues of this .Ioitinal. It is a more bulky volume 
thaneitlier of its pn-decesaors, the actual text covering over 
fifjO {wges, 111 addition to which the introduction and con- 
runlaiice comprise nearly fifty pages. 

The Sabhii I’lirvan text according to the southern recension 
is very iiearlv (wk«> as long iw it i.s in the northern recension, 
the total numU r <>f dloku-s laung over 4,5(K). The text is 
bast'd on n jiiilrn leaf niHnuscript in the Teliigu script, wliich 
IS in private hands, lint five other palm-leaf manuscripts, 
all with one exeeption 111 private hands, liave Wen utilized 
for additional readings. Four of these are in the Grantha 
script and the work of con^iaring them all and of re-WTiting 
IW whole text 111 the Devanngnri .script niu.st have Wen very 
eonsiderahle I'leHl(^e^ the actual text of tht' Rabha Parvan 
the etlitor has prmicti the commentary of the Laksalankara 
of \ adirajn which i.*- {s'rhaps one *»{ the earliest dated 
rommentanes .m the .Mahiibhilrata. The text has been 
Wautifully printed and the protfuctioii rontinues to reflect 
erwlit on the care and industry of the editor and also on the 
prinlcrs A* wa.s said U'fore. the volumes represent extra¬ 
ordinarily good value for tW price fixed. 

R. P. Dewhcbst. 



BsjxumxoK i>n AssrBiCHXWiB. Vol. I. Edited by 
E. Ebeuxo end Bbuko Mkisskbb. 10} x 7. pp- xii -f 
483 in 6 pt«, pU. 59. Bexlin and Leipaig; W. de 
Grnyt^r A Co., 1928-32. MJ». 48. 

The sixth and concluding part of the first volume of the 
new As«yriofo! 7 M»/ Eneydofodia, edited by Ebeling and 
Meissner, has just appeared, bringing the work down to the 
middle of the letter B. It is a work which will be not merely 
useful but indispensable to the library of the Assyriologist, 
including, as it doee, not only the proper names, personal, 
geographical, and theological, found in the Assyro-Babylonian 
texts, but also such subjects as architecture and officialdom. 
The names of the editors are a guarantee of the qualifications 
of the contributors and of the completeness and meticulous 
accuracy of the -.vork itself. Unfortunately we shall have to 
wait some years before the work can be brought to an end, 
which will necessitate the addition of at least one supple¬ 
mentary volume recording the discoveries which every year 
is now bringing us in the Assyriological field. 
s$7. A. H. Savck, 


('ATALOdVE tir .Sl’MERlAN TaBUCTS IN THE .ToHN Ryi.AND8 
Librarv. By T. Fish. lOJ > 6^, pp. 14 -f 160. Facal., 
pis. 48. Manchester ; University l*reas, 1932. 

The title Dr. Fish has given to bis work is far too modest. 
His book is very much more than a catalogue. It is a valuable 
addition to the library of the Sumerologist, and like the articles 
be has already written on the same subject will receive, in 
the words of Dr. Guppy, "an appreciative welcome by 
scholars." 

The John Rylands Library at Manchester contains a large 
collection of early Babylonian tablets of a commercial or 
aimilar character. Moat of them come from Drehem and 
Umms, but there are a few which Dr. Fish would assign to 
Lagas and Nippur, possibly also to Akkad. These latter 
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VW g hr ilie most put to the third dynasty of Ur, like the 
luger portion of the tablets from Drehem and Umma, but 
tbera are five and perhaps six which contain a reference to 
Atflmd u well as a few which are pre-8argonic. Dr, Fish 
notes that a characteristic of the early texts is that they are 
dated by the number of the year followed by the month and 
day and not by an event as in the tablets of the third dynasty 
of Ur. where, moreover, the order is day, month, and year. 

Copies are given of the pre-Sargonic, Akkad, Ur dynasty III, 
Lagas, and Nippur tablets, but “ of the tablets from Drehem 
and Umma the great majority are given in transcription only ”. 
The transcriptions will be very serviceable to the student of 
Sumerian, while the exliaustive indices of the proper names, 
theokigii'al, personal and geographical, are a boon to all 
Assyriological scholars. 

Dr. Fish has u<ide<l to hi.s work transcriptions (“ according 
to the new methiKl ’’) of fifty tablets from Umma published 
by Mr. lledale in 1915. He has also discovered in the collection 
a numtior of tablets whicli belong to the reign of Khammurabi 
and are likely to prove sp'cially interesting. Their publication 
iH proinisisl liefon- long. 

«« A. H. Sayce. 


The .\NXf.\i. oE- the; .Xmeirk'ax Schoous of Oriextai, 
HK-sEARm. Vol. XI for 10 v 7J, pp, x + 170, 

pis. I'i. plans 4. Xewhaven : Yale University Press. 
lsm.loii (Cxfoixl University Press, 1931. Price 26s. 6d. 

The voliiin<> l>egins with a report by Professor Fisher and 
Dr Met, own of the excavations at Jerash during the season 
of 1930, which c<>iitiniied the work of the previous two years. 
Thw had brought to light twelve churches, a sjmagogue, and 
various chnpeU and baptutries. Several private houses 
were cleared and a good many small objects and a few 
inscriptions were discovered. 

The last paper in the volume is a report by Professor Fisher 
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in the form of a diaiy of furtiier exeavatiom fai 1981. Tha 
excavaton were rewarded by the discovery of a small temjde 
and mosaic floors as well as a good deal of pottery. A large 
number of coins have lieen found during the two campaigns 
beginning with the Seieucid period and coming down to 
Mohammedan times. 

The volume also contains a short paper by Mr. Taylor on 
a “ New SjTiac- fragment dealing with incidents in the second* 
Crusade But its outstanding feature is a long and valuable 
article by Mr. Kramer on the “ Verb in the Kirkuk tablets". 
The various forms of the verb are exhaustively recoitlod, 
co-ordinated, and explained with an iittroductory examination 
of their phonetic and grammatical characteristics and phonetic 
relation to Babylonian on the one side and (Hd, Middle, and 
liSte Assyrian on the other. One of the points brought out 
by the e.xanunation is the regularity in the □>«' of the vowels 
as compared with that of the consonants. Another point 
is that there is no " middle stem with the f-eleinent ” to which 
cither a r(>f)exive or a passive signification can be attached. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Kramer’s article are the 
footnotes, (hte of them (217) dealing with the meaning of 
certain (lutinn wonis employed in the t<‘Xts will be of interest 
to the cnmi»arative philogist. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with plans, textual 
illustrations, and photographs, each and all of a first-class 
character. 

607 A. H. SaYc*. 


A Scheme of Egyptian Cheonouwjy. By Duncan 
Mac nauohton. I>ondon: Luzac A Co., 1932. 25s. 

Mr. Macnaugbton has given us an interesting book. Whether 
or not we agree with his conclusions he has placed all the facts 
before us in a clear and intelligible form. Egyptian chronology 
haa been a disputed matter ever since the days of the Greeks 

JBAS. SANCABT 1983. 10 



Ronsuu, Mid ao two loading anthontiea upon it ue to 
be fennd in agreement. Even the authority i* found to change 
hk opinion; thU baa been the caae, fur instance, with the 
two chief representatives of what art- known as the short 
and the long chronologies. Professor E. Meyer and Sir Flinders 
Petrie. Mr. Macnauglitun hiinwlf is another example. In 
view of this, the ordinary student is inclined to infer that the 
problem is at pnoent insoluble. 

Neverthelees, there are several lines of evidence for 
approaching it. There are. firstly, the historical monuments 
which still exist as well os the lists of kings and dynasties 
which have come down to us. Then we have the arcliKfjlogical 
evnleni'e derivwl from excavation, together with the political, 
religious, and iMK!ial changes whu-li misiern r«‘S(‘arch has 
brought to light. lastly eomes the ustronomieal evidence as 
well as the {sjints of contact U-t ween the history of Egypt and 
that of other countro’s. Thesi- last would l>e of special value 
if the evuletice and its interpretation were sufficiently clear 
and indisputable. Unfortunately this is not the ra,Hc so far 
as the astroiioinicui data are concernisl, and most of the 
historical jioints of contact Udong to |ieri<Mls alsmt which 
there is now little or no dispute. 

Mr. Maciiaiinbtoii is an astronomer us well as a chronologist, 
and n considcruhlc portion of his volume is cwcupied with 
an exaininatioii of the astronomical evidence. He has 
suhjecteil to a thorough re-cxanunation the fainnii.s dating 
in the Kahiiri |>apyri. or. rather, the interjiretation of it, 
upon which the so-calh’il " Short Uhronology '' has been 
mainly liasi-d. and has little difficulty in showing its 
unteiiabilily In fact, as was reniarkevi to nic many vears 
agi> by the astronomer. Mr. Itosanijuet, when we were 
working together vi|x>ii the Babylonian Vcnus-tablet; “You 
cannot expect to find in ancient Oriental documents those 
exact astronoinical details which are necessary for settling 
ft clironological pnffilem where you do not already know the 
approximate date of the oWrvations: a very alif^t 
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aBbPonomknl variation might mean a differenoe of aevaial 
oentnriee chronologicallf.** 

As for the dynohronums betreen EgTptian and foreign 
hiatory there is unfortunately little to record before the age 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Our monumental knowledge 
of Egyptian history is mostly derived from tombs and temples 
when* the inscriptions are more likely to relate to religious 
than to civil matters, and the single chronological document, 
the Turin Papyrus, that ha-s survived to us is now in fragments. 
The foreign relations of early Egt’ptian history arc almost 
unknown. This is esjiecially unfortunate since owing to the 
astronumical ulieervations of the Babylonians on the one liand 
and the numberless dated commercial and legal tablets 
discovered in Babylonia on the other, Babylonian 
chronology ran la* astronomically detcrminetl as far 
back a.s the thinl dynasty of Ur (2418-23()() b.c., according 
to Ur. Polheringham), and ho approximately to Sargon of 
Akkad (2700 u.c,). One relic, indee<l, of early intercourse 
betweeu Babylonia and Egypt exists in the shape of the 
Carnarvon seal-cylinder, which bears the name of the 
Egyptian kingSahatpu-ab-ltiya in hierogiy^ihs as well as the 
name of a Babylonian. Wakin-ilu, in cuneiform eliaracters 
of the date of the t hird dynaaty of Ur. Unfortunately the seal 
has been partially destroyed, but enough remains to show 
that the Egj'ptian and cuneiform inscriptions were con¬ 
temporaneous. The Kg}'ptian name was home by the founder 
of the twelfth dynasty, as well as by two kings of the early 
part of the thirteenth. The seal is of lapis lazuli from the mines 
in the north-east corner of Afghanistan, called Dapara in 
Sumerian and Tafur(t) in the Egyptian texts, and the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur was the period when we should expect 
to find a good deal of intercourse between Egypt and 
Babylonia, since the Babylonian Empire extended at the time 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. (A description of the seal 
is given in the Journal of Egyptian Archaclogy, vii, 3-4.) 

In agreement with the date to which the Carnarvon seal 
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thu refers the Egyptian Middle Empire are the alabaster 
vases inscribed with the names of Manistusn and Naram-Sin, 
of the Babylonian dynasty of Akkad, which I have published 
in Ancimt Eyt/pt, 1921, pt. iv, pp. 102-3. The forms are 
characteristic of the Egyptian Middle Empire and the 
alabaster itwdf i«>ems to be Egyptian aragonite. The form 
given to the inscriptions, moreover, is modelled after that of 
the Egyptian artists, and is inscribed on the same part of the 
vase. Meagre as are the links of connection between early 
Babylonia and Egypt, they are thus sufficient to make it 
inifKMsible for the Assyriologist to accept the “ Short 
Chronological ” systems of the Egyptian historian. 

It df)eH rujt follow, however, that he can agree with 
Mr. Macnaughton in pushing Menes l>ack to .so remote a date 
as 577fi n.c., much less a<Tept the date that he assigns to the 
cotnmetKS'inerit of the eighteenth dynasty. This is now fixed 
by the iontemi>orary Assyrio-BahyIonian records, more 
i>sp<'cially the 'INd el-Amarna tablets and recently by the 
further evidence of the Hiltite texts. Mr. Macnaughton’s 
date for Assur-uliallit as *• the contemporary of Akhenaton ” 
is a eentiiry too early and his “ Burnaburiyash III ” never 
existisl. His referenees, indeeii. to the cuneiform records 
show that he is but little acijiiainted with them, and are 
ronseijuently marrisl by M'Verul misstatements and misprints. 
Dr. Woolley's name, for instanre, is rcjieatedly misspelt, and 
in the quotation from Dr. Campbell Thomi»on " Almrru 
should have ls<en I’oirw-ted to Amurru (.-Vniorite). His 
biblical knowhslge. mon-over, is not always to be trusted ; 
according to the Hebrew narrative Amenophis II could not 
have Iwn the Pharaoh of the Kxodu,«. since the Israelites 
had airratiy built for his prwlei-essor the “treasure cities 
Pithom and Kaamia-s ’’ ! 

On his own ground, however, Mr. Macnaughton has 
prwented us with a book which is well worthy of study and 
atfeotion. He has given us in full all the Egyptological facto 
ndating to lus subject and hw arrangement of them is dear 
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^ naefa]. Apart from mine fantaatic views about the 
oonstruetion of the great pyramid—that unhappy prey of the 
theorist—^he has been careful to confine himself to tlw “ dry 
lightof historical research. 

613. K. H. Sayck. 

Posthumous Essays by Harold M. Wiknkr. Edited by 

H. Loews. London : Oxford University Press, 1932. 

7*. Gd. 

These posthumous essays make us regret more than ever 
the tragic and untimely murder of Harold Wiener at the hands 
of the Beduin in Jerusalem three years ago. A good and sound 
scholar a clear-headed lawyer, and a student aell endowed 
with common sense, he brought to the solution of the problems 
of Old Testament history and criticism an inherited share of 
religious sympathy and understanding. The essays were left 
by him in an unrevised and to a certain extent unfinished 
condition, but they have been admirably edited by 
Mr. I»cwe. The first two, on “ Isaiah and the Siege of 
Jerusalem" and "The Relations of Egypt to Israel and 
Judah in the Age of Isaiah appeal more particularly to 
myself, as I find that they support a view which I put forward 
in one of my earliest publications {Theological Review, 1873), 
and which seems to have remained unnoticed by other scholars. 
This is that in Isaiah’s narrative of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib as we now have it, two invasions are involved, 
one by Sargon in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the account 
of which has been dropped from our present text, and the 
other by Sennacherib in 701 b.c. Both essays arc distinguished 
by sanity of judgment and historical sense. Sennacherib’s 
own account of his expedition is criticized as well as the 
BiUical version and the result is that wo have for the first 
time a clear and consistent narrative of the facts. 

Another rearrangement of the narrative, equally self-evident 
when stated, is to be found in the fourth essay on the Exodus. 
%re, again, two narratives describing two diflerant attacks 
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OB which were chronologically distinct have bee 

mixed together, one of them having been an mvasion c 
routhem Paleetine bv the laraclitish tribes in the third yea 
after the flight from Eg>Tt. ““ 

whelimng defeat, while the other was a second invasion frot 
the East many years later, when the effects of the defeat ha 
ceased to l>e felt. Here, too. I am prejudiced in favour C 
Mr. Wiener’s results, since in my Higher Criticism and th 
Vrrdiet of the Monuments \ have put forward a somewha 
similar view. 

The sixth essay on the narratives of the Conquest of Canaa 
in Joshua and Judges is an equally instructive and convincin 
piece of work. The narratives are analysed with a kee 
historical instinct combined with a lawyer’s knowledge c 
what evidence really means as well as with a large amount < 
common sense. The treatment of the records is, itideec 
masts'rly; in place of “documents” which the mos 
accomplishe<l Cerman ” analyst ” could not discover to-da 
in the letwling artiehMi of the Times where, nevertheless, tt 
text IS in a spoken language anil the writers are all model 
OiTidentals, we have an analysis which is based on the broa 
outlines of internal consistency and, above all, historic! 

. and archavilogiral facts. 

The lost essay is a u.soful review of Recent Literature o 
the Penlnirueh. Wiener was rightly cautious as regards tb 
identification of the Khabiri of the Tel ol-Amarna tablet 
with the Hi'hrews. We now know that the name denote 
the men-eimrie.H of whom wc first hear in the service of til 
Elamite king Kim-Sin. the contemporary of Khammurab 
at lairu. and in the Tel el-Amarna age they formed th 
Isslyguanl of the Hittite king. The name signifie 
“ confiHlrrates ”, and is so used in the Assyrian texts { 
Assiir-Marir-[NiI. Its Hebrew representative was Hebei 
benoe Uie name, or rather title, of the Qenite or “ Smith 
in Jud. iv, 17. Ebcr, on the other hand, the “ father ” < 
the Hebrewa, took his name from Ebir'n&ri, “ the land beyoi 
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Ihe Eiver,” westward of the Euphrates, where the West 
Semitic neighbours of the Babylonians lived, and the initial 
letter of his name was accordingly, not ghain, which would 
have been represented in Assyrio-Babylonian by kh (n), 
but ’ain (y). 

It is a pity that Wiener was not equally cautious in accepting 
other statements made by certain Assyriologists. Otherwise 
he would never have written (p. 47) that the identification 
of Amraphel with Ammurapi or Khammurabi was ‘‘in¬ 
defensible on philological, historical and chronological 
grounds ” or (p. 99) that “ it is now increasingly recognised ” 
to be “impossible”. For once he forgot the old proverb 
about the cobbler “sticking to his last” and doubtless 
would have excised the passages before publishing the essay. 

The Editor, however, must be congratulated on the success¬ 
ful performance of what must have been a difficult task. 
Misprints are hard to discover, though there are two on the 
same page (p. 41): “ Makkhutah ” for Maskhutah and 
“ Amara ” for Amarna. 

6S7. A. H. Sayce. 


DADnA-‘lDRi OR The Aramaic of the Book of Daniel. 
By C. Boutflower. 8J x 5J, pp. 48, 2 ills., 1 map. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1932. 

This interesting tractate endeavours to throw light on some 
of the problems of Biblical criticism raised by Archseology. 
They include the religious life of what was recently known as 
the Ottoman Empire, the methods by which Kings rule, and 
the bread of life to the man in the street. It is a large family, 
and I fear that some will be ill fed. But he tells us that there 
are sharp teeth among them. 

519. 


W. J. S. Sallaway. 
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La raosE ao it* siAcjje vs l’HAoibe. Far Zaki 
MubIkak. 10 X 6, pp. 287. Paris : Maiaoimeuve 
Frires, 1931. Frs. 150. 

Btodents of Arabic euphuism will find much to interest them 
in this appreciation of it hy a well-known Egyptian writer. 
The work, though concerned exclusively with belles-lettres 
and therefore less comprehensive than the title might suggest, 
covers a great deal of ground on wliich European scholars 
seldom fwl themselves thoroughly at home. Its main value 


lies in the att(>mpt made to portray psychological character 
by arialy.sis of subtle yet distinctive qualities of style. From 
this |x)int of view I>r. Zaki Mub4rak has accomplished an 
extremely delicate task with the success we should expect 
of him. Hts studies of Badi'u’z-Zamdn, Abu ’l-Faraj 
al-4l)ah4nl, at-KhwArizml, at-Tawhidl, BS-§dbl, Tha'alibl, 
and other leading authors are generally admirable and throw 
new light on tlie literary history of the peritxl; to take an 
outstanding example, his discovery of forty narratiunculae 
by llin Duraiil in the Zahtu l-Adah of nl-Husri has revealed, 
if not the origin, at least a preliminary stage in the evolution 
of the It seems jiassible, too, that Ma'arri’s Risdklu 

l Obufriiu may owe st>mething of its invention and imagmation 
to an older Andalii.siaii contemporary, though in neither case 
can the earlier work Ik> regarxleil a.s seriously detracting from 
the originality of that which eclipsed it. The biographical 
details, anecdotes, and translations with which Dr. Zaki, 
illustrau-s his criticism bring vividly l)efore us the intellectual 
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Academe , haunted by poets and wits, each of whom had 
'•a tmnt of phrases in his brain ". While his description of 
V char«cU,risti,« of this style could scarwlv be improved 
tlw aecoimt he gives of its historical ilevelopment is not equally 
convincing. He derives it not only from the Qur'dn but from 
before Islam and 
necessary for the production of the 
Qw Itself. The problem, however, is capable of solution 
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Nithout recourse to mere hypothesis. In my opinimi 
Dr. Zakd has adopted a faulty procedure. Surely one should 
start from the fact that owing to the genius and structure of 
the Arabic language, its development on rhetorical lines was 
sooner or later inevitable in prose and poetry alike. Why 
has Dr. Zaki confined his view to one branch of the subject 
and ignored such an important matter as the relations between 
verse and prose and their influence on each other ? In fourth- 
century writers this influence is obvious, and Professor Bevan 
has traced it in the imagery of the Qvr’dn. At any rate, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose thatTdohammed, being an extra¬ 
ordinary man, formed his rhetorical style out of elements 
which he found in the life and culture of his day. We need 
not conjure up a whole troop of prose-writers to usher the 
Book into the world. 

301 . K. A. Nicholson. 


An Account of Assam. By Dr. John Peter Wade. Edited 
by Benudhab Sharma. 8J x 5, pp. xv -j- 310 -f 
34 -f xvii. 

Dr. Wade accompanied as medical officer the expedition 
under Captain Welsh which was sent to Assam in A.D. 1792. 
During his stay of eighteen months, Wade was most assiduous 
in collecting all the information he could regarding that 
country, which was then almost unknown. In his “ Geo¬ 
graphical Sketch of Assam ”, published in the Annual Asiatic 
Register in 1805, he mentioned that he had written a history 
of the monarch then ruling. By a happy inspiration Babu 
Benudhar Sharma wrote to the Librarian of the India Office 
asking if he could trace this book. As the result of this 
inquiry he eventually received, not the book he wrote about, 
of which there is still no trace, but the manuscript which 
he has now published. This purports to be a translation 
from the Assamese made for Dr. Wade of a “ History of 
Assam ”, but in reality it is a translation of three distinct 
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ItMtoncd docnment*, or buranjis, as they are called locally, 
vie.:—{!) History of the Aham kings from the earliest times 
to the reign of l^shml Singh, pp. 2-175; (2) History of 
the Kfleh kings, pp. 179-246 ; (3) Account of the wars with 
the Muhammadans, pp. 249-310. 

In a letter forwarding this manuscript to Lt.-Col. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Dr. Wade said that he had also obtained “the only 
copy extant ’ of a huranji in the Ah5m language. This 
seems to have disappeared. Fortunately, it was not the 
onlv such hurahji. WTien sustained historical inquiries 
were iwt on foot alxiut forty*years ago, six distinct ones were 
found. By that time Ah6m had become a dead language and 
was known only to a few elderly members of .the old priestly 
clan. Five of these old men were engaged to teach the 
language to an eelucated Assamese, Bahr Golap Chandra 
Bania, who with their aid translated all these burafijis} 
Eleven huriihjin in .\.saameso were found in the course of the 
same inqmrii's. The latter are of the same category as 
thos«' forming Dr. Wade’s collection. They often contain 
very full information regarding individual matters, but 
in point of acciinwy they are generally inferior to those in 
the AhOm language which may be regarded as the original 
n*eonls. 

In the first of the buranjis of which a translation is given 
in the Isiok under review, a mythical Hindu origin is as.signed 
to the Ah5m kings, and the account of the earlier rulers is 
often iiuomplfte and inaccurate. Later on the narrative 
liecome,- fiill.T and more reliable and contains some 
interesting details which are omitted, or Ic.ss fully presented, 
in other buranjts. The second of Dr. Wade’s buranjis gives 
an account of flic K«sdi rulers very similar to that contained 
in the ya/HfiivlJ of the Darrang Rajas,* but the narrative is 
eontiiuuHl up to the date of Welsh’s expedition. The 

> tiu trsaaUOoii of the moat <kUUed of these humtiju was published 
hjr Ihe Aaiuani liovrrnnirnt in 

• An anal.eaia ot this work will he found in JASB., Ixii, p. 268. It ends 
wHb the Hwhl of BaU Skrinn. 
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ihiid calls for no particular remarks except that, as 
throughout the work, there are errors made either by the 
original translator or by some later copyist. For example 
(on p. 249) Sukhampha’s successor is wrongly named. 
There are also numerous printer’s errors. 

Great credit is due to the editor for his discovery of 
this work and his enterprise in publishing it, and so, after 
all these years, giving to Dr. Wade the recognition which he 
deserves as the first European to undertake historical 
research in Assam. 

655. ‘ E. A. Gait. 


Pramajia Samuccaya. Edited and restored into Sanskrit 
with vritti, tika, and notes by H. R. Ranoaswamy 
Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Mysore University Publication. 8J x fij, pp. xxiv, 110 ; 
3 plates. Mysore : Government Branch Press, 1930. 

This volume is a first instalment, which contains, to quote 
the editor, “ a tentative Sanskrit restoration of the first 
chapter of Pramdna Samuccaya with copious extracts from 
Dinnaga’s Vritti and Jinendrabuddhi’s Viialamalavalt TiAo, 
both of which are available only in Tibetan.” The editor 
has made considerable progress in the restoration of the other 
five chapters of the work, and hopes soon to publish them. 
An English translation of the work will follow. The 
commencement of the publication in Sanskrit of Difinaga’s 
chief logical work is an event of great interest to students of 
Indian thought, who will hope for a speedy completion of 
the undertaking. The present reviewer is unqualified to 
appreciate the merit of the work considered as a reconstruc¬ 
tion, and can only adduce Credible Testimony by way of 
pramafM that Mr. Iyengar manages the Tibetan texts very 
well. 

This first pariccheda is concerned with perception and 
comprises 48 couplets. Difinaga’s influence on the Indian 
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thBorr of perception mey be judged from the fact that no 
leM than one quarter of the whole section (23 whole bnw 
and aome parte) figure* in the citations by later writers which 
the editor records in his notes. As Tucci pobted out m 
artides which appeared in this journal (1928, pp. 377-90 
and WKHi). these fragments are a valuable check on the 
Tilwtan text and its interpretation. Variant readings of 
[0, 12, and 20, for example, are to be found in the 
citation*and lines missing in the Tibetan are perhaps 
supplilHl by citations of tloktu 7 and 20. 

It IS ungracious to ask for more when so much has been 
given: but, had it l*«-n practicable, the reconstruction of 
the irlli 

(or the better understanding of the text, but also because 
Dihnaga cites his opponents more freely in his vitti (the 
iU>ktu thenwlves have a sutra-like conciseness which allows 
of no more than the indication of a reference). He cites, on 
iloht 18, NS. i, 1, 4 (the definition of perception); on sloka 23. 
V8, III, 1, 18 (wliich, however, appears in the form almeniriya- 
mnturriha- in place of Stinendni/artha-) ; on sloka 24, VS. viii, 

1, « Mild 7 : on iLivi 2fi. VS. iv, 1,10; on sloka 27, a definition 
of perception which he attributes to *' Kapildh ", and which 
Vacasjmti calls (arxfnioiiyo.'yi lukmmm, while others refer 
it to Viridhyavasin; ainl on sloka 37, the Mimariisaka 
description of [KTcepfion as given in MS. I, 1, 4. Perhaps 
the most unexjs'cted thing is an explicit statement in iloka 14 . 
that ■■ the VaiUi-ndkt is not the Ararya’s ". This statement 
pr»>ftte»‘s a rritici-sni of the definition of perception therein 
ismtained ((iifn 'rtkdd njhanam), which Vacaspati calls 
YujtahnHdhawm laksanam. If anrthing st'cmed clear it was 
that Vasulumdlm wrote the VAla-t-ulAi. And Jinendrabuddhi 
s*y.s in his commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya {ad he.) 
that there is a loka-prastddhi that V’asiibandhu was the 
author. He then gia»s on to say. however, that this general 
opinion must be brought into line with the faultleasness 
{mrdufMm) of the other iastraa composed by the iaatm- 




h&ra : and that, in the impossibility of his anthoiship of 
the Vada-vidhi, which is doM-viiisfa, DiAnaga declares that 
it is not the Acarya’s. 

Interpretation is necessarily precarious. Citations in 
works extant in Sanskrit are a valuable check, no doubt; 
but nothing can take the place of DiAnaga’s own interpretation 
of his verses in his commentary. Until this is fully available 
the mere Sanskritist will not be in a position to make confident 
use of the reconstituted Pratnana-samuccaya. But tliis should 
not prevent him from tendering his grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments to Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar for a very valuable piece 
of work admirably executed. The Mysore University is to 
be congratulated on a unique publication, and the Press on 
the excellence of the typography. 

52t . H. N. Randle. 

Alfababi. CatAlogo de las Ciencias. Bdicidn y Traduccidn 
Castellana por Angel Gonzalez Palencu. (Publica- 
ciones de la Facultad de Filosoffa y Letras, Universidad 
de Madrid, Volumen ii.) 9x6, pp. xix -|- 176 At. 
Madrid : E. Macstre, 1932. 

Seldom can it have been the fate of a book to lie unheeded 
for centuries and then to appear in three independent 
recensions in three different countries. But such has been 
the lot of al-Farabi’s once popular Ihm'u-l-Ulum. 
Dr. Farmer’s article in the Journal for July contains a reference 
to the first printed edition of the work which was published 
in the monthly review Al-'Irfan in Syria by the ^lailh 
Muhammad Rida of Najaf. Strangely enough Dr. Fanner 
omits all mention of ‘Uthman Amin’s edition which was 
published in Cairo last year from a manuscript in the Library 
there. Now Professor Gonzilez Palencia has produced an 
edition which will supersede its predecessors. As long ago 
os 1916 he had completed the transcription and translation 
of the Escorial MS. 646 and the delay in publication has 
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•Iknred of the mdnsion in »n appendix of variant readin|pB 
from the Cairene edition. Perhaps it is a little unfortunate 
that the readings of Muhammad Kida’s edition and also 
MS. 1604 ill the Koprillu Library, Constantinople, could 
not have been registered; but the ease and smoothness 
with which Professor Palencia's text and translation can 
lie rt'sd will remove any misgivings about the accuracy of 
the text as a whole. 

The interest anil value of the Spanish edition have been 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion of the Latin version 
published by fJuilielmus' Camerarius in Paris in 1658, and 
by an vditiiin of tin- Ijutin MS. 9336 of the Bibliothfique 
Natiormic of Paris, Liht-r Alfarabii De Scientiis Iranshtus 
a mitffiMro (tironln fVerwonettn in Toleio, de arabico in laiinufn, 
ruiu* in eo her. nunl x'rrba. So far as I have read I should agree 
lieartily with the eilitor’s Judgment that Gerard’s version 
in thnriHiglv and aeeutaU>. Professor Palenciu has also collated 
Ibii Tunilris’ Introduction to hrgic which wa.s edited and 
traiiHliitisl by .Asiu in 1916. This volume is a most valuable 
(•out ri but ion to the study of education in the Middle Ages, 
as It marks out the lines along which instruction was imparted 
and the sco|s' uiid content of each science as it was under- 
sUxhI at tlie time. In ,ui sense an eiicyclopaidia it served 
a useful jmrisis.' IW II sort of syllabus and summary of each 
subject under eotisideration. 

I have Ihvii luovisl to compare Dr. Farmer’s with Professor 
Palencm’,- eolhitioi, so far as the comparatively insignificant 
{wragraplus on rau.sic are concerned and I notice that the 
former twice 581. lines 1 and 21) reads quidem 

where the latti-r Im t^ur. More serious is Farmer’s autem 


pet rmtnram autem per art,-nr for ««/... aul ... (1. ]6). 
fV 5«.’. 1. M. for rtiriim Paleneia ha.s earurn, so again p. 584, 
I. -I, p. 5f«,. 11.«, and 21 (twice), p. 589,1,1. On p. 584,1. 1, 
we must r,>«d wuh Paleneia secundum communUeUem. Page 586, 
s""*” dino 9 and footnote). In J. 8 
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1. 1, makes no sense. Read with Palencia et cognitioMm 
mmeri neumarum and cf. p. 586,1.6. For sunt prepararUur (/) 
on p. 686, 1. 21, Palencia has fuerint preparcUe, and for intm- 
tionem, intentionum (p. 589, 1. 6), and for jiunt, fuerint. 

On p. 153, ]. 15, of Professor Palencia's work I notice 
tocius which does not agree witli totius elsewhere, and 
anministralione which probably stands for a spelling 
ammini^raiione. 

With regard to the Arabic text Farmer’s I. 2 of 

the Arabic p. 668, is to be preferred to Palencia’s 
and his to iVjiw, p. 569,1.8 = H, 21. On p. 670,1. 7, 
read (the subject is itLaJl) and on 1. 9 read ,ja<u 

The text had ^ which Farmer prints but 
Palencia notes “J' corregido entre lineas ”. (On p. 671, 
1. 2, Palencia reads l4> for I4I with the same remark, though 
here I think he must be wrong, as the sense requires the 
latter.) Read in Palencia t t , 18; so 

Farmer. 

Farmer's translation of p. 570, 1. 10 = i t, 10, “the dis¬ 
course about the species (sc. of notes), their structure, and 
their arrangement by which they become facilitated ” hardly 
seems to give the sense which would seem to be “ the discussion 
of the various positions and orders in which the notes agree ”. 
To judge from the MSS. and the renderings of both scholars 
there would seem to be some doubt as to the meaning 
of p. 571, top. Farmer renders “ opinions ” ^ 

and Palencia “ frases ”. I would suggest that the three 
categories are those that al-Farab! has been using all along, 
namely fundamentals, rudiments, and demonstrations, and 
the true reading is V\. 

667. Alfked Guillaume. 

> But whose r There has been no suggestion of the discussion of riral 
theories, but rather of demoiutnitive proof of sl-Firibl’s system. 
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Towkki* a SyOTBHATic Studt of the Vedaota. By S. K, 
Das. 84/5, pp. vii + 292. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 19»1. 

This bcx)k i* another n\m of the ever-increasing interest in 
the VwlanU, wliich may lead to a revival on a large scale of 
that first and forcmfmt of idealistic philosophies. 

Much 8.S the author emphasizes the importance of the 
W/iatitn, in tlie stmly of the history of Indian thinking and 
living, he warns us against its over-valuation and uncritical 
stmly. The living ami viewing of life must go hand in hand 
(■• tlie \'e<lanta is the philosophy or theory of practice itself ”, 
p 4). The ant lior insists iijKiit a co-oisTation of the intellectual 
and the moral and empha.Miws the praetieul'attitude of the 
|»liiloso|)liy of life as ineorjs>rate<l in the Vedanta (cf. his 
slogan wliat dis's not work is not true ", p. 0). 

Mis arguments are clear and preei.se, hia descriptions vivid 
and full of meaning, his language fluent and expressive. His 
kiioslmlge of West«-rn pliilosopliy is such as to make him 
fully eomis-teiit for the task of giving a sy.stcmatic and 
eompariitive-liistorieal study of the ViHlautu. 

lie (liM's full justiee to ,'^ahkara, although pointing out the 
unwistlorn either of tixiiig a IhIh-I of authority on one or the 
other of the Veduiila-sutras or of losing the true meaning of 
philosophical ideals and values by a mere historical treatment 
of cliroiiological .seipiem e. I wholeheartedly agree with him 
III Ills dictum that ■■ accumulation of facts is one thing and 
ilUimiiiatioii ijuite another" (p. 2S). There is so much 
liisloiical study going on to-day which in its exclusive 
nttcntion tv) the Mirira losivs touch with the ^anrin. Compre¬ 
hension is more tflail appreheusion, and in the sense of 
I'ompn'hensioii 1 weli-onie Mr. Das's attempt at a ” systematic 
study ot the \v‘<lanta The author is a true Vedantist 
himixdf. as the concluding ihapter of the book (“ The Cultural 
Value of the Visiaiita ") Ix'ars out in a remarkable way. 

W. Stede. 
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Thx Txab Naves of China and Japan. Compiled hj 
P. M. SusKi. 8x5^. pp. 40. London : Eegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 1931. 4«. 6d. 

This is a very handy little book of tables of the Chinese and 
Japaneae Emperors with their Year Names (nien hao) and 
dates, which will be found most useful for all ordinary 
purposes. It does not pretend to be a critical work, the 
Chinese names and dates being chiedy taken, we are told, 
from WilUams and Giles. There are apparent exceptions 
(owing to manipulations of the kalendar) to the statement 
that “ from the time of the change (of year name) on till 
the end of that year, no matter how short, it is called the 
first year under the new title ”. Thus Tsai-ch’u was decreed 
in December, 689, but the “ first year ” was the lunar year 
corresponding to 690. Wu Hou 684 and Tan 686 are put down 
like two successive rulers; but Wu Hou reigned till 705. 
Her year name Wan-sui-teng-feng is omitted. We are given 
no help where we much need it, with the ephemeral local 
dynasties, Nan T’ang, Yiieh, Wu-Yiieh, and such. 

Will not some industrious Chinese or Japanese savant 
compile for us from good native sources really detailed tables 
of all the dynasties large and small, giving the exact date 
(year, month, and day) not only of accession, but of birth 
and death and of the establishment of each year name ? 
The labour would be considerable, but the value inestimable. 
62S. A. C. Moule. 

Tolkappiyam. Vol. I, edited with a short commentary in 
English by P. S. Subrahuanya Sabtri, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Madras Oriental Series, No. 3.) 8^ x 5J, pp. x + 105, 
Madras : Journal of Oriental Besearch, 1930. R. 1 or 2s. 

This is an English edition, with an index of words, of 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest grammar extant of ancient Tamil. 
The nine chapters included in volume i of the present edition 
deal with jdionology, the first chapter dealing with the 
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dcoMotel «peech soandi, the second with the aecondiuy 
sounds snd the consonants that may stand at the beginning 
and the end of words, the third with the physiological basis 
of the elemental sounds, and the remaining six chapters with 
the subject of assimulation. The original text is given 
transliterated, with a wealth of diacritical marks, in Roman 
characters, and a brief commentary giving the substance 
of the text is added, with here and there a note by the editor. 
There is also a brief preface, in which attention is drawn 
to some interesting facts, such as, for example, that in ancient 
Tamil t and ti were alveolar and not palatal. It is evident 
tliat the editor has been at some pains to produce this book, 
but It is not clear for whose benefit it has been produced ; 
for the majority of scholars who would have occasion to turn 
to Tolkappiysm would surely prefer a text in the familiar 
Tamil characters, while those not acquainted even with the 
Tamil script would certainly not need the text transcribed 
with such meticulous care, but would appreciate a brief 
critique setting forth the more significant facts recorded in 
the treatise. 

M . S . H. Thompson. 


Thk Mysore Tribes ami Ca.stes. Yol. IV. By the late 

H. V. Nanjvshavs'a and Rao Bahadur L. K. 

A.vantmakrikii.va Iyer. 8^x 5^, pp. 111 + 677. 

Mysor.-, nm. 

The jinwiit volume, following on volumes ii and iii, com¬ 
pletes the Survey of the Mysore tribes and castes initiated 30 
years ago; and volume i, dealing with the general results, is 
pmmistHi shortly. We find in this volume articles of import¬ 
ance on Lingaysts and Musalmans, and some specially 
inti'retiting nof-i's on Kurubas and Vakkalus. Lingayatism, an 
interesting development of the eleventh centuiy, which, 
starting on a casteless basis, slowly reacquired the caste 
exclusiveness of orthodox HinduLsm, has been dealt with 
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ray folly in Hastings’s Dietionary </ Sdigion and Btkiett 
and the present tvork adds little to our knowledge of the 
subject. Some fuller information on the subject of the sub- 
divuions of Lingayats in Mysore would have been welcome. 
We should also have been glad to find under the article on 
Musalmans a list of Musalman castes. This might with 
advantage have taken the place of much detail regarding the 
religion of Muhammad which is already available elsewhere. 

The writer is to be congratulated on the very valuable 
list of exogomous divisions which are to be found on pp. 63, 
135, 276, 432, 528, 643, and 662, and which are of great 
assistance in tracing the status and origin of caste and tribe 
in a much wider area than the Mysore State. We should have 
welcomed a greater effort to identify the numerous trees and 
shrubs by their botanical names. This is a work that might 
yet be performed before the survey is brought to a close. 
The present volume is well illustrated, and adds materially 
to our knowledge of Indian ethnology. It is to be regretted 
that, as in the case of the previous two volumes, quite un¬ 
necessarily numerous misprints have been allowed to stand. 

Thus, myroba jam (p. 277) does not at once suggest the 
hirda or Indian myrabolam, and the substitution of “tail “ 
for the marriage ornament worn by women commonly known 
as tali can only produce a ludicrous if wholly unintentional 
effect. We shall await volume i with much interest. 

606 . R. E. Enthoven. 


Caste and Race in India. By G. S. Ghubve. x 6, 
pp. 209. London : Kegan Paul & Co., 1932. 

The author of this volume, who is Reader of Sociology in 
the University of Bombay, aims at giving his views on the 
history and the origin of the caste system as it was in the 
past and is to-day among the Hindus in India. The result 
is an interesting little volume, which, if it adds little to the 
existing knowledge of this very complicated subject, certainly 
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i^ffodaces mncb matcml of interest in a concise fonn. 
It is curious to find a serious work on caste which entirely 
omits all reference to the internal structure of caste units, 
from which alone the student may hope to find the surest 
guidance in the matter of caste origins. Instead we have 
an elaborate attempt to deal with caste on snthropometrical 
lines, which have in the past led such scholars as Sir Herbert 
Kistey to many exceedingly doubtful conclusions. Readers 
of Kislcy’s People of India, which the present writer quotes 
somewhat uncritically, are aware that the discovery of the 
8cyt.hians among the Marathas and the juxtaposition of 
Mahar and Brahman went far to discredit Risley’s anthro- 
pometrical data. 

The writer of this work has given in chapter vi some 
interesting references to the development of caste movements 
outside India. On p. 172 we find a useful summary of the 
mixlcrn movement against untouchability. We fail, however, 
to follow the writer's conclusions (p. 184 et seq.) that the 
true retnciiy for trie trouble arising from ca.ste selfishness 
is to Ignore ca.ste feeling altogether. To arrive at such a 
thiHiry after a careful exposition of caste in its infinite 
complexly is a strange non wquitw which hardly seems 
prompljn! by logical con-siderations. We may, however, 
congratulate the author on having added an interesting 
treati.se to the existing caste literature. 

***• R. E. Enthoven. 

Anm’ai. Rei'oiit of thk AbcHjEological Department of 
His ExAi.TEn Hhjhxess the Nizam’s Dominions 
1S38 F, 192^-1929 a.c. 13 x 10. pp. x + 88, pis. 16. 
(Calcutta: Baptwt Mksion Press, 1931. 

The chief arvhseological contribution in this Report is 
Mr. Yazdani’s description of the survey of the Fort of 
Koilkonda. seventy-eight miles south-west of Haidarabad, 
•nd the survey of the Fort of Bidar in the north-west. The 
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fonaer contams a Telugu inscription of tbe date A.i>. 1551, 
deciphered by Mr. Lakahminarayana Rao, which helps 
to confirm information given by Firishtah about Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Grolconda. Mr. Streenivas describes the fort 
and other monuments at Udgir in the Bidar district. The 
appendix also contains a number of Muslim inscriptions of 
Ud^ and a list of numismatic accessions with facsimiles 
of thirty-nine punch-marked coins. 

599. E. J. Thomas. 


The BhagavadgIta. A study by Vishwas G. Bhat, M.A., 
with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt. 7x5, 
pp. 12 -f 280. Poona : Aryasamskrti Press, 1932, 
Professor Bhat’s study of the BhagavadgIta received a 
very favourable welcome when it first appeared eight years 
ago, and in this second edition he tells us that his views 
have not since undergone a change. It might perhaps have 
been better if he had discussed the most recent rival views, 
but in the present writer’s opinion he has taken a sound and 
scholarly position, which later discuBsions have not yet 
even attempted to meet. The text and translation of the 
Gild now included add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
6ot. E. J. Thomas. 


The Saundarananda or Nanda the Fair. Translate'd from 
the original Sanskrit of Afivaghosa by E. H. Johnston. 
Panjab University Oriental Publications, No. 14. 10 X 7, 
pp. xii -f 124. London ; Humphrey Milford, 1932, 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Johnston’s purpose in translating the Saundarananda 
has been to make it a companion volume to the text which 
he edited four years ago. It is, in fact, a most valuable comple¬ 
ment to the earlier work, and aims, as he says, at making 
the meaning of the thought clear rather than at attempting 
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to npiodnoe tlie Ittersry form. With such a defective text 
modi diaenssion both of roadings and subject-matter is 
BaeeHar7, and students vil! be thankful for the notes which 
deal with these matters. 

It is possible that Mr. Johnston sometimes too readily 
uotios a knot with a conjecture. There is the perfectly 
grammatical ioiaiixUau in xvi, 91, which he says he would 
have amended to ta 6aivalo or sa iSaivaR or even sa 
“ were it not for the desirability of keeping to the MSS.” 
This looks as if he thought that a viddhied form could be 
equivalent to the name from which it is derived, just as if 
Kawtleyi could stand for Kunfi, and in fact he translates 
uUaivalau (" along with fllvali ”) as “ ^aivala It is no 
wonder, then, tliat he does not see any virtue in the prefix 
so- as against ta the article. 

In an earlier verse Mr, Johnston now recognizes that his 
former reading contained a monstrosity, but he says that 
Sandala-nandama/^’ is a doubtful improvement.* But this 
is the MS. reading, and surely it is an improvement to be 
grammatical and if possible to follow the actual text. How¬ 
ever, he rejects it and conjectures -mate with pragrhya e, 
and makes it mean ''Nandakamsta and Nandamata ”. 
Then he has to conjecture their identity. There is an Uttara 
Nandamata in the Pali, a lay woman and adept at dhyana, 
but Mr Johnston says that Nandamata here is Mahaprajapatl’ 
^en he goe.4 on to identify his Nandakamata with the 
Nandamiu of the Pali. Yet we find Nandaka and Nanda 
« two distinct personages. It looks as if still more conjecture 
» wanted. 

E. J. Thomas. 


' Mr goo, out of hi. way to »y th.t thi, i, what I propose to 

,*bo r The sintplest e^^tion 
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THBETCKIH HEPEBOJI't AsHiDHAitmuiogAKABiKlg ■ 

ABKn>HAB3(AKOCABHAfiYAM CO'DKReHift VaSUBAKDHU. 

6. H. IBep6aTCKOit. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
XX. Fasc. 1, 10 X 6J, pp. V -h 96. Petrograd, 1917 ; 
Fasc. 2, pp. 97-192. Leningrad, 1930. 

SpHUTABTHA ABHrOHAMIAKOCAVyiKHTA, THE WOMl OF . 
Yaoomitra. First ko^asthana, edited by S. L4vi and . 
Th. Stcherbatsky. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXI. 
Fasc. 1, 10 X 7, pp. V + 96 + iv. Petrograd, 1918 ; 
Fasc. 2, pp. % (ko^asthana ii, 1-40). Leningrad, 1930. 
VuNAPTiMATBATAStDDHi, la Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang. Traduite 
et annot^e par L. de la VallAe Poussin. 10 X 6^, 
pp. 820. (Issued with indexes as Tomes i-iii, but 
forming one volume.) Paris: P. Geuthner, 1928-9. 
Feueb und Brennstoff, ein Kapitel aus dem M^hyamika* 
^tra des Nagar}una,.mit der Vitti des Candiakirti. 
Translated by S. Schayer. 9^ X 6J, pp. 27. Rocznik 
orjentalistyczny. Tom. vii, str. 26-62. Lw6w: 
Nakladem Polskiego Towarzystwa Orjentalistycnego, 
1926. 

Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus dee Pbasannapada (V, XII, 
XVT). Einleitung, Ubersetzung, und Anmerkungen. 

S. Schayer. x 6, pp. xxxiii 4- 128. M^moires de la 
Commission orientaliste, 14. W. Krakowie : Nakladem 
Polskiej Akademji Umiejetnotei. Paris: Librairie 
franco-polonaise et ^trang^re, 1931. 

The great scheme of editing a series of works to elucidate 
the Abhidharmakoia was begun nearly twenty years ago by 
Professor Stcherbatsky, Sir E. Denison Ross, Professors 
S. L6vi, L. de la Vall6e Poussin, and Wogihara. There has 
been inevitable delay, and it is only lately that the second 
Jascicdua of each of the two works projected by Professor 
Stcherbatsky has appeared. Of the first, an edition of the 
Tibetan translation of the Abhidharmakoia of Yasubandhu 
with bhafya, we now have the first chapter and about half 



tlie aeoond. The preface in Rusaian explains how the work, 
whidi was taken by Hiuen Thsang to China, has been studied 
ehie&y in Japan, and hence escaped the notice of Vasiliev. 
The other work, the Vyakktfd of Yaiomitra (in Sanskrit), 
which was begun to be edited by Professors Stcherbatsky 
and 8. L6v'i, now has the co-operation of Professor Wogihaia 
and Dr. Obenniller. Other works which formed part of the 
original scheme liave fared better, such as de la Vallfe 
Poussin’s very important translation of the whole from 
the Tibetan and Chinew versions, and several special studies 
which he lias devoted to the subject. 

It is from these works dealing with the Sarvastivadins 
and other of the older schools tliat a conuected^history of 
the development of the earlier thought is becoming clear. 
This is also true of the later sehools, as the present translation 
of the SMhi of Hiuen Thsang shows. What the 
AbkidharntakoM is for tiic Sarvastivadin schools, says the 
editor, the SMhi is for the Vijhanavodins. The work is 
in the form of a commentary on the Trimiikd, the thirty 
kankiis of Vasufiandhu, but Hiuen Tlusang has collected 
fxtrwts from many other fiources and sehools. The editor 
has not men>ly traaslated Hiuen Thsang, but he has all 
through whb-d exurn-sive bibliographical notes as well as 
Valuable diwussions i>f important doctrines and long 
appendices. 

The tenchiiig of another equally important school, the. 
Miidhyanukos, also owes niueh to this indefatigable worker. 
His eilition of the MM^makafvtli (the Prasannapada) 
of l.'amlrakirti, says Dr. Sehayer. is for the Mahayana theories 
fundamental. 

It IS tins work to which Dr. Sehayer has been devoting 
htf attention. In these two works he gives a translation of 
about one-tifth of the Vriti of Candrab'rti. With the intro¬ 
ductions «,d e.xtensive notes they are a most welcome 
contribution both to the difficulties of detail as well as to the 
UiterpreUtion of the philosophical principles of the whole. 
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He rightly claims that what is wanted is not a literal 
translation (that kind of thing, alas, we have known), but a 
reconstruction of the coarse of thought of the text. This 
involves introducing theories, wluch is inevitable, for we 
already have before us the theories that the doctrines are 
nihilism or pyrrhonism or even mere niaiseries. Such views 
have to be dealt with, and it is by such work as Dr. Schayer’s 
that we are likely to reach conclusions free from subjective 
perversities. 

257 , 258 , 259 . E. J. ThOMAS. 


Memoirs of Gaur and Pandda. By Khan Sahib M. ’Abid 
’Au Khan, of Maldah. Edited and revised by H. E. 
Stapleton, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 10 x 6^, pp. 190, pis. 7, figs. 33. Calcutta: 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1931. Bs. 5 or 8s. 3d. 

Khan Sahib M. ’Abid ’All Khan (1872-1926) was born 
and passed his early life in the district he describes. His 
father was the first Muhammadan in the district to educate 
his sons in English. 

M. ’Abid ’All Khan entered the Public Works Department 
in 1899 and was put in charge of the special repairs to the 
old buildings at Gaur and Pandua, and in recognition 
of his services in this connection had conferred on him the 
title of “ Khan Sahib ” in 1917. 

It is interesting to note that Khan Sahib belonged to the 
ancient family of the Pathan rulers of Gaur and that his 
ancestors came there with King Firuz Shah III (1361-88) 
from Delhi when he invaded Bengal in order to check the 
expansion of Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah (1339-68). Owing 
to the oppression of the Mughal governors the family left 
Gaur and eventually drifted to English Bazar, where the 
author’s brother served as chairman of the municipality. 

The kernel of the present work was an account of the 
ruins, specially written for the visit of Lord Curzon to Maldah 
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in 1902 in connection with hie scheme for the preservation of 
awnwit monaments, which was published in booklet form in 
1912. Further revision took place between 1912 and 1926 
and, after the author's death in 1926, the work was, in 
1928, entrusted for final revision to Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. The present 
book is the result. Mr. Stapleton re-examined the ruins 
and has conected and, where necessary, expanded Khan 
S&bib’s work. 

North and West Bengal were conquered for 
Muhammadanism by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khalji, the 
lieutenant of Qutbuddin Aibak of Delhi, in 1202, from the 
Hindu king Kai Lakshman Sen, and Lakshmanavati, as 
Lakshman Sen had renamed Gaur, under the shortened form 
of Lakhnautl, became the chief seat of Muhammadan power, 
Lakshman Sen and his successors maintaining themselves 
for another century at Sunargaon. 

Bengal remained a dependency of Delhi until the death 
of Qadar Khan in 1.338, but between that date and 1352 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah made himself supreme and transferred 
the capital to Pandus, an ancient Hindu city, 20 miles north¬ 
east of I.akhnauti. In 1410 there was a Hindu revival with 
Raja Kans (Ganesh), who ruled through puppet kings at 
Pandua. His son .ladu was converted to Muhammadanism 
and ruled as Jalaluddin Muhammad from 1415. 

The transference of the capital from Gaur to Pandua 
was due to changes in the course of the Ganges and the 
devastations of civil war. The retirement of the river from 
Pandua, however, and its attaining a stable course at Gaur 
led to the latter again becoming the capital under Mahmud I 
(1442 -59), with whose accession to the throne, after the over¬ 
throw of the hou.se of Raja Kins, the line of Ilyas Shah was 
restorcil. The restored house of Ilyas was succeeded by the 
HabshI kings (1486-93) and by the house of Husain Shah 
(1493-1537). 

Then a brief tenure of power by HumayOn (1537-9) was 
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followed by that of Sher Shah both in Ben^ and at Delhi, 
rwo further dynasties, those of Muhanunad SOr and Sulahnan 
Kararani, preceded the final conquest of Bengal by Akbar 
in 1576. 

Qaur was displaced by Tanda as capital by Sulaiman 
KararanI in 1565 owing to a further change in the course 
>f the Ganges, but temporarily regained its position under 
Akbar’s first viceroy. The rains causing an epidemic, how- 
iver, to which the viceroy himself fell a victim, the seat 
)f government was again taken back to Tanda and the 
listory of Gaur closed. 

Khan Sahib’s volume contains four chapters, the first 
iwo being short accounts of the history of the two cities 
ind of their more important kings and viceroys. Chapters 
ii and iv, which make up the greater part of the book, 
leal with the extant remains. There are in addition five 
appendices: Bibliographies of Gaur, Pandua, and other 
daces in the Maldah district and of the inscriptions found 
here, an account of the local historian Saiyid Ilahl Bakhsh 
md his work the KurshJd-t-Jahdn Numd and lists of the 
rings of Delhi and of the rulers of Bengal from 1202 to 
,676. 

The work is pleasantly interspersed with charming 
necdotes, such as that of Ghiyasuddin A’zam Shah (1390- 
410) and his three favourites the Cypress, the Rose, and the 
’'ulip, who are commemorated by Hafiz. 

Each of the archseological sections contains a plan of the 
ity dealt with, and the various building inscriptions are 
iven in the original script and in translation. There is also 

map of northern and central Bengal. According to 
'ergusson the architectural school of Gaur was one of the four 
rovinoial schools of northern India which arose out of the 
weakening of the central Pathan power at Delhi. One 
iteresting architectural feature characteristic of Bengal 
1 the curvilinear form of roof, copied no doubt from 
amboo construction. In addition to the results of personal 
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ol»erv»tjon and research the archteological sections contain 
descriptions of the various buildings taken from the works of 
earlier enquirers, some of which record features now lost. 

Some of the buildings described, such as the Adina Mosque 
of Sikandar Shah at Pandua and the Firozah Minar at Gaur, 
are, of course, well-known, but in general the book will give 
those interested a great mass of detailed and up-to-date 
information hitherto cither not known at all to the general 
reader or at liest known through works, the majority of which 
are from fifty to one hundred years old. 

In summing up previous knowledge, as they have done 
here, and 8uj>plementing and correcting by personal research, 
Khan Sahih and liis editor have rendered a real service 
to Indian archaM)logy. The iKiok is copiously illustrated 
and inciiidf's reproductions of Iteautiful inscriptions, although 
the (juality of the paper in some cases results in a lack of 
aharpiicss in the photographs. The omission of an index 
is to Is* rcgrette<l. 

sii. E. B. W. Chxppelow. 

The Qi arterlv of the I>kpart.vent of Antiquities in 
Palestine. Vol. i. No. 2. II x 6, pp. 48, pis. 5. 
Jerusalem ; Puhlislii*<l for the Government of Palestine ; 
lA>ndon : Humphrev Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1931. Us. 

This issue of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine contains articles on a rock-cut tomb at Nazareth, 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, the obverse type of the 
tetradraehms of the second revolt of the Jews, coins in the 
Palestine Museum, the second part of a medimval Arabic 
description of the flarum of Jerusalem, a concise bibliography 
of excavations in Palestine, a note on the name Kb^ n el 
Ahniar (Bi'isan), and an account of the discovery of two 
ancient street levels in the Tyropoeon Valley within the walls, 
Jerusalem. 
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Perhaps the most valuable oontribation is the concise 
bibliography of excavations in Palestine, of -which the 
first part here printed takes in AbQ GhQsh to El Jish. It 
includes accounts of spade work only (including illicit digging 
by peasants or dealers and their agents), and excludes explora¬ 
tion without actual digging, popular works (where scientific 
works are available), reviews, articles devoted to single objects, 
and summaries. 

The rock-cut tomb at Kazareth was discovered whilst 
excavating for the purpose of lapng foundations of a private 
house near the Government Secondary School in the autumn 
of 1930, and consists of a rectangular barrel-vaulted chamber, 
within which was a shaft tomb, and opening out of which 
nine loculi, four on each side and one at one end, all 
containing human bones. 

The objects discovered were of minor interest and included 
pottery and glass vessels, etc., bends, iron and bronze 
bracelets, rings and fragments, fragments of a silver ring, 
small bronze bells, Hellenistic lamps, and a Phoenician 
glass pendant with a lion and a star in relief. 

The long article of nineteen pages (with two plates) on 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, contains but a page and a half 
of letterpress, the rest being technical data. 

These three hundred and twenty-five Byzantine folks 
(discovered lying loose on a heap of small rough stones which 
were being removed from the surface of the ground to prepare 
it for cultivation) range from Anastasius I (a.d. 491-618) 
to Heraclius (a.d. 611 or 612), the majority being from 
the Constantinople mint under Justin I and Justinian 
(A.D. 518-565). 

The mints are Constantinople, Antioch, and Nicomedia. 
There is also a table of sizes and weights. 

Of a similar character to the last is the four-page article 
(with one plate) on the coins in the Palestine Museum (local 
varieties, unpublished or little known): Seleucid (Alexander 
Balas, Ascalon, 147/6 B.C.), Maccabsean (John Hyrcanus I ?), 
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Herodian (poasibly Herod I), Roman Rrocurators in Jndma, 
and Aelia Capitolina (Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Commodns, 
Kagabalus, and Decius). 

(M greater interest to the non-expert is the note on the 
obverse of the tetradrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, 
which ahowa, between the middle two of four columns of a 
fsfadc, the end of a square-sided semicircular-lidded chest 
wHh projecting bosses, of a common ancient Egyptian type, 
standing on two short legs. This has been identified with the 
screen of the Tabernacle and the Ark or, after the fragment 
of a frieze from the Synagogue of Capernaum, with the 
Tabernacle itself and the Ark. 

In sinking a pumping shaft preparatory to the repair 
of the main drainage sewer of Jcrusalem-within-the-walls, 
about 2S metres south of the Sfiq al Qatfanin, the central 
western entrance of the Haram, the two ancient street levels, 
which are the subject of the article in this issue, were dis¬ 
covered. The upper one was found 2 90 metres below the 
present roadway and was paved with large flagstones of 
whitish limestone, 30 centimetres thick, not uniform in size 
but averaging more than a metre square, laid diagonally 
and irregularly bonded : in this case the street must have been 
5 B0 metn's wide. 

The other level was found 2’10 metres lower down. The 
flagstones in this rasp were, however, laid square to the sewer 
and not diagonally. Beneath this was found a drain. 

The mwliwval Arabic description of the Haram of Jerusalem 
IS a translation of a fourteenth-century description in the first 
voiume of Ahmad b. Fadl-Allah al-'Umari’s encyclopaedia, 
Ma»Shk al abmr, to a gn>at extent copied from the Sihilat al 
'a*jadfi nfat as-mkhra tra-l-mufjid of the vizier Taj ad-din 
Abu-l-Fada'i| Ahmad b. Amin al-Mulk. 

The first instalment in No. 1 mentions a marble basin 
decorated on the outside with reliefs, which stood in the marble 
portico in front of the .south door and has since disappeared, 
and also confirms Clennont-Ganneau’s theory that the 
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" BodUer of ^awiM. ” was a minor; it is here described 
as a mirror of seven metals. 

The instalment in No. 2 completes the description of the 
Court of the Dome of the Rock and proceeds to the southern 
wall and adjacent mosques and buildings, the eastern, 
northern, and western walls, and the Qubbat Sulaiman and 
Solomon’s Stable. 

267 . E. B. W. Chappelow. 

A Short History of Indian Materialism, Sensationalism, 
AND Hedonism. By Dakshinaranjan Shastri. With 
a foreword by Dr. A. N. Mdtherjek. x 6J, 
pp. viii + 48. Calcutta: The Book Co., Ltd., 1930. 

This is a useful little sketch of the evolution of materialistic 
philosophy in India, in which the author digests the scanty 
literature available for his purposes. He traces materialism 
from the early scepticism of the Barhaspatyas through 
the Lokayata to the hedonism of the Charvakas and the 
heresies of the Kastikas. The author has collected the scraps 
of information available about sects like the Eapalikas 
and generally done a good deal of research on an obscure 
subject. 

i44 . J. Allan. 


The Bbahma-Sutras (II, I-II) of Badarayana, with the 
Comment of Sankabacharya. By 8. K. Belvakab. 

X 6i, pp. rvi -f 142 + 100 + 222. Poona : Bilva- 
kunja Publishing House, 1931. 10«. 

This is a second edition of Professor Belvakar’s valuable 
work on the Smriti- and Tarka-padas of the Brahma-S&tras. 
The notes have been considerably revised and extended. This 
text is an excellent thing to put in the hands of young students 
of Indian philosophy and they could not have it in a more 
accessible form. A glossary of technical terms and an enlarged 
Index are other features of the new edition. 

664 . 


J. Allan. 
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I, LmoiKviisiKA BT Habsavasdhana, with thjc Com- 
mentaby Sakvalaiwajia by PBTHivi^vABA. Critic^y 
edited by )lAHOPAi>HYArA Pakdit V. Yenkatabajia 
Shakua. Madras University: Sanskrit Series No. 4. 
^ x^, pp. x«ii 4- 238, pis. 2. University of Madras, 
1931. 2a. 6d. 

The Sanskrit treatises on gender are mostly of interest 
only to grammatical specialists, but the one attributed to 
Haiyavardhana is an exception. For one thing the text 
and commentary contain a mass of lexicographical information 
not yet exploited in modern dictionaries, which the age of the 
work in comparison with the Indian lexica makes of special 
value, and I have noted .several difiBcult words, of which the 


commentator's explanation is illuminating. Hitherto the 
material has iieen somewhat bard to use, as Dr. R. 0. Franke’s 
edition was based on a single manuscript in which the com¬ 
mentary was incomplete. This new edition, prepared 
from three MSS, and containing the entire commentary, 
is therefore welcome and will, it is to be hoped, be made 
us«- of in any new Sanskrit dictionary. If the editing is not 
distinguished, it is at any rate adequate, and, in the not 
infn-quent cases where exception might justly be taken to the 
text adopted, tlie critical apjwratiw will be found useful. 
Many jaissages, especially in the commentary, show different 


rcaifings to thos.. in Dr. Franke-.s manuscript, in most cases. 
It may br- said, Is-tter ones. But the use made of the editii, 
pnnerps calls for some comment. UTiile a long extract 
from Dr. Franke's excellent introduction has been printed at 
the ts.Rum.ng of the Imok, the editor does not appear to have 
mad It with any attention , otherwise how could he say of the 
that it is “by common consent 
earliest of tlie treatises on gender ? And under verse 13 
be giv^ Papm. as the source of a ^utra which Dr. Franke 

of SaUtaj-ana and Vararuci with explanatory 
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ootoB in Sanskrit. Comparison with Dr. Ennke’s odition 
■IktWB that not only have the texts been copied from it but 
that the so-called notes are in fact the extracts he made from 
the commentaries ; I have looked in vain for any acknowledge¬ 
ment of the borrowing, not to speak of any indication that 
permission was sought for it. Surely a higher standard in 
such matters is to be expected in a book appearing in a 
University series and edited by a bearer of the honoured title 
of Mahopadhyaya. 

The question whether the author of the text was the well- 
known king Harm is also affected by the new edition of the 
commentary. It is here attributed to Prthivi^vara, son of 
Bhattahharadvaja, and a curious verse, which was not in 
Dr. Frauke’s manuscript, states that the i^trakara fell at 
his feet and asked him to write a commentary on the work. 
Therefore the two were contemporaries. The text shows 
no influence of the Kaiikv Vrlti, but the commentary treats 
it as a leading authority and must surely be one or more 
generations later than it in date. Dr. Franke's manuscript, 
while giving the commentary the same title, names as the 
author i^abarasvamin. son of Bhattadlptosvamin. Moreover, 
on verses 6 and 28 it quotes for two words equivalents in the 
Kashmiri dialect, which are omitted in the commentary 
of the new edition. There are a (large number of other 
minor differences between the two, though essentially they 
are identical. This treatise was much used in Kashmir 
and it looks as if some scholar there had copied out 
PrthivMvara’s commentary, making minor alterations in 
it, and had then appended his own name to it. Both com¬ 
mentaries have the final verse which implies that the author 
of the text was of regal or semi-regal position, and the verse 
already referred to. which Prthivi^vara alone has, is so unusual 
that it can liardly be an interpolation. Ordinarily an author 
and commentator, when contemporary, stand in the relation 
of guru and pupil; here the terms of the verse make this 
inqmsaible, but they become intelligible and natural if the 
ntM . jumtMY 19S3. 12 



tgtmiira WM « king of non-Brahman birth and the oom- 
menUtor hii guru. Complete proof is lacking, but this new 
pj«* of evidence goes to confirm Dr. Franke’s theo^ t^t 
the author of the treatise was Har^a of Kansuj and further, 
if that is accepted, then the lower limit of the KdiUca Vfttt 
(e. A.D 660) must be put back by at least half a century. 

S7S . 


2. Die Pjuj«Apahamita-Literatur nebst eimem 

SmiMEK DER SrVlKRANTAVlKRAMI'PRAJfJAPARAMTri. 

By TokumYo Matsi'Miito. Bonner orientalische Studien, 

Heft 1, 10x7. pp. vii + 55 + 29. Stuttgart: W. 

Kohlhammer, 1932. RM. 7.50. 

The PtnjUdpdratruld literature has not yet been adequately 
studied and sound texts and translations of the principal works 
are needed before we can assess it at its true value. Pending 
such publication, this study is a useful contribution to the 
subject, and. though it has little that is noteworthy to say on 
the general question, in several matters of detail it adds 
substantially to our knowledge. I would invite attention to 
the ratalogue of the materials available in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese, to the identification of certain Mahayana quota¬ 
tions in some recently published copper-plates from Ceylon, 
to the transliteration of Sir Aurcl Stein s Sanskrit manuscript 
in Chinese characters of the PrajnapdramildhrdayasiUra, 
and to the Sanskrit text with Chinese translation of the first 
chapter of the Sut'ikTdnlat'ikTdmiprajridpdramiia, one of 
the latest works of its class. Mr. Matsumoto is clearly a valu¬ 
able recruit to the ranks of Mahayana students, but might I 
suggest that, il he intend.^ to edit any Sanskrit texts, he should 
first carefully study Tibetan and the principles that govern 
the use of translations in that language for the correction 
of hulty Sanskrit manuscripts ? For the Chinese translations, 
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on whioh abne he appeus to have worked so far, however 
iavahwble for the meaning, are often, unlike the Tibetan ones, 
unsafe guides for the decision of textual minutie. 

589. 


3. Das Altindische Boch vom Welt- und Staatsuebin : 
Das Abtha^astra des Kaittilya. Aus dem Sanskrit 
iibersetzt u. mit Einleitimg u. Anmerkungen versehen 
von J. J. Meyer. 10 x 7^, pp. Ixxxviii -f 983. Leipzig : 
Otto Harraasowitz, 1926. 

The first fasciculus of this work was reviewed in the Journal 
for 1926, p. 810, and a notice of the complete book after the 
lapse of so many years is only justified by its outstanding 
importance and must be brief. Dr. Meyer’s previous work 
had shown him to be well equipped with the special kind of 
knowledge required for coping with the diflSculties of style 
and language of the Arthaiastra and, when the translation 
first came out, the present reviewer formed the opinion 
that it reached a very high standard and was one of the two 
works indispensable for study of the text (the other is 
Shamasastry’s Index Verbomm). Continual use of it since 
then has but heightened his opinion of its merits. The wording 
is lively, even if it would not become an Englishman to 
criticize the style, and the translator is skilled in penetrating 
the peculiarities of Eautilya’s thought and the significsnice 
of his euphemisms, but the most important part of his work 
lies undoubtedly in his explanations of particular words, 
explanations for which I have often had reason to be grateful. 
Dr. Meyer would not claim that his rendering is always final; 
he himself is often in doubt and a long list of passages with 
criticisms and suggestions for improvements could easily 
be drawn up. But such a procedure is best left to separate 
articles and might create a wrong impression in a review. 

If the translation has not achieved the reputation it deserves, 
the author has only himself to thank. Exuberance of language 
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■WiiliMgiii&tion is coupled with « curious degree of incapaoi^ 
for clear thought or lucid statement. The notes to the 668 
large pages of the translation are often not easy to follow 
and are in addition frequently modified in 223 pages of 
additional notes and four pages of corrections. His final view 
ia lumally worth the tit>uble it takes to arrive at it, but why 
should the render have to go through a note or series of notes 
several times to make .sure of catching the sense ? The same 
symptoms appi-ar in the introduction. What Dr. Meyer 
has to say on tin* iileas of Knutilya is mo.stly sound and worth 
saying, though preferably much more concisely, but I think 
he liardly realizes the point which will strike forcibly anyone 
with ofliinal exp>rienee, namely, that Kautilya is unique 
among extant Imhan writi-rs on politics for liis grasp of the 
considerations whicli .should detc-miine administrative, as 
distinct from is.litieul, action. He is often pedantic in his 
prescript ions, but seldom sentimental, .silly, or impractical. 
The greater part of the iiitrfKliiotion is, however, taken up 
with a disiMission of the date of the Arthniax!ra. which i.s purely 
suhjective in attitude, an attempt to read into the Iwok the 
character of ( sndiugiiptu s niiiuster os suggested by tradition. 
This seems to me of litil.. probative value, and the traditional 
date, tentativclv siipfK.rtcl by Dr. Meyer, i.s difficult to 
rec<jiicile with los statement (no sujijKirting references given 
in the introduction or indexes) that Kantilva was acquainted 
with tlie .loctrine.s of the Vai.V.sikas. There do not .seiyn 
to U. any eertum referenee., to this school before the third 
ccntnrv x.n. and I f.nd „ hard to Iwlieve that it had enjoyed 
aii\ considerable vogue U.fore the .second century at the 
ear(ie.st Hut whetlier a translator has correctly dated his 
original or not l.a, little lieaniigon the value of his translation 
and, as aln-ady indicated, the value of this one should be set 
very high. 

«J«. 
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4. TBB RAMATilKA OF YaUOKI BaLAKARDA (NOBXB* 
Weftxbn Recession). Critic«lly edited from original 
MSS. by Bhaoavad Datta. 10 x 6J, pp. xiv -f 490 
+ 18. Lahore : The Research Department, D.A.V. 
College. 1931. 

This edition of the North-Western recension of the 
Ramayana was started with the Ayodhyakanda. the first three 
fasciculi of which were noticed in the Joi^rnal for 1926, 
p. 179, but publication would have ceased on the completion 
of that book, if the Panjab Government had not fortunately 
come to the rescue with an annual subsidy. The present 
volume 18 the firstfruits of this enlightened poliry. It difiers, 
not entirely for the better, in format and paper from its 
predecessor ; hut the changes in methods of editing are an 
improvement. The unintelligible diacritical signs have been 
dropped and a l)etter selection of variants is given. The 
execution, however, does not always correspond to the good 
intentions of the editor. Thus each line is marked to show 
whether it occurs in the Bombay and Gorresio editions, 
but I found far too many inaccuracies in the passages for which 
I checked it. Similarly there is an elaborate series of indexes, 
wliich are far from complete. Names are omitted and another 
index which purjxirts to give the rhetorical figures occurring 
in the text actually only mentions similes and omits many 
of these even. The prevalence of such inaccuracies naturally 
gives rise to the suspicion of like carelessness in the points 
for which a reatler has to trust the editor. Nevertheless, 
though the edition fails to fulfil the expectations it raises, 
it presents us with a readable and agreeable text, as well as 
with some information about the state of the MSS. of the 
epic which we have not had hitherto. 

The completion of nearly a third of the text raises wider 
questions than that of editing. How far in fact will it help ns 
towards the ideal of discovering which portions are original 
and which later additions I For the MahSbhdrata we know now 
that we cannot hope to reach a version which is substantially 



aim ttt tlM beat poenible version of the existing text and that 
ia what Dr. SuJrthankar and hi* associate* are in process of 
giving n*. But the Ramaya^a is universally recognized to be 
a onitaiy work and it ought not to be beyond the resources 
of scholarship ultimately to arrive at a text which we could 
reawjnably hold to contain all that Valmiki wrote and not 
too much of what he did not write. The present edition can 
hardly Ije said to bring this consummation any nearer. For 
wliat is called the North-Western recension is only too plainly 
no more authentic than the other known recensions. If it 
stands on the whole closer to the Bengali than to the southern 
t*xt. the similarity is more probably due tp geographical and 
political relations than to a greater degree of authenticity. 

Disappointing as this result is, still two points of some 
importance are brought out by this edition. Firstly, it is 
remarkable how close all three versions of the Balakatida 
stand for long passages at a time, though there is every reason 
to think that this Iwok preserves at most only a few verses 
of the original poem. The agreement seems to be greater 
than in the Ayodhyakdiuh, where presumably the popularity 
of many episodes tempted the rhapsodists to individual 
enlargements. Secondly, the account in the Hindi introduction 
of the ten MSS. u.sed throws some light on what is meant by 
a recension. The position is rather like that of a country 
speaking a common language divided into many dialects, 
not one of which has been shaped into a literary form and 
obtained fixation or prc-cminence. The dialects shade ofi 
imperceptibly into each other and. unless physical, political, or 
racial limits inU’rveiic, it is difficult to distinguish their areas 
ami characteristics definitely. The norm chosen for the 
deacription of each dialect cannot help being of an arbitrary 
nature. So is it with the recensions of the Ratmyana. Of the 
ten MSS. des-.nlvd, none of which unfortunately is old, three 
have a similar text which is taken as the basis of this edition, 
^ and three more, which stand fairly close to them, have their 
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vacaatB given; tlie other fonr differ Urgely, tnainly in tihe 
directum of agreeing with the Beixgali text. Any one of 
the three groups might have been taken as the norm of the 
recension, for ail that I can see or the editor has to say. A 
recension is indeed little more than the text of a group of 
similar MSS. which happens to have been edited and so 
obtained fixation ; it is more the product of alteration in 
copying than the conscious preparation of a standard text 
or the work of a particular reviser or school. The only absolute 
limit to the number of recensions is therefore the number of 
MSS. in existence, and the editor has already started 
multiplying them by naming two more. 

The conclusion I would draw is that, when this edition is 
completed, nothing is to be gained textually by the publication 
of further recensions. The proper procedure would be to 
collect and collate the oldest and most representative MSS. 
from the various parts of India and Nepal and prepare from 
them a composite text. After excising obvious interpolations, 
there would remain a number of passages in substantial 
agreement and probably original in the main, and, secondly, 
many much expanded passages in which the MSS. would differ 
greatly and which would require skilled handling. According 
to all appearance we have lost little of Valmlki’s work, and 
it is a question in the main of determining which passages or 
verses are original. In the end it should be possible to obtain 
a coherent text which, though constructed by subjective 
methods, would not differ so very much from the poem 
as it left Valmiki’s hands ; and such a version would have the 
supreme advantage that, stripped of most of the accretions 
of later times, it would reveal to us in precise detail the genius 
of the greatest figure in Sanskrit literature. But to attempt 
this task solely on the basis of the published recensions 
would be folly, if only because the material they contain is 
utterly inadequate for deciding between variant readings 
of the same line. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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Bibuotssca Ajubicabum ScHOLAsncABUM. 86ne Ai»be, 
tome iii. Awrrroto, TaMfot at Tahdfot. Texte arabe 
«abli par Maibice Bouygks, S.J. 10 x 6^, pp. xxxix 
+ 679. Bejrrouth ; Imprimerie Catholique, 1930. 

Thia i* the aeronH publication of the series to appear, 
The first, which was noticed in this JomHAi, for 1928 (p. 208). 
contains the TahdfiU of El ^azali. Here Averroes (Ibn 
Rn^d) writing in Spain towards the end of the twelfth 
i-enturv, less than n century after Ghazali, criticizes the 
TahAJut thoroughly, pointing out what he regards as its 
•■mir*. At the same time he examines and discusses some of 
the problems tluit arise so that his work is something more 
than a comnu'utary on the TnhdfiU or a refutation of it, 
though it has Ix'en known by each of these titles. One 
learns that the present «onvenient title of Tahdfut et Tahdfut 
appears not to have attached to it originally. 

The scarcity of copies of the TahAJut et TahAJut and of 
references to it in other Arabic l*ooks show how coldly it was 
rwived by the Muhammadan world. Father Bouyges has 
not Wn able to discover more than three independent 
Arahie MSS. of the text, one of which dated in the sixteenth 
century was the bnsi.s of the printed edition brought out 
at Cairo in IStVi aiul another is almost as early. On the 
other hand, the book was welcomed warmly by Latins and 
Jews, having it seems been translated as early as the 
thirte«'nth eeiitiiry. and soon found its way into Christian- 
schools. Hebrew vershms a.s old as the fourteenth century 
are in exi.Mtenci-. mid a laitin translation of the same century 
was published two centuries later Before the Cairo edition 
K‘(erre<l to uppeare<l the text was accessible to European 
Orientalists only through the medium of the Latin and 
Hebrew translations 

Father Bouyges' . ritieal edition is excellent in every respect. 
He follows the same method a.s he employed for his admirable 
edrtKMB of (^ajsAli s TahAJut. using all the manuscript and 
««ier material avaiUble, showing the authority for readings 
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in footnotes, giving the fullest historical and hibliographioal 
infornution in an introduction, and supjdying the same 
useful headings and tables of reference and indices. His 
work is able, thorough, and complete. 

254. A. R. Gvkst. 

Album nr Musee Arabe nr Caire. Par M. Gaston Wirt. 

9^ X 6. pp. 100, 10 full page photographic illustrations. 

Cairo, 1930. 

Excellent examples of Islamic art are now being published 
in a way that puts them within the reach of anyone. This 
handy volume of reproductions of some of the finest pieces 
in the Arab Museum at Cairo makes a notable addition to the 
series thus rendered available. Many of the objects represented 
do not appear to have been published before. They have been 
selected so as to illustrate the decorative art of Egypt in its 
various branches at different dates during the part of the 
Islamic period when it was flourishing there—generally 
from about the ninth to the fifteenth century. Most of them 
were produced in Egypt, but a fair number came from Persia 
or other Islamic countries. Much of the work shown is remark¬ 
ably beautiful. Some of it lielongs to well-known types, 
but even those who are well acquainted with their style 
will not always have realized before to what perfection it 
is carried in the most outstanding specimens. Some of it 
falls into classes of which examples are rare, and those pre¬ 
served elsewhere than in the Museum are very few indeed. 
The fragments of panels of carved wood from the royal palace 
of the Fatimids at Cairo, with their spirited scenes of hunting 
and dancing, admirable both for the harmonious balance 
of their design and for the most skilful execution, certainly 
deserve a particular mention. Curiosities are an inscription 
on stone that may be taken as a sort of artistic zero, for its 
extremely rough chiselling dates from only twelve years after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabe, and an apparently unique 
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{omtMBfcb oeotory bnw casket inlaid with silver attributed 
by an inscription to $an‘ft. 

With reg^ to the pottery it seems to be impossible to 
decide whether one or two of the early pieces were made in 
Ibsopotamia or in Egypt. Others are unmistakably Coptic, 
like nearly' all the textiles even until a fairly late period. 
The enamelled glass lamps shown are not generally regarded 
as of Egyptian manufacture. 

Professor Wiet limits his text to short paragraphs in French, 
placed opposite the plates, including descriptions, dates, and 
occasional comments on points like workmanship and art 
relations. The French has been translated into Arabic by 
M. Hasan Hawary, and into English by Captain Creswell. 
.V.«. to- A. R. OtTBST. 

UjjbI kt lew orandb faiekcebs ka'vmENS d’Apoque 
KAULOVKE. Avpc un catalogue de leurs oeuvres con- 
serv^es au musfie d’art arabe du Caire. Par M. Akmand 
Abel. 11 x 8, pp. vii 4 114, 31 photographic plates 
(14C figures). Cairo : Imprimorie de I’institut fr8n9aiB 
d’archat>ol<ipi(' orientale, 1930. 

^aibi is a well-known maker of Mamiuk fine pottery, 
and abundant remains of work bearing his signature have 
Wn found in Egypt. The great Egyptian faiencers include 
all the other makers of such pottery found there whose names 
occur on pieces preserved in the Cairo Museum. Altogethes- 
there are some twenty-five of them. While it is con¬ 
venient to style them Egyptian, it must l)e remembered 
that they were not all Egyptiaii by origin, ai»d some of them 
may not even have hv,-d in Egypt. Moreover, they cannot 
be assume.! to have Wn the best makers of the Mamiuk 
epoch : it is likely, or indeed certain, that there were many 
other* whtwe names we do not know because they did not 
sign their pieces, and some of these may have turned out better 
pottery. 

There are 262 signed piece*. Each is described in the 
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cctalogae and the ftbundant and well-ezecnted illuBtratiooa 
<m a large scale enable an opinion to be formed of the skiU 
of the difierent artists. About a third of the whole bear the 
name of Ghaibt. No other maker is represented by quite 
a quarter as many, the large majority by not more than 
five pieces, and several by three, two, or even by only one. 
Generally the pieces signed by Ghaibt consist of blue and . 
white faience resembling Chinese porcelain ; those signed by 
'Ajsml, Hurmuzt, and Oiaz&l include the same sort of stuff; 
the work of Esh Shami is similar but not the same in style. 
Another class of pottery is characterized by a coarser mode 
of decoration, to be seen, for instance, in all the pieces that 
bear the name of Abu el ‘Izz. M. Abel is perhaps a little 
inclined to overrate the artistic merits of the pottery. They 
seem to be no more than moderate, even in the work of 
Ghaibi. with two or three notable exceptions. The rougher 
decoration is often extremely bad. Nearly all the pieces are 
fragments. 

There is no date on any of the pieces, but M. Abel proposes 
a dating founded on a careful examination of the work of 
the difierent makers. Occasionally resemblances that form 
part of his argument seem to be doubtful; thus the scroll 
on a lamp of Barquq and a scroll by ‘Ajami seem hardly 
fort exeuUement pareil. One may wonder also whether in¬ 
ferences of direct relationship that he draws from resemblances 
can always be accepted as valid. Moreover, seeing that he 
agrees with the general view that Ghaibi was a master potter 
employing a number of different hands (whence the remark¬ 
able variety of his style, his inequality, and the numerous 
differences in his signature are accounted for readily), 
and that the mark Huimuzi likewise denotes a master 
or a factory, it is difficult to see why he finds it necessary to 
split up ‘Ajami into two persons operating* at different 
dates and EA Shfimi into three. Apart from details, one of 
M. Abel’s principal conclusions—that Ghaibi lived in the middle 
of the fourteenth century—does not seem to be supported by 



■Oy ev^ence whatever ; bat on the other hand the peculiar 
vritiog on the tile by Ghaibi certainly BUggests a date for him 
much later, for it ran be matched in several monuments 
in Cairo, the earliest according to information kindly given 
by Captain fJnfiwell l>eing one of Jauhar Lala, dated 1430. 
Further, nothing secnw to be known about the competition 
of Cliiiia, which -M. Abel first assumes to have occurred and 
theJi treats as a fact, whence the deterioration of Egyptian 
|>otti-f y ton very low ebb by the middle of the fifteenth century 
IS provwl. 

M. .■\bel overlooks the waster liearing the mark of El Ustad 
el Misri fouiul near Damascus by M- de Lorey. The appella¬ 
tion adopter] by this potter might have suggested by itself that 
he did not work m Egypt, where it would hardly have been 
distinctive. When he is eliminuterl. the connection that 
M, ,Alsl discovers ls*tween earlier Egyptian and Mamluk 
{Krttr-ri- di.sapjK-ar.s almost entirely, for none of the other 
makers whom M. Aliel places earlier than Ghaibi is represented 
by more than a very small numlier of pieces. Thanks to an 
olwervatioii by M. Husain Uashkl. M. Aliel shows that it is 
likely that Ghaibi manufactured in Egypt and, incidentally, 
it may U' reiiiurked that he was not the originator of the 
style as,HO(’iated particularly with him. The question whether 
Gjiiiibi was an Egyptian manufacturer or not can, however, 
Imrdly lie rcganlcd as s<-ttled. It Ls remarkable that among 
the large quantity of his pieces brought to light in Egypt, 
no waster has UH-n found. 

A pie<e by Ghaibi hu.s U'en discovered in S)’ria, perhaps 
*iM-r the IsHik eante out. Tliat by Ibn Ghaibi published 
by Dr, Koiiqu<-f might have been alluded to. 

The headings of the figure* are not always sufficient, and 
if s.’*-nis to be iniia.s.sible to make out exactly what some of 
tofm M'prriM'nt. 

M. AWl s Ixmk will be most useful to students of Islamic 
pottery, even if some of his conclusions are disputed. 

A. R. Gum. 
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Bois ScmPTlte d’EoUSES CopTBS (£pOQ17E FATIHI]>E). 
Par Edmond Pauty. Avec une introduction historique 
par Gaston Wikt. 10 x 14, pp. vii -|- 38, 45 full page 
plates. Cairo ; Publications du Mus6e Arabe du Caire, 
1930. 

The subject of this book is the carved panels of four wooden 
screens taken from the churches of Saint Barbara and Abu 
Saifain in Old Cairo and now preserved in the Coptic Museum 
and in the chapel of Saint George in the town. There is 
a close connection between the carvings and those from the 
palace of the Fatimid Khalifs which are to be seen in the 
Arab Mu.seum at Cairo. It is therefore probably more con¬ 
venient to claas them under the Fatimid art of the tenth- 
twelfth century than to attempt to determine whether 
they are to Ix' nganletl as Islamic or Coptic. As Professor 
Wiet observes, in his introduction, it would be a difficult 
matter to lay down a satisfactory definition of Coptic art, 
but it is not to be suppo.sed that Muhammailan workmen were 
employed to embellish Christian churches. The form of art 
in question would acconlingly have lieeu the work of 
Christians. 

The panels in the screen from Saint Barbara's, thirty- 
eight in number, are all carved with interlacing floral scrolls 
combined with figures of men or animals. There is great 
variety in the designs, no two Wing exac-tly alike ; the com¬ 
position is skilful, the figures are rendered with admirable 
grace and spirit, and at the .same time harmonious balance is 
preserved. Most of the panels are worn by age, but few so 
much as to prevent the Wauty of the work from appearing. 
It is to be seen in full in three or four that happen to be almost 
perfectly preserved, the minute delicacy of the detail being 
astonishing. In the panels of the principal screen from the 
church of Abu Saifain geometrical compositions are to be seen, 
combined sometimes with figures. Where the combination 
occurs the geometrical element tends to become independent 
of the figure element, the latter being used as a filling. The 
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hmM- leBULrkftUe of thew panels are twenty-two represeniai^ 
mimlr. saint#, and angels. Some of the panels in this screen 
are more or less poor restorations and altogether the work has 
not #0 much distinction as that of St. Barbara. The other 
two screens from Abu Saifain, one of which is attributed to 
8 t. Barbara by a slip in the headings of the plates, resemble the 
preceding hut are of minor importance. 

Professor Wiet in a historical introduction brings together 
facts liearing on the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans in Eg)-pt and on the churches. Monsieur 
Pau»y descries the panels and points out the features that 
concern their dating. He also gives some useful details on the 
arcJiiti-ctun' of the church of Abu Saifain., His conclusion 
as to the panel.s from St. Barbara is that they date from the 
reign of El Aziz, a flourishing period of toleration when 
Christian influence was at its highest, and those from Abu 
Saifain are laUT, the principal ones belonging to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. The book 
IS extremely well turned out. The illustrations are con¬ 
veniently arranged, and their e.xecutioii is excellent. 

•V « t2 A. R. Guest. 


9alah ad - I)lN Halil ib.\ Aibak as - ^afadI, Das 
HmaKAFitocHF. LEXICON), Teil 1. Herausg. von 
Hixlmut Bitter. «vo. pp. 8 + 385. Istanbul, Staats- 
dnickerei. Price M. 2.5. 

The value of this vast collection of biographies, filling 
abc.ut 30 voluine.s in some copies, has long been known, but 
the dlflinilty n’nianied that only scattered volumes existed 
in \\esteni librane.s and no complete copy was known either 
in Egypt or (smstaiitinople. It is principally due to the 
effort* of the iMlitor that maiuiseripts have been traced which 
make it iKwsihle to publish a complete edition of the whole 
work. S*mie of these copies are in the handwriting of the 
author himreJf. while others have been copied from his 
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migmals. A list of the biographies .bad been commeaoed 
bf Professor Gabrieli in the Sendieonti deSa Beak Academia 
dei Lioei and I have published a biography of the auldior in 
the Encydofodia of Islam, with a list of his works, to both 
of which I could now make additions and corrections. The 
author who, in spite of his official duties, found time to write 
a number of bulky works, gives us in the introductions to 
this work, the Arabic title of which is Al-W^ bil Wafayal, 
two long lists of the volumes he has used in the composition 
of his dictionary, of which the principal is on pp. 47-56 of 
this publication. We possess a number of these works, either 
in print or manuscript, which enable us to check his method, 
but the majority of them has long been lost, or up to the 
present, not been recovered. 

The present edition is based in part upon an autograph 
of the author, from which, imfortunately, many leaves are 
missing, while for the remainder, an excellent copy has been 
used which has been twice collated with the author's original, 
in 869 and 873 a.h., so that we have a guarantee of possessing 
the text as the author left it. 

While the author intends to follow a strictly alphabetical 
order, he begins the biographical portion, after the intro¬ 
duction, with a life of the Prophet, and then, in the hope 
of obtaining blessings, follows it with biographies of such men 
whose name, as well as that of their father, was Muhammad. 
Of these he has no less than 201 : next come the biographies 
of those whose father’s name begins with the letter Alif. 
The volume ends in the middle of those who were named 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim (No. 246). 

If we compare the biographies of such men as have also 
found notices in other biographical works we find that 
§afadi very often abbreviates his accounts considerably. 
If we take for example the first biography, that of Mu^mmad 
ibn Mu^mmad al-Baghandi, which consists in ^fadl of 
three lines only, we find that his authority, the TanJA 
Baghdad of tie KhaUSb. eA. Cairo, vol. iii, pp. 209-13, has 
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91 lines! I do not wish to detract from the value of th 
■work, » the ghattb in the biography mentioned has muc 
which most of tut will consider of little real value. We muf 
not forget tliat most biographies are derived from worli 
which no longer exist, and al.so that ^afadl compensates fc 
his brevity in older biographies by detailed accounts of hi 
contemy>orari<*s. Further, while the Khatib and others la 
syieeial value iijxm biographies of traditionalists, ^fac 
gives IIS iMjcounts of men who have excelled in other branchf 
of learning or na men in public service. 

Thill the author at time-', made errors i.s evinced by som 
murgiiml notes found in the inauu-script used for the greate 
[KKtioii of the text. These are mostly, by Ibn Hajar a 
'.\scjnliVni. .\iiotlier iii.starice is the biography of Muhamma 
ibn Ilirtdiini id -Vnadi (pp. 356-7) where we are told that li 
with Isifit in 441 and died in 500 A.H.. yet lived to Iw near! 
« hundred Is'fore he died. May be that in the autograp 
of .';4ufndi, ii.» i.s quite frequent in his other works, there wa 
a small lilank liefore the wool which he hoped t 

insert when he could a.scertam the exact date. In tl 
liioitraiiliy of llni Zafaris |s'rhaps a similar error (p. 141,1.16 
Ibn ^aifuT wa.s so ywinr that he had to marry his dnughtc 
without dowry ; then her luisliand travelled away with he 
and sold hei in some country 

At tlie ts-ginniiii’ of the volnnie. fac.similn of pages of tli 
MS>s. used for tile edition are given, and the wTiting of Safai 
IS hi re the .^aine as in the two autograph copies of the Taclkii 
of that author. prescTved m the rudia OtHce Library. 

The Volume i-s furnished with an index in propm- alphi 
Is'tical order and it wa.s a good idea of the editor to git 
also the nanu'.s by which the penona whose lives are containe 
in thi.s volume were generally known. It is one of th 
difliculties one has always to contend with that most persot 
are. in Uwks. ciU^ not by. their proper names but by son 
mck-name such as Ibn Hajar, al-Qastalani, a8-§afadi, etc. 
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and in many cases, on this account, it is not easy to trace a 
biography. 

The material in this volume is so great, and the quantity 
of poetry so considerable, that it is impossible to survey all 
in a short account like the present. 

A few errors which I have noted down may follow here :— 
p. 140, 1. 16, Oi ; 161, 10. ; 152, 7, or did 

§afadi really vocalize as printed ? ; 152, 16, ; 162,18, 

J1>J1 J.'; 170,12, ija- a.l ?; 173,13, a'; 179,16, 

<Jic (_»“ what he might expend on it ’’; 183, 4, tjU); 
186,10. : 201,8, jll- JLl; 214,13, Jl»-I 1; 231,9, 

>SiJ, 80 also often in the Dutar al-Karaina meaning: 
“ He transmitted on his authority a great quantity.” 

I express the hope that Professor Ritter will be able to 
edit further volumes, and finally the complete work. 

N . R . 5. F. Krenkow. 


BeITKAGE ZUR ArABISCHEN LlTERATlTROE.SrHK’HTE. Von OttO 
Spies. Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgnlandea. 
6 X 6^, pp. X + 126. Leipzig : D. M. G. in Kom. bei 
F. A. Brockhaus. 1932. 

The old catalogues of the libraries of Constantinople, in 
spite of their inefficiency, had revealed that many treasures 
of rare books existed there, but it was only when scholars 
like Rescher, Schacht, and Ritter after the Great War got 
access to these treasures that we began to realize the 
magnitude of their value. While most of the articles of 
former explorers are hidden away in scientific journals, 
unless one is fortunate enough to possess separate prints, 
we have here a contribution in book-form. Spies has selected 
the works dealing with history and biography and in his 
account we find that he has discovered not only complete 
JIM, JASVABY 1933. 13 
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■eto of •eveisl important works like the History of Damasona, 
by Ibn ‘AsaJdr, but in many cases we find accounts of the 
autographs of the authors of these works themselves. Of 
the Hunta^m of Ibn al-Jauzi also the complete work can 
be put together from several libraries. When we consider 
the quantity of material left for future scholars to edit we 
almost feel that we are only at the beginning of our studies 
in Islamic history. As regards the History of Damascus 
Spies has overlooked that I have given an account of some 
copies in the British Museum, which have been acquired since 
the publication of the catalogues (Majalla of the Arab 
Academy). His statement, p. 76, that the first to fourth 
Jur’ of the Mir at of Yafi’I has been published at Hyderabad 
requims correcting. The complete work has been printed, 
but 1 have found, on comparing portions with the India 
Office MSS., that the edition contains rather too many errors. 

In the Arabic text of the introduction to the Ikmal of 
Mughulfai, pp. 106-10, are some words which I interpret 
differently. Page 106, line 16, read aJUll 1. 2 add 
after KS, I. 2.1 read p. 107, 1. 14 and 16, read 4ii!, 

I. 17 iierhaps ^; p. 108 perhaps j ^L.j, 

1. 11 ivad o-id-, 1. 13 read ; p. 109,1. 9 read J, 

1. 10 read 1.*-., I. 11 read O^UVl; p. 110,1. 9, read 
^ F. Kbenkow. 


The Memoirs of MIb Alam. By Muhammad Sirajuddin 
Talir. 9J \ GJ, pp. 230, pis. 11, map 1 (paper covers). 
Hyderaliad Kook Depot, 1930. Rs. 3. 

This IS an interesting account in Urdu of the career of 
Mb Abul K..s.m, Mter known as Mir 'Alam (a.d. 1752-1808). 
(ta the nvommendation of Araistu Jah, madar ul mnham 
of Hi-derobad. he obtained his fimt pubUc appointment as 
•adr talukdax in the Nizam’s dominions. So creditably did 



be perfom bis duties that, when Hollond became resident 
at Hyderabad, Mir ‘Alam, as vakil of the Nisam, was made 
responsible for all negotiations witb that envoy. In 1787, 
during the Govemor-Qeneralship of Lord Cornwallis he was 
sent on a mission to Calcutta for the purpose of settling 
outstanding disputes. While serving in this capacity he 
received the much discussed letter which Cornwallis declared 
to have the force of a treaty. An Urdu translation of this 
letter will be found on pages 37-8. It was as a reward for 
his successful conduct of these negotiations that he received 
the title of Mir ‘Alam. After serving as envoy to the Marathas 
at Poona, he commanded the Hyderabad troops in the final 
Mysore war at the end of which he was entrusted with the 
administration of the Nizam's share of the spoils. 

Unfortunately for Mir ‘Alam his military and diplomatic 
successes aroused the jealousy of Araistii Jah who accused 
him of appropriating the jewels taken from Tipu Sultan’s 
collection. He was therefore kept under strict surveillance 
until the death of Araistu Jah in 1804. Eventually, on the 
recommendation of the British he became chief minister of 
the Hyderabad State. The importance of this appointment 
was that it served as a precedent for later nominations. 

On his jagirs in Hyderabad he constructed numerous 
mosques, serais, gardens, and tanks, photographs of which 
illustrate the volume under consideration. But his activities 
did not cease here, for wc are informed that he was the author 
of several books of a devotional character. According to 
Rieu he died at Kerbela, but the author proves conclusively 
that his death took place at Hyderabad in the year a.d. 1808. 

The bibliography shows that the author has based his 
account upon English, Persian, and Urdu works, and also 
npon various unpublished sources. His treatment of the 
subject, however, would have been improved by more 
references in footnotes to the original authorities. The years 
of the Christian era equivalent to A.H. 1209 and a.h. 1202 
on pages 66 and 66 respectively are obviously incorrect. 
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The tnmsliteretion of Monaieur Raymond on page 68, and 
the n*e of the English word "character” on page 181 will 
mjrstify many readers. 

The author is to be congratulated upon having furnished 
his book with an excellent index. 

C. Collin Davies. 


Die Gew hii hte dkb Wihsenschaften im Islam. By Makun 
Tlessner. 9 V 5|, pp. 36. Tubingen ; J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1931. M. 1.80. 

This littli' l>ook represents an expanded version of an 
inaugural lecture delivered by the author at Frankfurt a. M. 
in 1931. Dr. Plessner points out that Muslim knowledge 
is pnslominantly traditional and that the collective sense 
of 'ilm is always in the forefront of the Muslim consciousness. 
The Hcieneos in Islam are still medieval, i.e. dogmatic and 
scholastic; it is true that Muslims have made important 
contributions of an original character to medicine, to the 
natural sciences, to the writing of history, to chronology, 
to sociology, and to the history of religions, but in general 
tiu" spirit of trwlition and of belief in authority has remained 
unchallenged. Enthusiastic and indefatigable accumulators 
of knowledge, tlie .4rabs excelled in the compilation of works 
of an ency<'loj>»'dic nature, and, to the sciences of the ancient 
world, 'tilum al-atrail. they added such branches of learnyig 
(Qiir'unic exegesis. |x>lemics and the theory of mysticism) 
as found no place in the classical .scheme. But always, in 
Islam, knowledge has lK>en regarded as anciUa theologue, 
and Its duginatir and scholastic .spirit is an inevitable corollary 
of the tlusxratic coastitution of the Islamic State. 
Dr. l*les.Hner .s (tamphlet is a clear demonstration of the 
tlieais that, to understand the Muslim sciences, one must 
never lose sight of the fact that Islam is not solely a religion 
but a complete civilization. 


E. J. HoUfYARD. 




La Smx Airngus bt ntn nfcvAi.n nxxTSTiiiB. Fur 
R. Dus&at^), P. Desckamps, et H. Sxtsio. 11 x 8J, 
pp. 22, plfl. 160. Paris r Paul Geuthner, 1931. Prs. 200. 

Connoisseurs of art, no less than orientalists, will welcome 
this handsome volume, which forms Tome rvii of the 
Bibliothique ArcUologique el Hislorique of the Service des 
AtUiquiUs et des Beatix-Arts of the French authorities in 
Syria and the Lebanon. The photographs have been skilfully 
chosen and admirably reproduced, while the notes that 
accompany them, though brief, are sufficiently informative 
for the purpose. Among the subjects illustrated are the 
Castle of Raymond de Saint-Gilles (Hosn Sandjil) at Tripoli— 
an attractive ruin only a few yards from the Monastery of 
the Whirling Dervishes; several buildings at Aleppo and 
Damascus, together with a fine general view of the latter 
city; the Basilica and other ruins at Qal'at Sim'an ; the 
imposing Croc des Chevaliers (Qal'at el-ffosn), which still 
preserves the aspect it wore at the time of the Crusades; 
the aqueduct from Daphne at Antioch (with the inevitable 
train of donkeys on the ancient bridge); and the temples 
of Bacchus and Jupiter at Baalbek. Such a representative 
collection of photographs (which the above list by no means 
exhausts) has a definite cultural value, and one may hope 
that it will be followed by a similar volume on modem Sjrria. 
We should have liked to see a photograph of the enormous 
stone, partially hewn, still in situ in the quarry at Baalbek, 
for this impresses perhaps more than those in the trilithon; 
but the authors are to be congratulated on their judicious 
selection and technical achievement. 

412. E. J. Holuyard. 

Gramhatik deb Texte aus El Aharna, Von Frida 
Behnk. pp. 72. Geuthner, 1930. 

The inscriptions of Tell el Amarna must of necessity always 
be of great importance to the Egyptologist, since they form 



hyiu%hb greatex pert of the Egyptiim documentB for the 
of Akhenaten. To the student of the Egyptian language 
they have an added interest for two reasons. In the first 
place, they form a compact body of material for the study 
of a limited and sharply defined period. Secondly, they are 
of prime importance for the study of the beginnings of Late 
Egj'ptian, since they arc the first considerable body of texts 
to employ Ijitc Egj'ptian constructions to any great extent. 
A Ijook, then, that seeks to give the grammar of these 
inscriptions, and to analyse the Late Egyptian elements 
which enter into them is a welcome accession to the Egypto¬ 
logist's library. Nevertheless, one cannot but admire the 
courage of the writer who attempts such a task before a 
mwlern grammar of Late Eg)'ptian has been written. Erman's 
Srndiftfptmfhe Gramnuitik, valuable as it is, is almost fifty 
years old. and the quotations are drawn from a very limited 
numiier of texts. Modern knowledge of Late Egyptian is 
drawn from a far wider field, yet the majority of the rules 
uiKin which we work still remain to be formulated in a modem 
and si ieiitific grammar, and are banded on in a sort of oral 
tradition. Tlie whole trend of modern re.search, as exemplified 
hy (larditier’s recent articles, shown how profoundly the 
student must Ik- prepared to modify many of lus ideas. 
Thus, the writer of any Iniok dealing with Late Egyptian 
is handicapped at the outH<-t by the lack of a modern grammar 
of Ins subji-et. and the book under consideration sufiers. 
severely in this resjK-ct. 

A grammar of the .Aniarna Texts is essentially a specialist 
work, and, as such, mu.st fulfil certain conditions if it is to 
justify its existence. The reader can hardly expect a treatise 
on Late Egyptian grammar, hut he can reasonably ask to 
lie provided with an exhaustive survey and analysis of all 
the foriiui and eonstrurtions which were employed during 
the periwl. The ideal Amarna Grammar, to the reviewer’s 
mind, rouat be eatabliahed on a wider basia than the present 
volttme. It ahoold include not merely the inscriptiona found 
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m the Amarna tombs, but those, both hieroj^Tjlhio and 
hieratio, found in the excavations. It should include the 
contemporary inscriptions from other sites, such as Thebes, 
and also such documents as the letters published by Griffith 
in Kahun Papyri, xxnnii, and Peet in Liverpool Annals, xvii 
(1930), 82 fi. It should certainly include all inscriptions of 
the reign of Smenkhkare', and possibly even those of the 
early years of Tutankhamun. Only on such a wide basis 
as this is it possible to form an adequate conspectus of the 
whole period, and to see, for instance, whether the new 
influences were confined to Amarna alone, or were spread 
throughout the land. 

With such sources the ideal Amarna Grammar would then 
give a complete survey not merely of the forms employed ; 
but of the grammatical constructions used. Naturally such 
a book would be incomplete when compared with that 
grammar of Late Eg)q»tian that has yet to be written, or 
with Gardiner's Egyptian Grammar, but such a state is 
inevitable, and would in no way detract from the value of 
the work. 

Viewed from such a standpoint and with such hopes, this 
book is a great disappointment. It is no grammar of the 
period but a laborious and valuable corpus of the forms and 
spellings which occur in the inscriptions of Amarna. A study 
of forms is invaluable to the student, but forms in themselves 
are not grammar and never can be. 

The book consists of 102 paragraphs, 89 of which are devoted 
to “ Formenlehre ” and the remainder to “ Syntax ”. A few 
grammatical notes are scattered about the main body of the 
text, but as a general rule this book has no concern with 
grammar proper. The treatment of most of the verbal 
constructions is grossly inadequate, and the writer on the 
whole, as in the case of the Old Perfective (to give only one 
of many instances), is content to give the forms alone, and 
to make no mention of the grammar. One looks in vain 
for an analysis of the uses of the negatives n, nn, bn, and 



iW; or of tw and tmn; or for a reasoned and conqdeto 
jnweotation of the periphrasis nith Irl, and yet these are all 
vital for the comparison of Middle with Late Egyptian. 
The writer shows an apparent ignorance of the main results 
of recent research, and in many cases shows a complete 
inahility to analyse and appreciate even ordinary grammatical 
constructions. Finally, one must note a too frequent 
dismissal of whole sections as showing nothing of interest. 
Surely the function of a specialized grammar such as this 
is not so much to say what is interesting or otherwise, but to 
present fully and clearly all the data referring to all 
grammatical elements regardless of the fact that they may 
not differ from those recorded in existing grammars. In 
the following lines are given comments on some of the points 
which were noticed in reading through the book. No attempt 
has Wn made to comment on purely grammatical or philo¬ 
logical points for to do so would entail the writing of a complete 
Amarna Grammar on the spot. 

$ 12. Behnk is surely wrong in saying that the writings 
of kva and Imjw show that m and 3 have been transposed. 
It is far more probable that they indicate the disappearance 
of the j. 

§ 15. The reference to .ky (suffix, 2nd person dual) should 
be vi. 21, 2. 

$ U), b. last line. The correct reference is v, 28, n. 24. 

!i 17. Insert a final cursive te in the transcription of mni. 

5 24 fl. It is obvious that jxi and pjy.i are related, but the 
one is the definite article, and the other the possessive 
Bfljective. and as sue.h they have separate and. defined 
meanings and functions. In these sections which deal 
with the article some distinction should have been made 
in the treatment of these two elements. A notable omisaloi* 
is the absence of all reference to such constructions as 
if/.* pt itn. and ju lin piy.t Ilf. 

} 30, p. 19. It is strange that Behnk has apparently 
omitted to note a striking feature of Amarna orthography— 



tbe spelling of the name of Nehretiti. is 4 name 

not only of Nefretiti, but of one of her dau^ters, and also of 
£hnenkhkare‘, but in the case of Nefretiti it is an almost 
invariable rule that tin is written in an opposite direction to 
the rest of the name. The spelling which Bebnk gives twice 
in this section occurs, to the best of my knowledge, in only 
three or four certain instances in the six volumes of Davies’ 
Amarna. This reversal of the normal manner of writing 
also occurs occasionally in the name of Akhenaten himself, 
and the variant spelling of Meritaten in ii, 41 (which is 
incorrectly transcribed by Behnk) may possibly be a bungled 
attempt to write tin in the reverse direction. 

In the name Stp-n-R‘ (from ii, 38) insert p between sfp 
and n. 

§ 43. The treatment of the simple prepositions is hopelessly 
inadequate. The reader is entitled to be told more about 
them than that they do not differ from the lists given in 
Erman, Algyptische Grammaiik. 

§ 44, a. Ta nb (*«) hb, " every land is in festival,” not ” das 
ganze Land ist in Festesstimmung ”, which would require 
t3 r dr.f. 

§ 44, d. Gardiner has shown (JEA., xiv (1928), 86 fi.) not 
only that intw.f sdm is not an inaccurate writing, but that 
hr in mtw.f hr sdm is entirely secondary. 

§ 47, a. Surely more could have been said about the 
particle In than these pitifully few lines. tn, when used 
to express the agent, is in any case a preposition and not 
a particle. The uses of the particle are confined to four 
lines, and no attempt is made to show the constructions into 
which it enters. 

§§ 48-89 are concerned with the verb, but are so incomplete 
in aH respects that it is impossible to deal even briefly with 
all the points that are raised, or omitted. 

§ 69, b. tm krU ba.l m mr.n.f is not an instance of the 
negation of the s^./but of the infinitive. The whole passage 
is a series of infinitives depending on dl.f; literally, “ May 



Iv (Rl'-lwimWite) grant « smeliing of inoense, a lecemng 
of ointment, a drinking at the swirl (?) of the river, and my 
•Old's not being restrained from what it desires.” In the 
oaae of nn knl bt.l m mrrt.f we may have a case of nn idm.f, 
but on the analogy of many similar passages it is probable 
that even here fin I is an infinitive. 

f 67. b. imt ii.A, “follow thy heart,” not “ (du) folgst, 
etc.” Correctly translated § 101. 

{ 68. end. n dd.f: dd.f is not a relative form but sdm.f, 
cf. Ganliner, Gram. §$ 191; 442, 5. The same mistake is 
fo-quently made in this book, especially in § 101 where every 
example quoted is in reality either sdm.f or sdm.n.f. The 
two examples quoted in § 68 are peculiarly instructive ; 
the first, hm H dd.f, ” favours of his giving,” gives the 
imperfeetivc sdm.f, but the second, hd nb l.dd.f, “silver and 
gold which he gives,” contains a relative form in which the 
prothetic aloph is indicateil by r, and thus an excellent 
contrast Is'twecii the two ron-structions is afforded. 

§ 74. mkt.f: this is not an infinitive, “ sick schutzen,” but 
the noun mkt followeil by the suffix pronoun. The whole 
passage is transcrilK-<l on page 13, tb mn, hty hr mkt.f, and 
should Iw translated " the lb is firm, and the hty is on its 
projwr j>laee (>«A<)This is a not uncommon expression, 
and from it is umloubtcdly derived the late word for “ heart ”, 
hrl-mkt. 

I 77, b, Slrietiy speaking, it is inaccurate to class such 
must ructions us fin or hn followed by an infinitive as negation 
of tlie infinitive. Much constructions predicate the non¬ 
performance or non-observance of some verbal action, cf. 
Gardiner, firam.. §§ »)? ; 308 Obs. 

5 92, fourth example, pry pjy Ir.l 'h' r.f. Behnk assumes 
that in each cast' ;uy is the demonstrative pronoun. This 
is obviously not so The first pry is the pronoun, but the 
second is the Utc Kp-ptian equivalent of the Middle 
Egyptian p«r. The same misUke is made in § 26. 
i 101. Cf. the remarks on § 68. Except for the liut 
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ez«mfle, which is 9dm.n.f (of. Gaidiner, Grom., § 192) all 
of the examples quoted here ate in the and none of 

them ate relative forma. 

196 . H. W. Faibhan. 

Photographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures of the 
Achaementd Period mostly from Persepous. Twelve 
plates, 13^ X lOJ, in case. London; Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1932. 7s. Set of 12 plates 6s. Separate 
plates, 6d. each. 

Achaemenian Art not being indigenous struck no roots in 
the land of its adoption and serving purely imperial ends did 
not survive the fall of the dynasty. Consequently the known 
examples of this school are limited in numb«>r and it is un¬ 
likely that excavation will reveal more. In general the 
most that museums can hope to exhibit of its greatest efiorts 
in architecture and sculpture are collections of casts. The 
needs of students of tliis art were to some extent met by the 
temporary exhibition in the British Museum from May to 
December, 1931, of a number of casts of reliefs taken from 
moulds procured by a private exi)edition to Persepolis in 
1891 and prepared under the superintendence and at the 
expense of Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell. 

As the remains at Persepolis show a fairly continuous 
development of Achaemenian art from the time of Darius to 
that of Artaxerxes Ochus these casts affordetl an exceptional 
opportunity for study. Unfortunately their great size 
precludes their continuous exhibition in the British Museum, 
and, failing these, scholars will welcome the issue of these 
twelve excellent plates reproduced from photographs of the 
casts. Four pages of letterpress by Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith 
detail briedy the provenance, history, and subject of each 
relief. A plan of the monuments of Persepolis marking the 
position of the reliefs adds to the value of the all too brief 
text. 


583 . 


H. Habobeavss. 



Sons Uatmmxu for thr Study or AoBictn.TUBS Aim 
A11KICUI.TURI8T8 IN Anctent Indu. By Radhaeamaji 
Ganoopadbay. 8J X 5, pp. iv + 147, Serampore : 
N. C. Mukherjee A Co., 1932. Rs. 3. 

The author offers this as a pioneer work, which may “ draw 
young investigators to this new line of research ”. The general 
result of his studies is that agriculture has been declining 
since the Gupta epoch, an interesting generalization, but one 
which requires more detailed examination by expert 
Banskritists, a class to which Mr. Gangopadhay does not claim 
to belong. The presentation of his materials occasionally 
lacks precision: for instance, the somewhat surprising 
statement (p. 118) that “ much larger and more extensive 
irrigational works were carried out in ancient days than have 
yet bt>en atu-mpted in modern times” is attributed to 
” Wilcsihx ”, hut no reference is given, not does the name 
appear in the bibliography. Misprints are fairly numerous. 

W. H. Moreland. 


The Domestication op the Cormorant in China and 
Jai’a.v, By Berthold Laufer. Field Museum of Natural 
History. Anthropological Series. Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
‘•H ' f'J. PP 61, pis. X. Chicago, U.8.A., 1931. 


Dr. Uufer s monographs in the Anthropological Series 
of the Field Museum are always absorbing and invariably’ 
surpr«.ing. Who but he could write a hundred pages on 
the cormorant ? Who but he would have been struck by the 
exceerltug interest of the phenomena presented by the fishing 
cormorant ? Travellers and students in China and Japan, both 
foreign and indigenous, liave seen but have not observed and 
now Dr, Laufer op..ns our eyes to the strangeness and interest 

f ^orid have even 

attempted to induce fiah-eatmg birds not only to seize their 
prey to order, but to then meekly relinquish it 1 



He analjmes the Chmeee terminology and the Japanese 
terminology, he gives historical data, traces geographical 
distribution, studies the relation of Japanese to Chinese 
cormorant fishing and its relation to otter fishing and egret 
taming, he studies the iconography, and finally gives notes on 
the folklore connected with the “ black-headed net ” as 
Chinese fishermen call the bird. 

Apparently cormorant fishing was evolved in China and 
Japan independently. The earliest mention of the industry 
is in the Chinese Annals of the Sui Dynasty, a.d. 590-617. 
We read that “ in Japan they suspend small rings from the 
necks of cormorants, and have them dive into the water to 
catch fish, they can catch over a hundred a day ”. The Chinese 
record this as a strange proceeding and the first document 
referring to trained cormorants used by man in China is the 
Ts’ing I Lu, a work of the tenth century. These references 
and the fact that.the methods of cormorant fisliing pursued 
in the two countries are entirely different lead Dr. Laufer 
to the conclusion that neither land has instructed the other. 
Furthermore, in China the birds are completely domesticated 
and breed in captivity ; whereas in Japan young wild birds 
are caught and trained. The Chinese method is, as Dr. Laufer 
points out, infinitely superior, he in fact suggests that “ it 
might be advisable for the Japanese to send a commission 
of experts to China for a thorough study of the Chinese 
system ” ; on the other hand, “the Japanese nurse and treat 
their birds better than do the Chinese,’’ and their birds 
live to a greater age. 

It is all very interesting, and any traveller who has read 
Dr. Laufer’s monograph will observe with “ eyes that see ” 
the rafts laden with “black-headed nets” as they float 
on the peaceful canals of central and southern China, or the 
teams of twelve cormorants harnessed together fishing the 
Japanese lakes. 

SOI. 


Florence Avscouoh. 



WAUrAHBT zv Zvmss. Die 88 heiligen Ststten von Shikoku 
von Aiabd Bohnkb. Supplement XII der Mitteilongen 
der deutwhen OeaellRduift fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
OatMieiM. X <4, pp. vi -t-158, 88 ills., 1 plan. Tokyo; 
Deutsche Oesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostaaiens, 1931. 

£pisoi>ks ur Heike Mo.nogatari. Traduits par S. Goto 
et M. PRCNIER. Publi^e sous les auspices de la Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, i*t sous la direction de M. Sylvain Levi. 

X pp. 147, 6 ills. Paris: Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 193(1. 


No feature of Japanese life strikes the stranger upon his 
arrival in the Is'autiful island of the Rising Sun more forcibly 
than does the universal love of pilgrimage. He can hardly 
enter a temjjle that he does not find a group of schoolchildren 
■who are lieing led from shrine to shrine, nor is it easy for him 
to take a day s journey without meeting a troop of pilgrims 
R'ho are visiting ft prescribed round of holy places. 

thie o( t lie most famous pilgrim roads in Japan is that which 
leads to the eight y and eight holy eitics of Shikoku, and this 
is now treated in every detail by Alfred Bohner. 

In an introduction he describes the “Phenomenon of 
a Jaiaincse Pilgrimage " and then proceeds with the body of 
the Iwok, dividing this into four main sections each fully 
subdividisl, S«.ction A gives the history of the pilgrimage, 
ami the first chapter is devoted to a most interesting' 
biogrupiiy of KoIk. Daishi. the spiritual father of the Shikoku 
route It IS tioubtful whether the holy man ever took the 
journey in the flesh, hut so potent is the influence his spirit 
still exerts ihiit pilgrims refer to the undertaking as 
;• A Pdgnmag,. side by side”, meaning that Kobo Daishi 
IS - 111 spirit their companion. Section B is devoted to the 

• fo’ir provinces 

of ^ikcku ; to their divmon according to sects ; and to the 
chief divinity housed in each. Section C is given over to the 



plgrim himadf: his motive &re imalyBed and his outfit 
is minutely described. Section D, by far the longest—^it 
contains eleven chapters—is a detailed and fascinating account 
of the pilgrimage. 

There follows a short sunonoary and a most excellent 
appendix. This contains a list of the eighty-eight Temples, 
a curious vocabulary giving words and phrases in use among 
the pilgrims, an ample bibliography, and an excellent map. 

Even a short notice of this delightful book, which opens 
a door into a fascinating and unusual world, cannot close 
without a word of appreciation for the fine illustrations made 
from truly beautiful photographs. 

A very different Japan is presented in the HdH Monogatari 
or History of the Heik6 Family, published under the auspices 
of the able Frenchmen who are fostering an understanding 
between the West and far-off Japan. 

We are now carried back to the thirteenth century of our 
era, and read with interest extracts from one of the chronicles 
so popular at that time : chronicles of war and love, telling 
of powerful warriors, and of lovely courtesans who eventually 
find peace in nunneries. The UeiM Monogatari, written in 
a delicate but vigorous style, was recited to the accom¬ 
paniment of the biwa, and has inspired many works of a similar 
nature.' Apart from the stories and legends themselves, the 
work is important from a sociological point of view and gives 
a vivid picture of that period when Samurai were coming 
to the fore, and when, under the influence of Buddhism, 
women were accepting a more retired position than that 
they had held under the Fujiwara. 

The Episodes from the Heikd Monogatari form a charming 
little book with an atmosphere and flavour all its own. 

431, 451. FlOKENCK AySCOUGH. 



left noncas Of lOoiv 

Jbhol ; Da Kaismmtaot. By Svbn HEonr. 9x6, 
pp. 212,80 ills., 1 plan. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaua, 1982. 
This account of a visit to Jehol—the summer seat of the 
Manchu Emperors—is of special interest to English readers 
because there in 1793 Lord Macartney, as narrated in Ch. 8, 
led the first mission from a crowned head in Europe to the 
court of the Chinese Emperor. It is full of splendid though 
relatively modern—temples and shrines and the excellent 
photographs, which include several of Peking temples and 
scenes, odd to the interest of the volume. 

579. T. C. Hodson. 


Les Collections Khmeres du Mus^e Albert Sarraut 
k Phnom-Penh. Par George Groslier. Preface de 
George Coede.s. Ars Asiatics, No. XVI, ]3| x 10}, 
pp. 129, pis. li. Paris : G. Van Oest, 1931. 

The above-mentioned museum was founded in 1919 and 
bears the name of the Governor-General who took a leading 
part in its initiation. It i.s the national museum of Khmer 
art, from the earlic.st to the most recent times, and with room 
for its future developments, for it is closely associated with 
a flouri-shing school of art in which the old traditions are 
continued. Though under the management of the local Arts 
Department, it i.s subject to the general supervision of the 
Dinx-tor of the itcole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi. 
Its collections con.sist of stone statues and statuettes, 
inwriptiiiiiH. pieces of decorative sculpture, bronzes, objects 
in gold, silver and enamels, arms and utensils, pottery, 
coins and ineilals, illuminations, and a variety of miscellaneous 
exhibits. 

The plate.s included in this volume are excellent and 
illustrate a rt'jire.sentative series of specimens of Hindu and 
Buddhi.st iconography as treated by the Khmers, besides 
some of the other classes of objects just specified, and all 
of them are earlier than the fifteenth century. Each plate is 



fariefiy described in the letterpress on the opposite page, 
bifailiogisphioal references being added where necessary. 
The frontispiece shows the frontage of the museum, which 
is built in modern Ehmer style, and also one of its galleries. 
An historical and general description by M. Groslier takes up 
nearly eighteen pages, and, after dealing with the museum 
and its contents, gives a useful survey of the development 
of the local sculpture in its various stages during some ten 
centuries. A short preface by M. Goed^ introduces the work 
and its distinguished author. 

Altogether this volume, in virtue of its contents and the 
admirable style of its production, takes a worthy place 
in the valuable Ars Asiatics series. 

443. C. 0. Blaodbn. 

Die Koptische Kirche in her Neuzkit. Von R. Stroth- 
MANN (Beitrage zur historkchen Thcologie, No. 8). 
Tiibbgen : J. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 

Western writers upon recent Coptic church history have 
mostly been conscious of a body of literature in Arabic, 
which would obviously be an unequalled source of information, 
had an adequate familiarity with the language allowed them 
to make use of it. Wansleben, in the seventeenth century, 
had perhaps that necessary knowledge, but since him all 
has of necessity been accepted at second or third hand. 
Professor Strothmann is the first, I believe, to draw, almost 
exclusively, on native sources—historians, controversialists, 
periodicals, official documents—and this gives to his work 
a freshness and a value denied to its predecessors. His 
bibliography (pp. 102 ff.) consists of Arabic works, of which 
it is safe to say that the mere names are unknown to most 
of us and that the European libraries which have, so far, 
thought them worth acquiring are few indeed. 

The book is divided into seven main sections; I. The 
Church’s heritage (apostolical succession, dogmatic and 
lituigical tradition, attitude in ethical questions, e.g. divorce, 
nu. JAiniAaT 1933. 14 



•iBMny). 11. Biographical sketches of the last five patriarchs, 
that is, since 1796, the beginning of “ modem Eg^pt ” (p. 17). 
III. The intrusion and growth of lay influence in ecclesiastical 
politics. IV. The Coptic church’s neighbours; the other 
ancient “ heretical" churches, the Uniate communities, the 
nuMiomi from western Christendom. V. Modem literature of 
the subject (with interesting notices of recent authors); 
Coptic institutions : the Coptic Museum, the schools ; also 
the historical elements in church life: the calendar 
(iSynoasarium), monasticism. VI. The present day : relations 
of patriarch with government and with laity ; the reigning 
patriarch, John XIX, and his policy as foreshadowed in his 
pastoral lptt<*r. VII. Lists of the patriarchs of the various 
Christian creeds extant in Egypt and comparative statistics. 
This bare outline is suflheient to show that no side of the 
religious or “ national ” life of the Copts of to-day has been 
neglected, but it gives no idea of the wealth of new information 
packed into 160 pages. At the present time the sections 
describing the relations of the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries 
(patriarch and bishops) with the progressive and dissatisfied 
party in the laity, one of whose main grievances has been 
the enntinned domination, in ecclesiastical affairs, of the 
retrograde monastic clement, will probably appear the most 
interesting, as they naturally are those upon which the author 
has most to say. A good index ends the book, which is 
written in a lively and readable style, and is one whemof 
an English translation would be welcomed by manv. 

S<.)rae minor details suggest comment, 
p. M. Abritschlja is surely rrapoucta, not iirap^^la 
(cf. Z. /. SfinU.. vii, 228); p. 98, taschinh should be tofinh. 

p. n. The modem Copt quotes Nehemiah, a book not 
to W found in the canon of his church. 

p. 107. I do not think the assumption—in itself highly 
improbable-that John of Nikiu’s Chronicle was composed 
partly in Greek, partly in Coptic, can be maintained 
(cf. JEA. iv. 207). 



Vitu KBIEUH %VBUm SI ST PSTTBISAJ Sll 

it»d. Taknb Naohls Rofeila's History of the Coftie Nation 
vas translated by the late B. T. Evetta, but his MS. Temains 
unpublished. 

p. 111. Among periodicals Labib’s short-lived but some¬ 
times valuable Ain Shems is not named, presumably because 
exclusively devoted to past history. 

p. 114. The statement that many a European work dealing 
with Coptic art or aichseology in reality bases its main results 
on information derived from Copts is remarkable and, at 
the least, questionable. 

586. W. E. Crum. 

Veli Kbisan RukmanI Ri bv PbithIbaj. Translated by 
the late Jaomai, Sih. Revised (m translation) and 
edited by Thakub Ram Sih and Subaj Karan PabIk. 
9x6, pp. 9 -f 914. Allahabad: The Hindustani 
Academy, 1931. Rs. 6. 

This is a well-printed edition of a valuable Dingal poem 
written by Prithiraj, a prince of Bikaner, who lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
century. The poem is much esteemed in Rajputana, and 
several commentaries have been written upon it, but among 
literary critics it has not yet received the recognition which 
it merits. This fine edition will do much to end the undeserved 
neglect which has been its lot. 

The prime mover in the publication of this volume was the 
late Jagmal Sih, who translated the poem into Hindi and then 
with unusual self-effacement handed over his work to two 
Hindi scholars, Thakur Ram Sih and Suraj Karan Parik, 
giving them permission to do what they liked with it before 
publishing it. He died before it appeared, but a short 
preface written by him is printed in it. 

Dingal is the name given to the literary form of old 
Rajpntani. Europeans generally confine the term to Marvari, 
but the difference is more apparent than real. 

There is a long and valuable introduction (pp. 1-131), 



HMidy bjr Sfiraj KAno Piilk, but the Dingal gramnutiesl 
ofees Are by NArottAin Dm who a1«o compiled the vocabulary 
831-732), a very useful piece of work. The text and 
Qndi commentary occupy pp. 133-272. The poem itaelf 
I 610 lines long (305 couplets); the commentary is founded 
hiefly on four older ones. The first of these, in the Dhudhafl 
iaiect spoken in Jaipur, was written while Prithiraj was 
till alive, and is the beat of them. The second, probably 
y a Jain papdit. is in Marvin and dates from the second 
uarter of the seventeenth century. The third and fourth, in 
anskrit, are founded on vernacular commentaries. The first 
nd thin! are here printed as appendixes (pp. 751-816 and 
17-904). Apart from all this material there are 300 pages 
f notes in Hindi and a table of the first few words of every 
ouplet. 

The editors claim a high place for Prithiraj among Hindi 
rriters, and protest against his having l>een dismissed as 

ordinary ” by the Muir Brothers, an estimate of him which 
I attributed to pure ignorance. It is claimed that not only 
I he the greatest of all Kajputani poets, among whom is 
Bckoned Cand Battlai, but that for versatility he ranks with 
he greatest Hiinskrit and Hindi writers, and as a poet with 
Iflr, Vidya{»ati, Tulsi, Cand, ami Jdyasi (u somewhat unequal 
ist). 

They are to ls‘ coiigratulatiHl on having produced a splendid 
liece of work, and the Hindustani Academy on having, 
.rrangrsl for its publication. One cannot help wondering 
rhether in plaws it might not have been curtailed ; for 
xample the discussion of figures of speech, emotions, and 
ther details dear to Hindi critics, is not really necessary, 
Micause a jierson approaching a poem from their point of view 
rould have the same things to say even if it were in French 
r German. But the translation, the explanation of the 
sxt, the remarks on Kajputani literature and dialects, and 
nally the estimate of Prithinkj’s place as a poet, constitute 

valuable oontribuUon to thought and knowledge. 
ts. T. GbaHaiix Baixjct. 



HiBSl Sabd Sanobah. Compiled by MuKUin>I Lix. u 
Raj Yallabb Sahay, 9| x 7, pp. ' 600. Benan 
1930. Ra. 4-8-0. 

The compilers of this dictionary intended at first that 
should contain only the special Braj, Avadhi, and Bunde 
khsndi words which are found in the literature known i 
Hindi. Doubtless “ ityadi ” is meant to include Rajputai 
and Bihari. When, however, they realized that the volum 
would be about 100 pages shorter than they had expectee 
they decided to add loan words from Sanskrit, Persian, an 
other languages. So far as space permitted these wei 
inserted in the original MS., but the great majority wei 
left over for an appendix. Apart from these two classes o 
words very many quite ordinary Hindi words have beei 
given a place. The dictionary has thus grown till it contain 
36,259 words and is an extremely handy companion for anyon 
desirous of reading Hindi literature. 

By means of severe compression the editors have not onl; 
managed to include a large number of words in a com 
paratively small space, but in the case of about 7,600 of then 
have found room for references to poetical works, generall; 
quoting the relevant part of the line containing the word. 

The words are, on the whole, well chosen and the meaning 
succinctly and well expressed. The Hindi Sabd Sangral 
must be considered an important addition to the Hindi 
dictionaries already available. All explanations and meaning 
are given in Hindi. 

We must acknowledge our great obligation to the tw< 
men who have worked so hard and to such good purpose 
and to the Cyan Maodal Press of Benares for their public 
spirited initiative in bearing the expense of bringing oui 
the book. 


546. 


T. Grahauk Bailey. 



VlsvA Bhasati Stodiks No. 4—^NAiaiTi*yAPAiurt»0CHJL 
Bdit«d by SujtTKtmAB Mukhopadhyaya. p. 22. 
Gslontta; Vi*va-Bhar*ti Bookshop, 210 CornwaJlb 
ginet. AprU, 1931. Rs, 2. 

Yttra-Bharati, ['University fondfe par Rabindranath Tagore 
k Santiniketan (Bengale), est devenu le foyer des 4tades 
tlbytaines dans I’lnde. Sous [’impulsion et la direction du 
•avant Vidhushekara Bhattacharya, k qui j’ai eu le privilege 
d' *’ enseignet le mantra des Etudes tibytaines ” comme il 
a bien voulu le rappeler dans une aSectueuse dydicace, des 
ytudiants occourus de toutes les provinces ont entrepris de 
rytablir dans la languc uriginalc les ou vrages sanscrits auxquels 
nous n avons plus accys qu’4 travers les versions tibytaines. 
Le prys4>nt faaoicule, publiy d'abord en article dans le Visva- 
bharaii Quarterly, vol. 8, parts I et II, nov., 1930, puis ydity 
k part <-n mars, 1931, contient un petit texte, la Nair&tmya 
paripfcchi. en tihytain avcc une restauration sanscrite due 
k M. Sujitkuniar Mukhopadhyaya. L’ouvrage, tr&j court, est 
d’un intyri't niAlioi-re; niais un incident curieux lui donne 
une valour inattendue. .I’avais, dans un article du Journal 
AneUiqw. Oct,-Dec.. 1928, k I'occasion d'une ytude sur 
Akvaghoyai impriniy I'original Sanscrit qu'on avait cru perdu 
et quo j'avais retrouvy au Nypal on 1922. M.S.M., informy 
tardivement de cette publication qui lui avait ychappy, 
a ou I'heurous*' idyo d'ajouter k sa tentative do restauration 
ronginal autbentique. On pout mosurer aver precLsion, par 
le sanstcril soul ct sans savoir le tibytain. le degry d’exactitude 
qu’on p*>ut attoindre par un oxercice de ce genre, L'expyrience 
eat concluanto. Si Uw nuances du style s'yvanoui.sscnt dans 
t» wj-age d aller et rctour. la merveilleuse fidyiitk des 
tradut^teurs libytains permet de ryublir le sens littyral avec 
une indiscuuble certitude. Ainsi I'lnde, qui a laissy avec 
indilfytence so pcrdre tant de monuments de son passy, pent 
rteitygrer dans sa tradition un ensemble d'muvTes qui ont 
bit jadis honneur k son ginie. 


Sylvain LAvi. 
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Tbb jBBtuTS AND THB Gbbat Moool. By Sir Edwabd 
Haclaoan. 8^ X 5^, pp. xzi + 434. London, 1932. 
17». 6d. 

Sir Edward Maclagan’s interest in the subject of this book 
has extended over a period of forty years. In 1896 his first 
paper on the Jesuit missions at the court of Akbar appeared 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contained 
valuable new matter from original impublished sources. 
Since that paper was printed, members of the Society of Jesus 
and other orders have pursued the study of the Catholic 
records and have brought out material which had for many 
years lain neglected. Of all this, due note has been taken 
and the result is a volume which must for many years be an 
indispensable guide to students of the subject. 

In the first place the history of the three missions to Akbar, 
and the varying fortunes of the Jesuits under his successors, 
are skilfully presented. Beginning with great hopes to 
sustain their efforts the Fathers bravely met disappointment 
and persecution. Their chances of success were probably 
highest under Akbar with his active, restless mind, seeking 
for truth in all faiths and, while recognizing that each contained 
elements of good, ending with the attempt to establish a new 
religion. Jahangir was tolerant, except when political 
matters swayed him, but too dilettante to contemplate 
seriously a change of faith, while Shah Jahan was satisfied 
with a moderate practice of Islam. Under Aurangzeb with 
his bitter fanaticism the task became hopeless, and through 
the eighteenth century the Fathers barely maintained their 
position. When the Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773 
only two members remained in India, one surviving till 1803. 

The original records of this long effort are scattered and 
of unequal fullness and value. To weave them into a con¬ 
tinuous and attractive fabric has required great powers 
of selection and arrangement, which Sir Edward Maclagan 
has fortunately possessed. Interesting as the story is in itself, 
its narration also gives opportunities for throwing light on 
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T^wBmi imUny and in perticiilar on the charactera of many 
of the chief penonages. Monserrate’s description of Akbar 
ia a valuable corrective to those of the courtier Abul Fad and 
the dour historian Badauni. New light appears on the 
temporary conversion of Daniyal’s sons and on the relations 
between the English and Portuguese at the court of Jahangir. 
It is interesting to note that while in Europe the Mogor 
mission prompted bitter religious controversy, in India the 
Catholic Corsi and the Protestant Ro«‘ were on good terms. 

Besides the history of the mission and the Mughul empire 
the btxik contains valuable discussions of connected topics, 
such as the tradition of Akbar's Christian wife, the Indian 
Bourlxins, Mirra Zu'l Qarnain, and Donna Juliana Diaz 
da Costa. It analyses the European books and literature 
usetl by the Jesuits and their knowledge of Oriental languages 
and literature, with a full description of the Persian works 
by Father Jerome Xavier. One of the most interesting 
chapters studies the effect of the missions on Mughul painting 
which copied from European art. The congregations of the 
Christians, their churches, residences, and cemeteries all 
receive notice, and there is a final chapter on the Tibetan 
mission. 

Hardly a statement in the volume is without a reference 
to authority, but the footnotes are conveniently placed at 
the end of the chapters, and there are useful chronological 
appendixes which include a list of the contributions and the 
subject by Father Hosten. 8.J., nomrn prcpclarutn. In the 
mass of figures and dates only one misprint has been noticed ; 
in note 4 on page 302 the date 1924 should apparently be 1624.' 

The work has received the imprimatur of the Vicar-General 
at Westminster. 

<to. 


R. Bukn. 



]&E>WASD Blaodon. Edited by F. M. GAKLp. ^ X €^, 
pp. 43. Oxford : University Press. 7«. 6rf. 

Mrs. Gamlen is to be congratulated for publishing these 
letters, which narrate how a military cadetship in the 
Company’s service was purchased for a youth aged 17 in 1806, 
and his brief adventures on the voyage to India. They 
bear the human touch, familiar but always fresh. Youth 
entrusted with money cannot account for its expenditure 
except the small proportion used for military instruction. 
At Cork he is forced into a duel, and like Clive in Browning’s 
poem he is bravest when he is most afraid. That adventure 
over, he lays in apples and cheese for the voyage, to be supple¬ 
mented later by the abundant and excellent fruit at Madeira 
and San Salvador. Here the letters unfortunately stop. 
Henry Martyn sailed in the same convoy and from his letters 
we know that there was fighting with the Dutch at the Cape 
when it arrived there. Blagdon died at Barasat in August, 
1806, four months after his arrival. 

Besides the personal interest, however, the letters are 
historically valuable. They give full details with the cost 
of each item of the equipment of a cadet at that time. More 
important still are the letters describing the purchase of the 
nomination. The first item is a bill for advertisements in 
the Herald, Times, and Chronide. Nine replies were received, 
the sum asked varying from 160 guineas (from an impostor) 
to 300 guineas. Payment of the latter figure would secure 
a strong letter from an influential person to the Governor 
General which would certainly obtain a lucrative appoint¬ 
ment such as paymaster at an early date. 

Scandals connected with such transactions led the Company 
to take steps to prevent them. Mrs. Clarke’s intimacy with 
the Duke of York had enabled her to make large sums by 
selling King’s commissions and promotions, and after the 
exposure of these matters a select conomittee was appointed 
to inquire into the case of the Company’s cadetships. The 
Farfiamentary debates of 1809 contain its report, which 
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was followed bf a motion to oensuie Lord Castlereagh for 
having aa President of the Board of Control offered a wiiter- 
•hip to secure a seat for an Irish peer. Canning was successful 
in opposing the motion, but only by urging that on the 
evidence it appeared that the intention referred to was not 
carried out, and the House of Commons would not think it 
necessary to come to a criminatory resolution on the matter. 
^93. R. Bubn. 


Mediaeval India. By A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. 
H *• S’ PP- + 55. Oxford: University Press, 
1932. Tw. 


This little book is an English version of four lectures 
delivered in Urdu before the Hindustani Academy of 
Allahabad, which is doing excellent work to encourage the 
development of the modern vernacular. 

The author divides his subject into three periods : India 
at the death of Hursha in the seventh century A.n. and the 
rise of the Rajputs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the permeation of Muslim influence from the raids of Mahmud 


of Ohazui early in the eleventh century to the expedition 
. of Malik Naib in 1310 which penetrated to Madura, and the 
final break-up of the Delhi Sultanate in 1526. For the 
earlK’r pencils ho draws largely on literary sources which 
are partly fiction and partly legendary, but at the same 
time he uses judiciously the accounts of the Chinese. Arab, " 
and other foreign sources and the evidence of inscriptions, 
corns, and other more reliable though less picturesque 
aut loritu.s. The picture of social and economic conditions 
« well drawn but the nature of the material available causes 
t to resemble D.sraelfs sketches of conditions in England 


iM. 


R. Btjkn. 




Mkhoibs or THB Aschjbolooical Sttbvbt of lipu.. No. 88; 

Koshano-Sasantan Ck)iNB. By Ebnst Hebzfeld. 

With four pistes. Calcutta, 1980. Price Rs. 7-12 or 18«. 

Indian history in the third century after Christ is obscure ; 
the relations between Iran and India are almost unknown. 
Historians have much to say of the contacts between Persia 
and Rome, but merely hint at the events which took place 
on the eastern marches. There is no Iranian written history ; 
Indian literature is not helpful. As yet no inscription has been 
found which refers to the relations of India with the Sassanian 
Empire. In the splendid work Paihdi (Berlin, 1924) it was 
Ernst Herzfeld’s great achievement to throw considerable 
light on this difficult period; his materials were the Paikuli 
inscription itself and the coins. According to tradition, 
Ardashir I conquered all Khurasan and Sijistan (Seistan). 
“ The Kushanshah and the kings of Turin and Makran 
sent envoys to declare their allegiance ” (Tabari); these 
Kushans were the Later Kushan kings of the Kabul 
valley and the Panjab. E. Herzfeld holds that this was 
a substantial achievement and not “ a great exaggeration ” 
(NSldeke), a view already suspected by Vincent Smith 
{JRAS., 1920). The course of events appears to have been 
on these lines. The eastern conquests of Ardashir remained 
subject to the Sassanian empire. In the reign of Varhran 
(Bahram) II (a.d. 276-293) these provinces supported the 
rebellion of Hormizd, the king’s brother, but were crushed by 
the king, who made his son, afterwards Varhran III, Sakanshah 
or governor of Sakastan (Seistan). The Paikuli inscription 
mentions the Saka satrap of Avanti amongst the retainers 
of Varhran III, Sakanshah. The Kabul valley and the 
Panjab continued in the possession of the Later Kushans. 
After the lapse of half a century a new nation, the Chionites, 
noakes its appearance in Khurasan. 

More material has come to hand since the publication of 
Paikuli, and Ernst Herzfeld, continuing Cunningham’s work, 
has produced Kushano-Saaanian Coins, an authoritative 
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Bimiisnuitic and historical account of the important pieces of 
tile hybrid type once called 8c3?tho-Sa888nian.^ E. Herzfeld 
holds that these are the money of the Sassanian prince- 
governors of Bactria, who bore the title Kushanshah. The 
coins fall into two groups, one with Sassanian Kushan scripti 
a cursive Greek writing which had been used by the Great 
Kushans, and the other with inscriptions in Sassanian 
Palliavi of the third century A.i>., or Parsik ; the two classes 
are linked together by some rare pieces with both scripts, 
Parsik on the obverse, Greek on the reverse. The language 
of th(! Sassanian Kushan coins is pure Parsik. The author 
holds that the, coinage with legends in Greek Kushan script 
IxdongH to Baikh, the centre of Buddhism ; that with Paxsik 
inscriptions to Zoroastrian Merv. Some of the copper coins 
must have lieen struck on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush 
liecause they are commonly obtained at Rawalpindi. It is 
E. Herzfeld’s merit to have worked out correct transliterations 
and translations of the legends. These are set out in tables, 
while the value of the illustrations is enhanced by the inclusion 
of enlargements. 

The corrupt Greek script is also found on the early coins 
and seals of the Ephthalites. E. Herzfeld has read the name 
Chionite on the silver piece Ariana Antiqua, pi. xvi, 9, 10: 
A’uw. Chron., 1894, pi. vii, 1, hitherto regarded as the initial 
coinage of the Ephthalites. It bears what is called the 
Ephthalite symbol, which in view of this attribution originated 
with the Chionites. the predecessors of the White Huns The 
only references to Chionites are found in Ammianus 
where we are told that in the years 356 and 358 
Shapfir II was occupied with the Chionites and the Cuseni 


on the confines of hw empire. Marquart identified the Cuseni 
with the Kushans-EranSahr, pp. 36, 60. The Chionites on 

Kushans of Bartna; also their aUver coins imitate those of 
w- UM Wo-ScythiAM,” Sum. Chron., 1893, 
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^piiT 11 (310-379). Hence Herzfeld holds the yea] 
368 marks the latest time limit for any Sassanisn Kushai 
coin. New silver coins of the Kidara dynasty have just befer 
discovered; these include one of Sassanian model whici 
appears to be copied from Slmpur II.' Hence Kidara, 
the founder of the so-called Little Kushans in Gandhara, 
must be placed in the fourth instead of the fifth century.* 
So the companions of the Chionites seem to have been the 
Little Kushans, in which case the confines of Ammian’s 
“gentes extimae ” are those of Gandhara. 

On p. 5 there is a digression concerning the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the legends on the coins of the Great Kushans. 
The author does not follow A. v. Stael-Holstein in his special 
point, but considers he was right in holding that these kings 
called themselves “Shah of the Kushan ” and not 
“ Kushan But out of the 139 gold coins of Huvishka as 
described in the British Museum Catalogue only two, both of 
a very unusual type (in gold), exhibit the fuller legend ; that 
is to say, Huvishka in the vast majority of cases was content 
to describe himself as “Kushan” and not “Shah of the 
Kushan This was pointed out by Mr. J. Allan from the 
ampler material of 1914. 

Mr. Herzfeld’s monograph is an admirable work of out¬ 
standing interest and value. It has been well produced at the 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 
256. K. B. Whitehead. 

> For this material I am indebted to Captain M. F. C. Martin, E.E. 
These important coins are in his Cabinet, and he will publish them. They 
were found in Gandhara. 

* A. Cunningham, Num. Ghron., 1893, p. 184. 

* JBA8., 1914, “ Was there a Kuaana Race T ” by Baron A. von 
Sta6l:Holstein. This article was followed by two rejoinders. “ The 
Name Kushan," by J. F. Fleet; “ A Note on the name Kushan,” by 
J. Allan. There is a reply by the Baron on p. 754. 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum : Creek and Scythic 
Kings of Baetria and India, London, 1886. 
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Th* FotmDEB OF Modhbn Egypt. By Hekey Donwaii. 

X 6J, pp. viii + 276. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1931. 

llobammed Ali docs not lack biographers, but there will 
always be a place in their ranks for historians of the eminence 
of Professor Uodwell. It is intelligible enough that this 
ruler of Egypt should attract writers: for his career was a 
romance, and his life an endless adventure. Bom at Kavalla 
in 1769, he came to Egypt a humble aga of Albanian irregulars, 
and died eighty years later its hereditary pasha and governor 
of Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan, and Sena’ar, the four great 
provinces of the northern Sudan. It was something of a 
triumph, even in an age when high office was open to any 
Turk sufficiently audacious and enterprising to make use of 
his opportunities. Mohammed Ali was both daring and 
unst^rupuious, and dominated by ambition in addition. Not 
content with a simple pasbalik dependent on Constantinople, 
he aspired to an independence and to Empire. He missed 
Ifoth goals it is true; but the manner of failure was not 
inglorious. He was a man of singular contrasts ; remorseless 
and forbearing by turn in his administration, virtuous and 
deceitful by turn in his foreign politics. His affection for 
Kp-pt was profound : deeper it must be said than his regard 
for its inhabitants. Their submission he expected as a right, 
their disolK‘<lienee he punished as a duty. But if his govern¬ 
ment was personal and his administration arbitrary, there 
were times when he remembered his duty as a sovereign ; 
for he kept onler, set a limit to corruption, and vindicated 
justice. Alwve all. he revolutionized Egyptian agriculture 
by introducing ix>rennial irrigation, and laid the foundations 
of EgA-pt's pre.sctit prosperity by promoting the cultivation 
of long staple cotton: two achievements sufficient to 
^rpetuate his reputation. His manner of rule was too 
despotic to last Ixyond his time. Nor did it do so. as the 
subsequent history of Egypt testifies. 

Here, then, is a rich field for the biographer, and Professor 



Dodwell has produced an excellent account of the period : 
an unbiased and well documented book, enlivened by incur¬ 
sions into the bypaths of history, notably the story of the 
overland and Red Sea routes to the East, and of the curious 
Algerian episode. Yet despite these many merits, the work 
is disappointing in one important respect; Mohammed Ali 
emerges from its pages an unconvincing figure. We are 
told little of his private life, we are given a meagre portrait 
of the man himself. Perhaps the author’s endeavour “ to 
escape from the traditional hero of French and villain of 
English writers ” is partly responsible for the impression left 
at least upon one reader of the book that Mohammed Ali was 
a colourless personality: perhaps also the author’s fancy 
for relegating to the penultimate chapter a sketch of 
Mohammed All’s conduct of Egyptian administration is also 
a little responsible. It is a pity: for a ruler’s memory must, 
or should, depend surely upon his conduct of domestic 
administration as much as upon his successes in politics and 
in war. The administrative triumphs are duly recorded, 
hut perhaps too late for the average reader. 

On the other hand, Professor Dodwell’s account of the 
hesitation and mental confusion of Europe when confronted 
by Mohammed Ali’s audacious occupation of Syria and Asia 
Minor is masterly and convincing; so also is his chapter on 
Mohammed Ali’s little known administration of Crete and 
Syria. The book, in short, is both interesting and instructive. 
421. P. G. Elgood. 

Bible Characters in the Koran. By John Walker. 

X 5J, pp. 136. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, Ltd., 
1931. 

This modestly written and unpretentious little book brings 
together all the passages in the Kur’an in which reference is 
made to the characters in the Bible. Such a work should 
prove useful to students both of Arabic and Biblical literature, 
as well as to the general reader. The author has made a read- 
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•bb msion of his own from the Kur’an, which he has checked 
with the translations of Sale and Rodwell. While the author 
shows a knowledge of the Koranic affiliations to Christian 
legend, one is disappointed to find that he has not seriously 
correlated his subject with the Midhrash and other early 
Jewish literature, concerning which so much has been written 
by Jewish scholars. Mr. Walker would have found ample 
material to hand for this purpose in the books and articles 
of W. Bacher (“ Bibel und biblische Geschichte in der 
mohammedanischen Literatur ”, in Kobak’s Jeschurun, viii, 
1--9); J. Barth (“ Midraschische Elemente in den 
muslimischen Traditionen ”, in Festschrift fur A. Berliner, 
Frankfurt a/M., 190.S, pp. 33-tO); M. Grunbaum (Neue 
BritTOge zur scmitisehen Sagenkunde, Leiden, 1893), and 
others. In the Jewish Encyclopedia in particular there are 
special sections devoted to the Mohammedan (as well as 
Rabbinic) legends of the characters in the Old Testament. 
A study of tliese sources would have profitably enlarged the 
scope of Mr. Walker’s attractive and useful little book. 

J. Leveen. 


Texts ani. Studies in Jewish History and Literature. 
By Jacob Mann Abraham and Hannah Oppenheim 
Memorial Publications, Volume I. 9x6, pp. xvi + 728, 
Unl"" $l(f^ Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press^ 


\\ hat a wealth of material i.s here revealed in this massive 
in '* i”'* ^ **'**^'^*' These texts long buried in oblivion 

n the ium XT rooms of synagogues of Cairo and elsewhere, and 
at, IH from the de,.aying hand of time by the efforts of 

II i, ' ‘“tegrated by Professor Jacob 

Mium, who has established himself as one of the leadinu 

Md bnlJiMt structure reared by the hands of Jewish scholars. 
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, ^Hiie itagments range over many oountries ai^d cover many 
aspects of Jewish life in the Middle Ages. The author has 
brought to his task much zeal and erudition, and has been able 
to fill the gaps of many obscure periods in Jewish history. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Professor Mann does not 
possess the graces of style, but the material he has assembled 
will provide a rich source for the future Graetz to draw 
upon. 

Where so many documents have survived in a mutilated 
and much faded state, it goes without saying that scholars 
have not always proved to be right either in their readings 
or in their suggestions. Professor Mann, who has set himself 
a high standard of accuracy, and does not shrink from 
exposing the mistakes of his more human fellow-workers in the 
same field, occasionally falls into error himself, and allows 
his preconceived opinions to get the better of his palffiography. 
For example, in the fragment at the British Museum press- 
marked as Or. 6536, III, with which Mann deals in a long foot¬ 
note upon page 215 of his book, he accuses the late Rev. G. 
Margoliouth of being wrong in his date “ 575 ”. Mann corrects 
this to “ 475 ”, but having examined the document myself, 
I find that Margoliouth was quite correct in his reading. 
The disputed passage reads as follows : DQ3 HJO 

n'NO D ♦ ♦ ♦ • For D ♦ ♦ ♦ Mann reads The D, 

however, in this word is quite clear and one can see faint 
traces of a 0- As the D's the last letter of the word, this 
numeral cannot be anything else than DOSlll- Professor 
Mann makes another mistake two lines further down in his 
footnote when he reads for S“7K, which shows that he has 
failed to grasp the sense of the passage. Moreover, a closer 
investigation of the document might perhaps have enabled 
the author to reconstruct the missing and mutilated letters 
in this line. His reading of UTObn p ♦ ♦ ♦ 'D » 

should be reconstructed thus: ■DToSn pnWO SImSk TK 
i.e. “ He has corrupted good manners and made our disciple 
an object of suspicion.” 

nus. fAKVABT 1033. 16 



That Profeasor Mann has not an expert knoiriedge 
Jndao-Arabic can be seen in the above example. On Id 
other hand, when it comes to Hebrew documents, his mastei 
of the material is much more assured. We miss, howeve 
a conaiatent scheme of transliteration of Hebrew name 
although the author adopts one for the Arabic. Mistakt 
in transliteration are bound to occur (there is a particular! 
bad one of a Hebrew title on page 666, line 15). The fort 
“ Bagdad ”, which the author uniformly adopts, will appea 
neither to the Arabist nor to the non-Arabist. We wish, tot 
that the author had taken more care over the English portio: 
of the book. There are some queer locutions, which, w 
suppose, are undiluted Americanese. Phrases like “ wen 
into discard ” and “ won out ” grate somewhat on the eai 
The author, too, displays an inordinate affection for th 
word “ emanate ” when describing the provenance of th 
documents. Many of the sentences are slipshod. For example 
“ The long epistle ... is instructive for the scattering of th 
Genitah fragments.” Prepositions are used incorrectlj 
Examples arc : “ boxed in the ear ” ; “ any clue about thi 
allusion”; and again, “any clue of the time.” And 
finally, the tenses are not always right. These faults couh 
easily have been removed if the book had been revised b; 
someone po8.se8sing a sotmd knowledge of English. For the 
tend to mar a work of verj' solid scholarship. 

We could have wished, too, that the Hebrew Union Colleg 
Press had devised more pleasing founts for the Hebrew texi 
AVhen one thinks of the great typographical possibilitie 
of such a noble and monumental script as Hebrew, it is die 
appointing to find that the t}-pe8 employed should be s< 
sing\ilarly lifeless. 

492. 


J. Leveen. 
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A Cataloove of Paintings becovbrsd from Ton-£[uan 
BT Sm Atoel Stein and preserved in the Sw 
Department op Oriental Prints and Drawings i 
THE British Museum and in the Museum op Cbntrj 
Asian Antiquities at Delhi. By Arthur Wale- 
10 X 7J, pp. lii + 328. London ; British Museum, 193] 
Of the paintings recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Centr 
Asia and preserved partly in London and partly in Delhi, 
portion has been reproduced in Serindia by Sir Aurel Stein ai 
in Ancient Buddhist Paintings by Sir Aurel Stein and Lauren( 
Binyon. In either case little space was given to the technic 
interpretation of the various subjects which those paintini 
are supposed to represent. 

The study of the iconography of Mahayana Buddhism 
still at its very beginnings, and its progress cannot he] 
keeping the pace with our knowledge of Mahayana theolog; 
demonology, agiography, and symbolism, which are as y( 
insufficiently explored. 

As a matter of fact, the more our researches progres 
the more we realize that within Buddhism there have bee 
various areas with their own peculiar beliefs or ways < 
expressing religious experiences. For instance, as Dr. Wale 
rightly remarks, the iconography of the Nepalese sadharu 
can hardly be applied to the Central Asian paintings and I ca 
add that the same is to be said as regards Tibetan iconograph; 
A better knowledge of this subject can therefore be acquire 
only when all pates and mandahs described in the Tantrt 
have been thoroughly investigated and the collections ( 
dharavds and sadhanas still preserved in the Tibetan an 
Chinese collections have been compared and systematical) 
arranged. 

The aspects of the diverse gods are so numerous that infinil 
varieties can be found as to their expression or tl 
ways of interpreting the symbolical value attached t 
them. All this shows the great difficulty of the task undei 
taken by Dr. Waley. His catalogue is, no doubt, a soun 



OOStrilmtion to the iconography of later Mahayana Baddhiam, 
and Hierefore to our knowledge of Mahayana religious theories, 
becanM it is impoBsible to dissociate the ideas from their 
reprewintation. In the introduction, after having shortly 
discussed the artistic value and the style of the paintings, 
the author classifies the various types represented in them and 
tries to trace out the development of the ideas therein con¬ 
tained, his chief source of information being the Chinese 
material embodied in the Canon of which the author has 
a wide knowledge. Tibetan sources which also contain much 
valuable information on this subject have not been utilized. 

The illustration and detail of the various paintings is very 
minute. All Cliinese inscriptions have been rendered into 
English. Ar a whole, a very good book and a noteworthy 
contribution to Buddhist Mahayana iconography. 

G. Tucci. 


NvAVArRAVFAA. Part I: Saiuskrit text with commentaries. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXXVIII. Critically 
edited b) Ananushankar B. Dhruva. ^ X 6J, 
pp. xxxvii -t 82 -t 104. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
lO’dO. Us. 4. 


The Ixsik coutaius the edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
.Vydj/o/iraicia, the vrtti on the same by Haribhadra and the 
pafijika on the latter by Parfivadeva. The short treatige 
gives a very good rfisum6 of the formal logic between Dihnaga 
and niiarmnkirti, and this explains its great difiusion even 
among non-Buddhist sects. 

As a matter of fact, there are Jaina and even orthodox 
authors (MAtharavmi) who follow this book very closely, 
as I remarked m tliw same Jour.val ( 1931 , pp. 381 ft.). 

The publication of this Part I comes after that of Part II 
tiontammg the Tibetan translation and comparative notes 
(on which ibid., p. 412)-. Meanwhile, almost contemporary 
with the edition under discussion. Dr. Mironov has edited 
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(m Toung Pao, 1931, Nob. 1-2, p. 1) the same'booklet, bat 
without commentaries. 

As to the authorship of the work the learned editor finSt 
reviews the various arguments advanced by different scholars, 
pro and contra its attribution to Diimaga, and then expresses 
the opinion that the Nyayapraveia “ is a work composed by 
Sankaraevamin to facilitate the entrance into the Nyayadvara, 
which is a work of his master Diimaga.” 

The Nyayadvara mentioned here means the Nydyamukha. 
I think that there can hardly be any doubt that this view be 
the right one. I cannot agree with the opinion of the author 
about the relationship between Dinnaga and Fra^tapada, 
and I should like to refer to p. 31, note 58, of my translation 
of Nydyamukha. I venture also to differ from him in many 
a point as to Dihnaga’s contribution to Indian logic. 

Anyhow the introduction is well informed, the text well 
edited, the notes learned and useful, and the book deserves 
to be mentioned here as a good contribution to the study of 
Buddhist logic. 

436. G. Tucci. 


Kashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel xl-xlviii edited on the 
BASIS OP ELEVEN MANUSCRIPTS. By AbraHAM J. LevY, 
Ph.D. 9i X 6, pp. vi + 118. Philadelphia : The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
1931. $2.0. 

This monograph is, we are told, “a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Dropsie College,” and certainly exhibits 
the qualities of industry and patience. It can scarcely be 
said with conviction that these qualities have been usefully 
employed ; for Kashi, though indispensable os an interpreter 
of the Talmud, has no great merit as a commentator on the 
Old Testament; and he is likely to have possessed no special 
qualifications for reconstructing Ezekiel’s Temple, and indeed 
occasionally confesses that be does not know the meaning of 



tile (leecription. Hence the recovery of the exact text of his 
notee on these chapters would seem to be of little importaoce. 
Nor does comparison of the new edition with that in the 
Warsaw Mijraolh Gedoloth indicate that the latter is untrast- 
worthy ; indeed, in some cases its text is clearly the better. 

The editor does not claim to have done more than collate 
MSS, and indicate sources of corruption; hence one must 
not complain of his neglecting to render certain services 
which would help the reader, such as furnishing references 
to the Biblical and Talmudic passages cited, interpreting 
the foreign words occasionally quoted, and glossing the 
less familiar Rabbinic expressions. It would seem that the 
cirt'le whom this monograph might interest should have been 
addressed in Hebrew rather than in English. 

D. 8. Margououth, 


Catalogues of Islamic MSS. 

Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Pushtu Manuscripts in the Bodleian Libbary. 
Port II. By the late Hermann Eth^, Ph.D. 12 X 9. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. 

This volume consists in the main of the much-needed 
Indices to Dr. Eth^’s Catalogw, of which the first part 
appeared many years ago. The industry and learning of 
Its compiler are well-known, and the completion of this 
important work should be generally welcomed. Those who 
have i,8d occasion to use the Catahgue can testify to the 
care with which Dr. Eth6 discharged his tedious task. 


Catauhiue oe the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of 
iTiE lNuuOmcE. Vol.II : 1. Qur’anic Literature. 
By C. .4. bTOREY, M.A.. Librarian. 11x9. Oxford: 
Humphrey Milford, 1930. 
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luiTe been arranged by Mr. Storey in groups i representing 
the difierent Qur’anic disciplines, and described in detail 
with notices of other copies and printed editions, and such 
other information as may help the student. Mr. Storey 
seems to have done his work with ability and conscientiousness, 
though the region which this volume traverses is to many 
of us a dreary one. 

SySTEMATISCH - ALPHABKTISCHEB HaUPTKATALOQ DER 

kOniqlichen Universitatsbibuothek 2U TtJbingen. 
VeBZEICHNISS DER ARABI8CHEN HaNDSCHRIFTEN. I. 
Von Chr. Seybold. 10 X 8. Tubingen, 1907. II. Von 
Max Weisweiler. 12 x 9. Leipzig; Harrassowitz, 
1930. 

In the interval between the appearances of these volumes 
the adj ective kdniglich has disappeared. Further the adj active 
systematisch-alphabetisch does not figure on the title-page of 
the second volume, and its signification on that of the first 
is far from clear. Herr Weisweiler has prefixed to his volume, 
which is much the larger of the two, some interesting statistics 
of the Arabic collections in the German libraries; that of 
Berlin is by far the richest, whereas that of Tiibingen comes 
sixth in the list. The bulk of the latter was got together 
by the German consul Wetzstein, who also made compre¬ 
hensive studies of the language and customs of the Syrians, 
and whose name was made famiUar to Biblical students by 
his contributions to the widely read commentaries of Delitzsch. 
The Wetzstein collection amounts to 170 MSS., made up to 
274 by MSS. acquired before and after. The Catalogue 
includes some Christian and some Druze works, both branches 
of Arabic literature which occupied Professor Seybold’s 
attention, though his interest seems chiefly to have lain in 
the literature of Islamic Spain. Herr Weisweiler has given 
scholarly descriptions of the greater number of the MSS. 
and added a series of indices, one of which furnishes the 
chronological order of those which bear dates. 
i 74 , i 75 . 176 . D. S. Mabgoliouth. 
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WOOSBBOOKK Stodibs ; Chwstian Doctmehtb IK Stbiac, 
Ababic, and GabshOki. Edited and translated with 
a critical apparatus by A. Minoana. Vol. IV: The Work 
of Dionysius Bar^allbi against the Armenians. 10 X 6J, 
pp. viii + 111. Cambridge; W. Heffer & Son, Ltd., 
1931, 5«. 

After having wandered in the trackless wastes of 
Christian-Arabic apocalyptic literature, Dr. Mingana has 
now resumed his edition of the polemical works of Dionysius 
Bar IJalibi, the Jacobite Bishop of the twelfth century. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Mingana’s editions little 
was known of the works of this author. Labourt (and before 
him Assemani) had published his commentary on the liturgy ’, 
Sodlawk had edited the commentary on the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse ; one of the polemical treatises, that against 
the Jews, was known from the work of J. de Zwaan. It 
was therefore a meritorious act on the part of Dr. Mingana 
to render Bar ^alibi’s controversial treatises available to 
scholars. He liud already published part of the tract against 
the Muhammeclans ' and the discourse against the Melchites.* 
This fourth volume of Woodbrooke Studies is entirely devoted 
to the polemic against the Armenians. Dr. Mingana has 
enriched his editions of these works with learned introductions 
and notes ; we are also indebted to him for the photostats 
which Bccomjmuy each fascicule, thereby making the Syriac 
text accessible to scholars. One must, however, confess that," 
at any rate for those whose sight is at all weak, the reading 
of white on blac k photostats entails a great strain to the eyes. 
But no doubt photographs were impossible for reasons of 
economy. 

The-so tracts are all edited from MSS. belonging to Dr. 
Mingaua's own collection. Of the polemic against the 
Armenians he asserts that “ MSS. containing this work are 

' Rifbutd-, B^aai», Tol. 0 (I»25). 

• Wooibnukt Shtdia, toI. i (1927). 
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SO that none is definitdy imovn to Baninirtark But 
the editor has apparently overlooked the existence in the 
British Museum of a MS. containing this as well as other 
treatises by Bar §alibi. This codex, Oriental 9377, which 
is duly listed in the inventory of Oriental MSS., was copied 
for Six Ernest Wallis Budge in the year 1890, and was acquired 
by the Museum in 1924. All the polemical writings of Bar 
^alibi which are enumerated in the catalogue of his works 
extant in Codex Vaticanus Syriacus 37 ‘ are to be found in 
the British Museum volume. 

The discourse against the Armenians does not seem to 
be among the most interesting of Bar ^alibi’s works. Of the 
polemic against the Muhammedans Dr. Mingana wrote: 
“The treatise is divided into three discourses subdivided 
into thirty chapters, two-thirds of which would offer no 
compensation for the trouble taken by a diligent reader 
intent on perusing them thoroughly.” * Readers of the present 
volume may well feel that the treatise against the Armenians 
deserves an even severer criticism. Even among students 
of theological literature there must be very few who can with 
pleasure read through the quaint discussions on the use of 
leavened or rmleavened bread, with the accompanying 
argumentation about what Dr. Mingana delightfully calls 
“ digested food ” and mice. Evidently our modern standards 
of taste have changed. Dr. Mingana, however, seems to be 
steeped in the spirit of these ancient controversies ; he 
must be thoroughly at home in this kind of literature. How 
otherwise could he have penned such notes as those on pp. 64 
and 58 ? One would have thought it was superfluous to say 
that the statement that “ Syrus ” built Syria was legendary ; 
one would have supposed that it was equally self-evident 
that such phrases as “ wild boars which are cruel and vicious, 
dirty and filthy like domestic swine ” were hardly terms of 
endearment. 

> See Assemani, BibtuOheca Oritntalit, tom. 2, p. 210. 

‘ Sylaml’t Bulletin. toI. B (1925), p. 188. 
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MewtheleM, the discourse against the Armenians w if 
no without interest. Perhaps the most valuable part 

ot tlM work is the section treating of the uncanonical habits 
corrent among this people. When one consults the list of 
these customs given by Dr. Mingana on pp. 2-4, one cannot 
but surmise that the Armenians mast have been much 
influenced by Jews and Judaism. This is indeed eicpressly 
stated by Bar §alibi himself on pp. 52, 58, and 64 of his tract, 

" The Armenians, whom we see keeping the whole law, should 
be called new Jews, not in their religion but in their habits.” 
The practices which seem most Jewish are : (1) The defile¬ 
ment of food by a dead mouse, and (2) the breaking of a 
polluted earthenware vessel and the purification of a polluted 
metal vessel by fire. These customs would seem to depend 
ultimately on Leviticus xi, 31, though as regards a metal 
vessel the scripture says, “ Whatsoever vessel it be, where¬ 
with any work is done, it must be put into water." (3) The 
unclean character of pork is explicitly referred to in 
Leviticus zi, 7. 

(4) The use of unleavened bread for the Eucharist may have 
been adopted on the analogy of the unleavened Mas^fith eaten 
by Jews during the Passover; and, of course, pure wine 
unmixcd with water is partaken of by Jews in such ceremonies 
as KiddQsh and Habdalah.^ (6) The sacrifice of lambs at 
Easter is perhaps a replica of the Paschal lamb. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the Armenians learned this custom' 
from the Jews. For what Jew would dare to offer up a Paschal 
lamb after the destruction of the Temple and outside 
Jerusalem ? Still, we see from the story of Theodos of Rome 
that there were men who accustomed their fellow Jews to 
eat lambs or goats on the Passover prepared in the fashion 
prescribed in the scriptures for the Paschal Iamb, that is, 

‘ I>r. A. ForttMcur mainUins, hovever, that the use of unlesTeoed 
bread in the litutgj- i* eeruinly a Utin infiltration. Ab to the use of piire 
win* in the obaliee, he note*: " This cn»tom is said to We begun as a 
reaction agaiiwt herotioa (EnkraUtea), who consecrated only water. See 
^ Wser EaJtcra C*«rci«, p. 442. Mid p. 30 in Bar §allbfs polemic 
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SMsfced in their entirety with the entrails and legs on the 
head.^ However, thie practice savours of paganism rather 
thux Judaism * 

A few other points call for criticism. Bar §alibi asserts 
that the Armenians are descended from Togarma. On this 
Dr. Mingana remarks: “ This is probably Thorgoma, the 
legendary father of the Armenians.” ® But is it not more 
probable that the author refers here to Genesis x, 4, where 
we are told that Togarma was one of the sons of Gromer, and 
was thus a descendant of Japhet ? This probability becomes 
almost a certainty when we read on p. 54 that the Armenians 
are descended from Togarma, who was from the children 
of Japhet, whereas the ancestor of the Sjrrians was Shem. 
Evidently Bar §alibi had the tenth chapter of Genesis in 
mind when he wrote these words. 

The “ book ” to which Bar §alibi refers as containing 
the words, “ Do not rely on the remission of sins and add 
sins to sins ” is Sirach where, in chapter v, 5, the Peshitta 
version reads as follows : “Do not rely on forgiveness, lest 
thou add sins to sins ; for love and wrath are with Him, and 
His wrath shall rest upon the wicked.” Bar §alibi apparently 
quoted the verse from memory.* 

On pp. 58 and 69 there is an obscure and almost incom¬ 
prehensible discussion about baptism and le-baptism. In 
so difficult a context would it not have been better to have 
adhered rigidly to the Syriac text in translating the passage ? 
But a literal translation of the paragraph from the last 
sentence on p. 68 beginning with the words : “ If you pretend 

> See Tosephta, BS«ah ii, 16, and parallels. 

* Cf. Fortoscue, op. cit., p. 441. " An ancient Armenian abuse is the 
aacrifice of beasts. A bull, cow, sheep, or fowl is brought to church in 
procession; a chapter of the Bible is read, salt is put in its mouth, and it is 
killed, then divided as a feast. The biahope try to put down this piece of 
paganiem.” (The italics are mine.) 

* p. 7, note 3. 

* The passage on p. 13. “ 1 was Ushioned into flesh in the womb of my 
mother, while I was in it formed of blood for ten months," is a quotation 
fron Wisdom vii, 2. 



that mtn out,” would perhape read as follows; “ And 
if yon say that water came down and baptised Adam, we will 
answer you: Well then, Adam was baptised with two 
; once in that, when our Lord was baptised, he 
baptised > Adam. Well then, for our sake and for the sake of 
was our Lord baptised, and not for his own sake ; 
and he put on the flesh of Adam. And when he was baptised, 
he was not baptised for himself, as we said, but he baptised 
Adam ; and for this reason he was called the second Adam. 
And he baptised him with the second baptism,* when he saw 
him lying prostrate ; and with wine did he heal his wounds,® 
and also with oil which is the mystery of baptism. 

In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail. 
Dr. Mingana’s work is to be welcomed as a valuable contri¬ 
bution to Syriac patristic literature. 

S43. C. Moss. 

HlfePKRToiRK Chronologique d’£pigbaphie Arabb. Tomc 
premier. Sous la direction de £t. Combe, J. Sauvaoet 
ft G. WiET. Publications de I’lnstitut Fran9ai8 
d’Archfologie Oriontale. IJJ X 9, pp. xii 312. Cairo : 
Imprimerio de I’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Archdologie 
Orientale. 1931. 

Tlie French In,stituto of Oriental Archaeology of Cairo has 
undertaken a monumental task in editing a complete collection 
of Arabic epigraphs. The work is dedicated to the memory' 
of Max van Bercliem, the initiator of studies in Arabic 
epiuraphy. The collaboration of nineteen experts of this 
branch o( science is necessary to collect and publish the total 
of fi.lDO epigraphic texts of the European and Oriental 
museums and private collections with the exception of 
Tunisia, where tliis has not been possible. 



!inie complete work will comprise sixteen Tolomes, each of 
tliem containing 400 inscriptions, arranged in chronologica] 
order. All the Islamic countries are represented from the 
beginning till a.h. 1250. 

The first volume contains the famous pre-Islamic 
inscriptions (Namara, Zehed, Harran, Umm al-Jimal) and 
those of the years a.h. 1-243. Within every year the texts 
are classified in geographical order from west to east. The 
text of every inscription is preceded by a short description 
and followed by a French translation. The inscriptions 
published in the first volume mostly include epitaphs and 
texts relative to the construction of monuments. 

The work is indispensable for Arabic scholars, who have 
hitherto had to consult scores of reference-works in finding 
out the Arabic inscriptions of a given country or period. 

SS8 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


Die Falknerei. Eine ethnographische Darstellung von 
Dr. Hans-Heinrich VoGELE. Mit 99 Abbildungen. 1931. 
Verlag Neumann-Neudamm. Veroffentlichungen des 
Geographischen Institute der Albertus-Universitat zu 
Konigsberg Pr. Neue Folge, Reihe Ethnographie, Nr. 1. 
pp. X 4-106, xxvi pages of illustrations. 

The author, induced by his journey in Turkistan in 1927, 
gives in his book a very detailed survey of the falconry, this 
noble sport which was much practised especially in Persia. 
The book is the best existing description of the falconry. 
Discussing its geographical spread, the author states that 
there is no falconry on the southern hemisphere and even 
north of the equator its territory is limited to the subtropical 
and temperate zones. It is chiefly customary with the peoples 
living in the territories of desiccation where also its origin is 
to be sought. The cultural development does not prevent 
the practice of this sport, suitable to nomadic tribes and to 
the highly civilized Western Europe as well. The practice 
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k wdl chaMcterked especially for Tnrkktan, Persia, aod 
Japtti, where the technical terms are also enumerated. 

A comparative table representing the names of the different 
kinds of falcons in the several Oriental and Western languages, 
os well as about 100 figures representing the gear and practice 
of falconry, are of peculiar interest to the Orientalists, 
particularly for those studying Persia or Japan. 

Joseph de Somooyi. 

Bonapabte’s Adventure in Egypt. By Lieut.-Col. P. G. 
Eloood, C.M.G. pp. 262, 17 illustrations, 2 maps. 
Ixindon; At the Oxford University ftess, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. 

Lieut.-Colonel Elgood’s book is a very valuable contribution 
to the ever-increasing volume of the Napoleon-literature, an 
excellent monography on Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 
based on all the available sources. After a comprehensive 
survey of the French revolution and the earlier life of 
Napoleon, the author expounds the reasons for his campaign 
in Egj'pt and the conditions of that comitry during the 
MamlOks, which seemed to promote the realization of such 
a plan. A detailed description of the campaign and of the 
departure of Bonaparte is contained in the second half of 
the book. 

A score of valuable illustrations, as well as the chart of the 
Battle of the Nile and two maps of the campaign, adorn the 
book, which is worth being read by all those interested either 
in Oriental studies or in the life of Napoleon. 

Joseph de Somogyi. 

The Legacy ok Lsi^am. Edited by the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Alkred Guillaume. 7J x 5,pp.xvi -1-416, 
92 ills. Oxford : darendon Press, 1931. 10s. 

This is a new volume of the Legacy Series with the object 
of giving an account of those elements in the culture of 
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Suiope which are derived from the Mimic W 9 rld ^Diese 
dements are so manifold, their effects are so far-reaching and 
dispersed that a “ Legacy of Islam ” could only have been 
written by the co-operation of a dozen of prominent eicperts 
in Islamic studies, each of them contributing to it a summary 
of his speciality. The task taken up by the editors, the late 
Sib Thomas Aknold and Alfred Guillatthe, is more difficult 
and complicated than that of the editors of the preceding 
Legacy-volumes, because concerning Islam the systematic 
research work has a great deal more to do in order to arrive 
at definite results in all the fields of knowledge than as regards 
either Greece, Rome, Israel, or the Middle Ages, for which 
territories the investigations have always been more extensive. 

Yet a careful study of the book can convince the reader 
that the editors have succeeded in reaching their end. Both 
they and all the collaborators have done their best in demon¬ 
strating what Europe owes to Islam and have successfully 
solved the difficult problem of drawing up a succinct text¬ 
book which in one volume should give the synopsis of all the 
researches made in different branches of Muslim civilization. 

In the Preface, A. Guillaume accoimts for the characteristical 
features of the Arabic language as the means of the spread of 
Islamic culture. Then the first chapter deals with a territory 
of the West which belonged to Islam throughout the Middle 
Ages. As J. B. Teestd expounds it, in no other country 
did the question of the legacy of Islam undergo so many 
criticisms as in Spain. The real unluck of this country is to 
be seen in the fact that while it was divided between Christian 
kingdoms and Muslim territory during the Middle Ages, 
her civilization attained a degree unequalled in the Europe 
of that time, but as soon as the expulsion of the Moors 
resulted in the political union of Spain, a religious intolerance 
initiated by an ecclesiastical minority became predominant, 
to which the country sacrificed her greatness. The bearers 
of Arab civilization were the Mozarabes expelled from the 
Ghristian part, of the peninsula, who excelled in art and craft. 
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Wui An^ infloenoe maiiifested itself both in the Arabic ori^n. 
of a considerable portion of the Spanish vocabulary and 
in numerous translations from the Arabic in the literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which was chiefly due 
to the activity of Alphonse the Sage, whose reign left a 
permanent impression on his country. It was he who also 
introduced chess into Europe. To a smaller extent the same 
activity was displayed by the Infante Don Juan Manuel. 

But Western civilization was influenced not only from 
Western Islam, but also from the Orient during the period 
of tlic Crumden. According to Ernest Barker, we have to 


do here l)oth with the direct efiects gained from the Orient by 
the Crusades and with their general influence as a movement 
of Western Europe on the home of their origin. Referring 
to the direct effects it must not be forgotten that many 
influents obtained from the Orient during the Middle Ages 
are d ue to the Spanish Islam. The main effect of the Crusades 
consisted in bringing Latin Christianity into close contact 
not only with Islam, but also with Greek Christianity. It 
was through the feudal Latin kingdom of Jerusalem that a 
great man}' Arabic words flowed into Western languages, 
that some devices in the art of war were introduced into Europe, 
and that numerous Oriental plants and manufactures were 
known iu the Occident. The Crusades fed the main trade- 
routes of Europe by the transport of goods, troops, facilitated 
shipping, dovelopd banking, and influenced medieval 
poetry. The general influence of the Crusades on Europe is 
fourfold : (1) the power and revenues of Papacy and clergy 
were enhanced, (2) the taxation by the State on personal 
property. (3) the creation of an international spirit in Europe, 
(4) the widening of the geographical horizon, which was also 
<lue to the .Mongolian invasion. 


t branches of human civilization. J. H. Kramkrs 

With «udi, bej™ i. th. niMb 
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oraitniy under Ptolenuan influence and develop^ into their 
systematical treatment in the tenth century. The map¬ 
making reached its acme in the twelfth century with al-IdrM, 
many records on travels were also written in the same period. 
Perhaps stfll greater was Muslim influence in astronomy, 
an auxiliary science of their geographers : they kept alive the 
theories of the sphericity of the earth and of the world- 
summit which was imagined to be situated at an equal distance 
from all the cardinal points. The influence of the Arabs in 
the domain of commerce is chiefly due to their travels on 
which they reached even the Far East and Northern Europe. 
As a result many commercial institutions and technical terms 
passed from Arabic into Western languages. 

As to arts, especially Islamic minor arts influenced European 
work. A. H. Chbistie shows how Islamic inlaid metal works, 
pottery, textile arts, carpet-weaving, ivory-carving, and 
book printing and binding were introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades and later also during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The products of these minor 
arts were soon imitated in the West, as also some decorative 
motifs of Islamic painting. As regards painting. Sir Thohab 
Arnold’s Legacy-study has remained unfinished by his 
sudden death. 

The influences of Islamic architecture are dealt with by 
Martin S. Briggs. Though Muslim architecture itself is 
a resultant of many artistic traditions of the Near East, 
Western architecture, nevertheless, owes a great deal to Islam 
in consequence of the Crusades. The Crusaders brought 
with themselves into Europe some devices, as the machicola¬ 
tion, the pointed arch, and probably also other kinds of 
arches.. The carved inscriptions of late Gothic work is 
presumably of Islamic origin. The Italian campanili are 
probably derived from the minarets just as the Arab lattice 
of wood known as mashrabiyya was imitated in Europe 
in the making of English metal grilles. 

Numerous are the Arabic Uterory influences in Europe, 
s*ta. JABUAar 1933. 16 
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• domain in which a great amount of detaQ work is stiU to 
be done. As H. A. R. Gibb points out, these influences 
fauctified the West from two areas, from Andalusia and 
from Sicily. In the eleventh century the French poetry 
of Provence was presumably influenced by the court-poetry 
of Andalusia both metrically and for its subject-matter. 
Similar influences were transmitted from the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily. European prose-literature was also influenced, by 
the translations of Arabic works like the Boot of Sindbad, 
the collection of sayings of the eminent philosophers by 
Mubashshir ibn Fatiq and chiefly the KaUla wa Dimm. 
It is, however, due to the translations of the Arabian Nights 
and of Persian poetry that a veritable “ Orientalism ” was 
created both in the English and the German and the French 
literature in the eighteenth century, whereas in the nineteenth 
century Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam roused new interest 
in Oriental spirit. The present century shows a new under¬ 
standing of the Orient by its scientific study. 

In his article on mysticism R. A. Nicholson sketches the 
development of Sufism both in Western and in Eastern 
Islam from its beginnings to al-Ghazali, Ibn al-‘Aiabi, and 
Jalaladdin Rumi. Recent investigations show that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi very probably influenced some prominent Christian 
scholiirs of the Middle Ages and the Divina Comedia of 
Dante as well. 

More conspicuous is the legacy of Islam in philos^hy 
and theology. In his article A. Guillaume first refers to the 
world-famous medieval universities of the Arabs which 
preceded in existence the great Western universities. It 
was especially through the universities of Spain (Cordoba, 
Toledo) that Arab philosophical ideas were known in the 
Meat. The stimulus for such kind of studies was first given 
in the East by the Caliph al-Ma’mun, who ordered the tranala- 
tion of Greek works into Arabic. On the base of the 
translations of Aristotle, al-Kindl, al-Farabi, and Avicenna 
developed their philosophical systems. Similarly, Greek 



(Aristotelian, neo-Hatonic, neo-BmpedodeanJ ideas, together 
with the activities of the Mn'tazilites started philosophical 
studies in Spain. There are three salient figures in the 
philosophy of Spanish Islam: (1) Ibn Masarra, to whose 
school belonged the Jewish Avicebron of Malaga, (2) 
al-Ghazall, who deeply influenced the Spanish philosophers 
Raymundus Lullus and Raymundus Martinus, (3) Averroes, 
whose authority in the West lived on into the sixteenth 
century. All these three impressed the philosophy of 
St. Thomas de Aquinas. 

In matters of law and society only a few Western institu¬ 
tions were borrowed from the Orient as expounded by 
D. DE Santillana. The high ethical standard of Muslim law, 
however, may have influenced some Western institutions. 
Muslim society is based on two institutions ; (1) The Divine 
Law (shan'a) is far from the austerities of Jewish and Christian 
law and is founded on equality and good faith. It disciplines 
hiunan activity tending towards the common end of public 
weal and considers freedom as an inborn right of every man. 
(2) The leader of the Muslim community and the director of 
the sharVa is the imam whose authority has been established 
by God. The imam receives his investiture by the election 
of the most able members of the community and is not the 
heir of the Prophet’s mission, but simply his vicar (hhaUfa). 
Though in later times the caliphs were not elected, yet their 
de facto rule has always been recognized by the jurisconsults. 

Max Mevebhof treats of the legacy of Islam in science and 
medicine. The Arabs borrowed their whole scientific know¬ 
ledge from the Greeks. The Christian Nestorians, chief 
bearers of the Hellenistic civilization in the Near East founded 
a medical school at Jimdeshapur in the sixth century which 
was a meeting-place of Greek scholars and translators from 
Greek into Syriac and Persian. Their activity was continued 
by the caliphs al-Mansur and al-Ma’mun under whose reign 
5unayn ibn Ishaq translated into Arabic Galen and many 
other Greek authors on medicine and physical science. By 
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nVtww n transUtors Aristotle was also rendered into Syriac 
kd Arabic. Under the inflnenoe of the Greek works also 
(dependent text-books were composed chiefly on medicine, 
atural history, and mineralogy; the works of al-Kindi are 
ipecially noteworthy in this respect, too. Very soon also 
n original scientific literature was started by scholars like 
r-Razi whose medical works dominated Western Islam 
or centuries, Isaac Judeus, the much-discussed “pseudo- 
abir ” who wrote works on alchemy, Avicenna with his 
aedicinal canon and some scholars of Cordoba. The optics 
if Alhazcn (Ibn al-Havtham) is also to be quoted from the 
'golden age” of Arabic literature. During the “age of 
locline ’’ (from a.d. 1100 on) scientific activity was exhausted 
n summarizing and commenting on previous literary lore. 
Jut in the twelfth century a new translating activity began 
kt Toledo comparable to that initiated by al-Ma’mun in 
Jaghdad three centuries before. All the important Arabic 
urorks were translatsHl into Latin and fruetified European 
cienee till the middle of the sixteenth century, Generally 
ipeaking we can state that the Arabs did not supersede 
ho Grwks in thmnf. but by furthering clinical and thera- 
wiilical prntiur they rendered an invaluable service to 
Ur'esterii Kcienee. 

Exactly the same ran Is? said of the muxic of the Arabs. 
H. 0. Farmkr descriU's how they took over the musical legacy 
)f the Greeks under the influence of which an independent. 
iterature on music <leve!opeil. These works, like those of 
d-FarabI in the East and of Ibn Bajja in the M'est, were 
loon translated into I,atin and influenced Western ideas. 
In musicjil theory the mensural music is undoubtedly due to 
he Aral*. Greater is t heir legacy in practical art: many 
(Vestem musical instruments and their nomenclature owe 
■heir origin to the Arabs. 

In the last chapter Carra de \axjx deals with astronomy 
md mailurmafws. Having a practical mind, the Arabs 
leveloped both sciences to a high degree. Their development 



is again due to the translating activity ordered by sl-ManfQr 
and al-Ma’mto by which many Greek astronomical and 
mathematical works were translated into Arabic and started 
an independent literature. The chief representatives were 
al-Khwarizmi in algebra, Thabit ibn Qurra in geometry 
(especially in the theory of conical sections), al-BattanI in 
astronomy, Abul-Wafa with his famous Almagest, ‘Umar 
Khayyam who wrote a complete Algebra, Na^iiraddin TdBi 
the famous geometer of the Arabs, and also some Spanish 
scholars. 

Many illustrations of artistic and scientific concern adorn 
the “ Legacy of Islam By editing it the editors have 
rendered a remarkable service to both the research workers 
and the students of Islamic culture. From the book we can 
see at a glance not only what work has been done in this 
branch of science, but also what work has to be done in the 
future. We can only hope that in reading this new Legacy- 
volume the world of Islam will be better appreciated by the 
public, whereas the scholar obtains from it a good concise 
survey of all the attainments of Islam in different branches 
of human activity. 

468. 


Joseph de Somogyi. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 

On 13tli October, 1932, Dr. R. Campbell Thompson read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on his excavations at 
Nineveh, conducted for the British Museum in the season 
of 1931-2. He had been accompanied by his wife, and with 
him as colleague was Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, whose wife 
also accompanied him. As before, the expenses of the expedi¬ 
tion had been generously borne by Sir Charles Hyde, Bart., 
and the lecturer thanked him not only for his liberality in 
financing the work but also for his personal interest in the 
work and welfare of the staff of the expedition. 

The first work to be carried out was the completion of the 
excavation of the Temple of Ishtar. A large pavement of 
burnt brick was discovered, but none of the bricks bore any 
name to indicate their maker, and the presumption is that 
it was built in the early part of the first millennium B.c. 
The area of the temple is now shown to have been approxi¬ 
mately 300 by 150 feet, built on a solid foundation of unbumt 
brick some 6 feet thick. Few traces of walls were left, as 
the combined effects of weather and the ravages of man have 
woefully ruined it. But numerous pieces of zigdti (inscribed 
“ bowls ”) were found, which enable a complete list of the 
various restorations to the temple to be made. Among the 
objects found was half a mace-head inscribed with the name 
of Kadashman-Enlil, a Eassite king of the fourteenth 
century b.c. 

With the completion of this area there was time and money 
left to test the unfinished grotmd to the north-west of 
Sennacherib’s palace, and three trenches dug here show that 
more of the palace actually exists in this direction. Here 
were foimd fragments of cuneiform tablets from the Royal 
Library, and various Parthian remains, including a silver 
ring with a gold figure attached. 



•cn) was finally cleared. It will be remembered that the 
beautiful pri«m of Eearhaddon and about eighty pieces of 
psuma came from this spot, and the new diggings resulted 
in the finding of about 250 more pieces, many of them 
large, and, most curious to relate, two Hittite linear hiero- 
glyphtc inscriptions (one being on a clay tablet). 

But the moat important work of all was the digging of a pit 
90 feet deep, in the charge of Mr. Mallowan. This was done 
in order to complete our knowledge of the prehistory of the 
mound, and it was dug to virgin soil. 

Mr. Mallowan has now Ix^cn able to divide the prehistoric 
periods of Nineveh into five, the earliest, about 5000 b.c., 
showing rough incised pottery, and the second, about 4500 b.c. , 
producing some extraordinary painted sherds. The third 
period, about 4000 b.c. , was noteworthy for its burials in pots; 
and the fourth contained the rough votive bowls, almost 
alwap uptunu'd, as though for offerings. The last, the fifth, 
alwut 3000 B.c.. showed a great quantity of the black-painted 
ware, with binl.s and long-neekcd ibexes. It had been 
altogether a most fruitful season. 


Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine 

()n Thurwlsy, 24th November, Mr. I. A. Abbady, Chief 
Hebrew iiit<Tpret«'r to the Crovemraent of Palestine, read 
a jMiper on this subject to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Abbady reviewwl the growth of the Hebrew language 
from its infancy to its present stage of development in 
Palestine as a m<Hlcm spoken vernacular. He described 
how the language managed from its very early beginnings 
to absorb and assimilate a number of foreign linguistic 
elements without losing any of its vitality. In this respect 
it is distinguished from Classical Arabic in that the latter. 
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aii^oogh it could assimilate woids and brief composite 
phrases, remains to-day largely the same language that was 
used in the Koran and in pie-Islamic poetry. The main 
grammatical and stylistic skeleton of Arabic has thus remained 
unchanged, and all efforts in the last century to reduce the 
various vernaculars to a permanent form of writing have 
failed because of the sanctity attaching to the Koran. 

Continuing, the lecturer adduced considerable evidence, 
linguistic, ethnographical, historical, and literary, to rebut 
the theory that Hebrew had ever been a dead language. 
Although it was never “ dead ”, it may be said that it was 
not “ alive ” in the accepted sense of the term. A com¬ 
promise in this discussion could be reached by adopting 
the phrase of Jespersen, the distinguished Danish philologist, 
when he spoke of the “ biological growth ” of Hebrew. 

It was with the beginning of civil emancipation in Europe 
when the so-called “Haskala” (enlightenment) movement 
commenced in Eastern and Central Europe that an intensive 
literary revival was born. Mappo, who is known as the 
Father of the Hebrew novel (1808-1867), may be regarded as 
the precursor of this literary revival. But it was not until 
the advent of Eliezer Ben Yehuda (1858-1923) that Hebrew 
was fully restored to life as an ordinary vernacular and 
as the common speech of the Jewish people in Palestine. 
Ben Yehuda had declared in his essay, “An Important 
Question ” in Hashachar, his faith in the vitality of the 
Hebrew language as the main link that should unite all 
Israel in the present generation. He was the first to introduce 
Hebrew as a spoken medium in his household and refused 
to converse with any Jew in any language other than Hebrew. 
Ben Yehuda was also a lexicographer, as well as a distinguished 
journalist and stylist. In his Thesaurus Tovtium Hdyraitis 
(of which eleven volumes have, so far, appeared) he embodied 
all the linguistic wealth of the Hebrew language throughout 
its long history, and unlike Dr. Johnson, who in his preface 
to the great dictionary stated that he discarded most English 




mnds whidi were no longer understood in his times (Le. 
|Kior to Spenser, Sydney, and Shakespeare), Ben Yehuda 
was keen on including every single word that occurred at any 
■ litHa in any Hebrew writing. Again, unlike Dr. Johnson, 
who was cautious in introducing new additions to his 
dictionary, Ben Yehuda went out of his way to invent new 
terms for concepts which had not existed before, mechanical 
and lingiiistic inventions, sometimes in complete disregard 
of the rules of Hebrew grammar and rhythm. For he always 
emphasized the value of Hebrew as a jiractical means of 
communication, rather than as a purely literary medium. 

The lecturer then referred to some problems of language 
and style, and of the simplification of Hebrew script and 
grammar, and to the prominent role played by the “ Vaad 
Hallaahon ” (Language Committee) in the field of the 
expansion of Hebrew. 

Disciuiaing the present literary revival in Palestine, the 
lecturer said that while they were still drawing on the pre- 
War litcrar)' tradition of Russia, they had the beginnings 
of the Hebrew novel with the colour of Palestine in it, and 
they had a number of writers of short stories which would 
eom|)are favourably with the short stories of a good European 
Btandanl. The same applied to poetry, and although the 
lecturer did not single out any one poet for merit, he referred 
to Schimonoviz (Idylls of GallUr^) and Asaph Hallevi as two 
poets who!M‘ work gave powerful expression to the wealth 
of colour of the modern Palestine and of the old and new* 
Jerusalem respectively. 

The sum total of this literary renaissance of Israel in 
Palestine, which is yet at its beginning, is that a con¬ 
tented Jewish community, under a civilized government 
evolving it* own niltural life on the foundations of the best 
Jewish traditions of the past, is sure to make its own specific 
contribution to the cultural life of the world. 

In the discussion that ensued, Dr. Daiches stated that the 
lecturer exaggerated the importance of Ben Yehuda in the 
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Imgaistic levivaL He plajed, no doubt, n ptominent i6Ie 
in this revival, but he merely continued the tradition of Uie 
fathers of “ Haskala ” and contributed to the transformation 
of Hebrew into a common speech in Palestine. Dr. Gaster 
said that he was happy, as Vice-President of the Society, 
to have recommended this paper to the Council. He thanked 
the lecturer for his lucid paper on such a subject and remarked 
that although he was sceptical as to the modem linguistic 
inventions and was not sure whether some of them were not 
too cmde, it was certainly a remarkable intellectual 
phenomenon that was taking place in Palestine. He enquired 
for further information as to the impact of modern Arabic 
on modem Hebrew. 


Notice 

Authors and Beviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the JotTRNAL 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of all names or single words. 

Their attention is drawn to the B 3 rstem of Transliteration 
published on p. 267 of the 1932 Journal, a copy of which 
has been issued from time to time. For Chinese the use of 
the Wade system is requested, and for Japanese that of the 
R5maji-kwai (Bomanization Society). 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Depuis novembre 1931 deux changements se sent 
produits dans la constitution du Bureau. Conform6ment aux 
statute, M. Tj. de Boer, en quittant Amsterdam, a donnd 
sa ddmission comme membre du Bureau; il a 6t4 remplac^ 
par M. J. L. Palache. Depuis, M. M. Th. Houtsma a r6sign6 
ses fonctions de membre du Bureau et a pu, k la faveur d’un 
autxe article des statute, etre remplac4 par le membre 
d4missionnaixe, M. de Boer, de sorte que le Bureau est 
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Mtndleinent compost ainsi; C. %i(mck Hurgronje (prtalen.t), 
Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave, J. L. Palache et C. van 
VoUeohoven (secr^ire-tr^sorier). 

2. La date k laquelle paraitra, comme no. 9 des publications 
de la Fondation, le Froffment de Constantinople du Kitdb 
ikddfdt d-fuqahd de al-Jabari, par le professeur Joseph 
Schacht, ne peut pas encore etre pr6cis6e. 

3. Dans I’ann^e qui vient de se terminer a paru, comme 
no. 10 des publication.s de la Fondation, Hadrarmut, Some of' 
its Mysteries Unveiled, par D. van der Meulen et H. von 
Wissmaim. 

4. Des neuf publications anterieures de la Fondation il 
nsste un certain nombre d’c.xemplaires, qui sbnt mis en vente 
an profit de la fondation, cbez I’^diteur E. J. Brill, aux prix 
marqu6s : (1) ReprodwJioti photographique du manuscrit de 
Leyde. de la Hamdsah de ai-Bukturi (1909), fl. 96 ; (2) KUdb 
ot Fdkhir de al-MuJaddal, 4d. C. A. Storey (1916), fl. 6; 
(3) Strritschrifi des Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, par 

I. Goldzihcr (1916), fl. 4-5o'; (4) The. Book of the Dove de 
Bar llrinaeiis, 41. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4-60; (5) De 
Opkutnsl van het Zaidictisehe Inmnaat in Yemen, par C. van 
Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; (G) Die Bichtungen der islamischen 
Koranausleguiig, jMtr I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; (7) Epitome 
der Mrtaphysik des Airrrues, ubersetzt und mit einer Einleitung 
utid Erltiuleningen versehen. par S. van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7'5<^; (8) Iji's “ Lures des Chevaux ", par G. Levi Della- 
Vida (1928), fl. .6 ; (9) sec para. 2 above ; (10) Hadramaut, 
Some of its Afysteries Uturiled, par D. van der Moulen et 

II. von Wissmann (1932), fl. 9. 

Lsror. 

Soitmhn 1832. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


The Ardigvaries' Journal. Vol. xii, No. 4, October, 1932. 

Woolley, C. L. Excavations at Ur, 1931-2. 

Archivfur (yrientfortchung. Band viii. Heft 3, 1932. 

Grimme, H. Nachpriifung der “ safatenischen ” Inschriften der 
Sammlung Bees (mit 1 Abbildung). 

Scbwenzner, W. Das Nationalheiligtum des assyrischen Reiches. 
Die Baugeschichte des ASSur-Tempels Ehursagkurkurra 
(Fortsetzung). 

Archiv Orlentalni. Vol. iv. No. 2, August, 1932. 

Hrozn^, B. Les loniens it Ras-Samra. 

Wintemitz, M. Das Marchen inucrhalb der Erzahlungsliteratur 
der Vdlker. 

Przyluski, J. Le nom du dieu Vispu et la legende de Efspa. 

Asia Major. Vol. viii, Fasc. 3, 1932. 

Schmidt, P. Chinesische Elemente im Mandschu. Mit Wbrter- 
verzeichnis (Fortsetzung und Schluss). 

Conrady, A. (hgg. von B. Schindler). Cber einige altchinesische 
Hilfsworter. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xliv, part i. Serial No. 87, 
July-Sept., 1932. 

Hodson, Major V. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer ; 
with notes. 

Dutta, K. K. The Situation of the Dutch in Bengal, part ii 
(Critical Months, 1756-7). 

Cotton, Sir E. Frederick CSiristian Lewis (A Victorian Artist 
in the East). 

-An Eighteenth Century Subaltern in India. 

Bullock, Captain H. Some Soldiers of Fortunes. 

Boletim do InstitiUo Tasco da Gama. No. 13, 1932. 

Da Costa, Capt. A. Delduque. Os Portugueses e os Reis da 
India. I. O Malabar. 

Pissurlencar, P. Portugueses e Maratas. V. A Restaura5ao de 
Baidas e Salcdte. 



Jommat ctthe Bombay Branch of the R.A.8. Vol. viii, Kos. 1-2, 
1932. 

Vdank&r, H. D. Vrttajatisamaceaja of Viiahanka. 

Master, A. Some paralletigms in Indo-A^an and Dravidian 
vith especial reference to Marathi, Gujarati, and E^anareae. 
Ivanow, W. An Ismaili interpretation of the Gulehani Baz. 

The Britieh Museum Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 2,1932. 

L. B. Chineae Colour-printe of the Seventeenth Century. 

C. J. G. Antiquities from Ur; Temporary Exhibition. 

C. J. 0. Bronzes from North-West Persia. 

S. R. K. O. A Statue of Tirhaqah (Taharqa) and other Nubian 
Antiquities. 

- A-. Rrrrt a-. P- .-f tV' XXYT‘^ U. ^ 

T .A I (,a:;.iH.ir* Buddha. 

daucasica. Ease. 10, 1932. 

MarVwart, J. Die Sigynnen. 

Bouda, K. Awarische Texte. 

-Zwoi baskische Worter. 


ZciUchnJl der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschafl. Neue 
Folgc, Band 11 (Band 86), Heft 1-2, 1932. 

Lentz, W. Wat Marco Polo auf dem Pamir ? 

Alt, A. Hie murus ahcncus esto. 

Caspari, W. (abur (Nabel). 

Bcgrich, ,1. Jeaaja 14, 28-32. Ein Bcitrag zur Chronologie der 
isroeliti.'ich judaischen Konigszeit. 

Printz, W. '• fleiligcr Konigsmord ” in Indien ? 


1 - 2 , 


l.’Ecole /Voiifowc d'Exlrerne Orient. Tome x: 

Jan.-June, 1931. 

(^)e^l^B, (}. Etudes cambodgiennes. XXV, Deux inscriptions 
sanskritcs du Fou-nan. XXVI, La date dc Khh Ker. 
XXVIT, I.ai date du BaphQon. 

Patte, E. guelques points de comparaison fournis par la Chine 
protohistoriquc. 

Mas, P. Eludes indiennesetindochinoises. IV, Deux lecendes 

chamc.s. ^ 


hpigraphia Zeyhnica. Vol. iii, part i, 1928. 
Ceylonese Chronology. 

Part ii, 1929. 

Codrington. H. W. The Oruvala Sannasa 
ParanaviUna. S. BaduUa Pillar Inscription. 
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Part iv, 1931. 

Paianavitana, S. Toi^gala Bipck Inscription. 

-IndikatosSya Copper Plaques. 

Part V, 1932. 

Paranavitana, S. Ealudiyapokux^i Inscriptions. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Cahier 1, 1932. 

Lemoine, J.-G. Les anciens proc4d4s de calcul but les doigts en 
Orient et en Occident. 

Montague, R. Notes sur la vie sociale et politique de I’Arabie du 
Nord : les ^mmar du Negd. 

The Oeographical Journal. Vol. bcxx, No. 4, October, 1932. 
Rutter, E. A Journey to Hail. 

Edmonds, C. J. An Abbasid Site on the Little Zab. 

-A new Mount Everest Expedition. 

Hesperia, Tome xiv, Fasc. 1, let Trimestre, 1932. 

Marcy, G. Les phrases berbires des “ Documents in^dits 
d’histoire almohade ”. 

Renaud, H. P. J. L’enseignement des sciences exactes et 
r^dition d’ouvrages scientifiques au Maroo svant I’occupation 
europ4enne. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part Dcclxvii, Aug., 1932. 
Richards, F. J. A Bufialo Sacrifice in Salem City. 

Temple (the late), Sir R. C. Remarks on the Nicobar Islanders 
and their Country. 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

Vol. Ixi, part Dcclxviii, Sept., 1932. 

Whitehead, R. B. The River Courses of the Panjab and Sind. 
Richards, F. J. Note on the Cultural Geography of the Wynad. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. xi. Part ii, Serial No. 32, Aug., 
1932. 

Sesha Iyer, K. G., A Chera Royal Poet of the Sangam Period. 
Moreland, W. H. Pieter Van den Broeke at Surat (1620-9). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. viii. No. 2, June, 1932. 
Sarma, H. Kuntaka’s Conception of Gu^as. 

Sinha, H. N. The Nature of the Mughal Conquest. 

Saletore, B. A. The Rise of Vijayanagara. 

Law, N. N. Some Images and Traces of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Chittagong. 



Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vbl. zvi, Na 
July-Oct., 1932. 

Dombart, Th. Die Anfgangsfiage am Babelturm. 
Jednmm, Q. On the Meaning of the Silent Yod in a ( 
Group of PasRages in the MT. 

Journal of the Federated Malay Staten Museum. Vol. xv, I 
Aug., 1932. 

Evans, I. H. N. Excavations at Tanjong fiawa, Kuala Sel 
Perak. 

-Buddhist Bronzes from Kinta, Perak. 

-A Note on the Kingfisher Keris. 

The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin No. 3, 
Karigren, B. The early History of the Chou Li and Tso 
Texts. 

Rydh, II. Seasonal Fertility Rites and the Death C 
Scandinavia and China. 

Jans*!, 0. Un groupe dc bronzes anciens propres a I’Ei 
Asie miiridionale. 

(trieM CAristianus. 3rd Series, Vol. 7, 1932. 
Euringf'r, 8. lies Iiu‘dad von Msru Kommentar Zum Hoh 
Kropp, P, A. M. Die koptisehe Anaphora des h 
Evangelisten Matthaus. 

Peradze, (1. Die Prohleme der iiltesten Kirchengesc 
Oeorgien.H. 

Strzygowski, J. De- M-**''—*-*--;-'^ 

Kunst und die'1 .-M. .••».'• 1 

Taeachuer, F. Der t:'i • i' ■ M : ■■ ■ i 

islumisrhen Kunst. 

Wnllesz, E. Die Ejax-hen der byzantinischen Notenschrif 
Oita*iatm-hf Zeitschrifi. Neuc Folge. S.Jahrg. Der G 
Keihe 1 S.Jahrg. 4~5 Heft, 1932. 

Hobson, R. L. Four Ming Bowhs. 
tloetz, H, Geschifhte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei, V 
Syria. Tome xiii, Fasc. 2, 1932. 
ymillcaud, C. Un nouveau chant du po^nie d’Alein Baal 
(antineau, J. La langue de Ras-Sliamra. 

Comte Du Mesnil Du Buisson. Une campagne de foui 
Khan Sheikhoun. 




PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Adatrechtbundels. 33: Gemengd; 34: Java en Madoeia. 

lOJ X 7. ‘s-Gravenhage, 1930-1. From Messrs. Nyhqff. 
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TRANSLfTERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
OfiiKKTiL Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 



r IP P r r r H'ff. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALUED ALPHABETS 


Nft 




r or r 
f or f 
I or I 
I or i 
e or g 
ai 

o or 6 

ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 

iia 

ca or cIm ^ 
cha or ch.ha ^ 

Ja 

jha 

Ha 

(a 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tka 

da 

‘ In modnrn lodinn UngugM only. 






( ses 

) 


dha 

w . . . 

na 


pa 


pha 

w . . . 

ba 


bha 

if . . . 

ma 

V ■ . 

ya 

X . . 

ra 

m . . . 

la 

X . . . 

va 

n . . . 

ia 


fttt 


sa 

1 . ■ . 

ha 

ae . . . 

la or la 

• (Anusvdra) 

or- 

* (Anundtika) 


: (visarga) . 

h 

X (jihvdmuUya) ■ 

b 

“ (upadhmdniya) 

b 

{ (avagraha) 


Udatta 


Svarita 


Anuddtta 


Additional fok Modebn Vbbnaoulaks 

▼ ■ ■ - 

ra 

f • • • 

rha 

Where, as happens in some modern 

languages, the inherent a of a 

oonsonant is not sounded, it need no 

■, be written in transliteration. 

Thus Hindi WXTTT (not karaUL), making ; kaZ (not kaZa), 

The sign *i a tilde, has long been 

nsed by scholars to represent 

roirels—in Prakrit and in the modem 

remaonlars: thus llf d, S, 


and (o on. It ii therefor* permitted m an optional nee in theae 
drenmatanoee. 
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ARABIC AKD AtXIKP ALFHABRTS 

^ beginning of word omit; hsmza elsewhere * or 

altemati 

ively, hsmza may be represented ^ or^ 


b 


CJ 

t 



t or 

th 

Z 

j or 

dj^ 

c 

h 


r 

h 01 

r M 

j 

d 


j 

d 0 

r dh 

j 

’’ 



s 


lt 

» or 

4k 




]i 

d 

t 0' 

■ g 1 

i 

i 

.9 01 

r^h 

>-» 

/ 


o 

9 


o' 

k 


J 

1 


(• 

v:J 

n 


PU.,*I lor othw pa.poM,. "»" ^ -P.. «* tbore 



('«i ) 


w or v 


A 

t or h 


vowels ' o, i, f u 
lengthened 1'' o, ^ t. y 4 

also f and 5 in Indian dialects, il and i> in Turkish.— 
Alt/ maqfUra may be represented by £ 
diphthongs ay and j" ato, or at and J' oii 
respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Per.sian, will be recognized a for o, e for 
j, and 2 for 
wa^la 


A final silent A need not be transliterated,—thus 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,—thus uLT gundh. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and PasljtO. 

V P 

c, c, or ch 
* 2 or zA 

^ 9 

Turkish letters, 

,»f when pronounced as y, k is permitted 

O A 



^( m') ' i 4 : 

Hindi, Urdu, and FafbtO- 
^ or t 

J or ^ d 

J or j r 

^ {nUn-i-ghunna) " as in the case of the N&gari 
anunaeika 

Pafhtd letters. 

^ k, i, ti or dx 

jf zh ot g (according to dialect) 

g n 

uf fif. or kk (according to dialect) 
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The First and Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle 

TiAKSLATED BY A. 8. TRITTON 
With Notes by H. A. R. GIBB 
{Concluded from p. tOi.) 

JN 1443 Zangi advanced with his army to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edeesa and besieged a fort to the east of the 
town which the Franks had surprised from an Arab, Manl‘ 
son of ‘utair. Zangi took the fort of Shann,^ marched close 
to Edessa, sent an ambassador to the townsmen, and said 
that he did not wish to fight the Franks but to be at peace * 
with them. They sent him gifts and presents from the 
town, food and drink, and he passed on to Aleppo. 

Tdj ul Muluk ruled in Damascus after the death of his 
father Tughtagfn ; after a time Ismailians killed him.* His 
brothers and young sons who were left did not agree. A ^eat 
chief Unur (Yunar) who had been with TAj ul Mulfik seized 
Damascus in the name of one of his sons and another son 
took Baalbek. Zangi took an army and besieged Baalbek, 
setting up engines which battered that wonderful building 
day and night so that every day a thousand great stones 
were hurled gainst it.* In their distress they surrendered; 

> As-Sinn at junotiim (rf Lover Zib with Tigtia; in 1120. 

> Blank in ICS. 
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7*T>jiri captured Baalbek and then began to fight 
eonstantljr against Damascns. 

men Unnr of Damascus saw that Zangi was strong and 
like to prevail while his own strength was insufficient, Im 
■ might aid from the king of Jerusalem and bribed him to come 
to help him. The king gathered an army and advanced 
till he was close to Zanp. Craftily Zangi retired before him 
as if running away, till the king had penetrated far into those 
lands, and then turned on him fiercely so that the king was 
defeated and his army fled. The Turks began to slay with 
the sword so the king with a few men fled to Husn ul AkrM 
in the land of Tripoli and hid there with the men who escaped. 
Zangi besieged it till the garrison were in great straits and 
ate horses and donkeys without salt. The king, sent to 
Pitabln of Antioch and Jo8cel3m the younger of Edessa to 
gather their forces and come to his aid. He was in great 
distress till they had collected and come. When Zangi heard 
of the commotion, assembling, and coming of the Franks, 
and of the distress of the king, he sent special dainties to him, 
made an agreement and established a covenant with oaths 
and promises, and went away.^ Soon the Frank force 
arrived and wonted to pursue Zangi but the king would not 
allow it because of his covenant and oath. Zangi grew 
strong, fought Damascus constantly, and took its land and 
Tadmur in the desert. 

After making peace with the king Zangi did not a gam 
attack the Franks but all his fightmg was to take the lands 
of the Muslims and bring them under his sway. There was 
a fort near Aleppo named Athirib (Tarib) and another 
Hadadna» under a Frank chief who took an army and laid 
waste the land of Aleppo, taking captives and departing. 
When he heard the news, Zangi took an army and invest^ 
these places.* In their distress they asked him to swear to 
spare their lives. He swore deceitfully that he would take 

* Ttii irf«w to He siege of Folk in Bi'rin in A B 1137 
•ZwKtos, •a.b.IISS. 
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tlwera to the gate of Antioch. When they openM the gate, 
he took them all, men and women, boys and girls, to Aleppo, 
to the gate of Antioch, thus keeping his oath. He slew all 
the noen with the sword and the women and children became 
slaves and slave girls. 

When Ghdzf son of Ddnishmand died,* his son Muhammad 
reigned in his land. He became strong and bis yoke was 
heavy on his possessions in Cappadocia, especially on the 
men of Malafia. He oppressed them with taxes and poll tax. 
God slew him by an evil disease and he died. Ghdzi had two 
sons Dawla and Ya'kAb-; when Muhammad died, Dawla 
ruled after him.® 

In 1446 (rightly 1137) zeal awoke in the emperor of the 
Greeks, John, to invade Syria. He collected an army of 
four hundred thousand men, Greeks and Franks, Germans (?) 
and Hungarians (?), and got ready to march along the coast 
of Cilicia so that the sea should be beside him and his baggage 
be carried in ships and ships bring fodder and food to his men 
regularly. Then the ruler of Cilicia was Leo (Libiin son of 
Rdfin) the Armenian, the maternal uncle of Joscelyn the 
younger of Edessa. Leo progressed and grew strong and when 
Bohemund was killed in his land he prevailed still more over 
the Franks and the land on the coast called Tagra,® capturing 
Tarsus and Masisa. He caused great loss to the Franks. 
When Pitabin ruled in Antioch this enmity grew, Leo 
regularly ravaged the lands of the Greeks to the aimoyance 
of the emperor. At the time of the emperor's invasion, 
Pitabin gathered his army and ravaged Cilicia. Leo prepared 
to fight but a Frank ambush surprised and captured him 
and he was taken to Antioch a captive.* While a prisoner 
there, the emperor reached the Cilician Gates and sent a 

> c. 1126 according to the Byzantine chroniolen, but zee above, p. 100. 
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hiaa wdl diould come to pay their respede to hinL Joaodys 
and Fitabin came to do homage to the emperor, meeting him 
beyond Tanua; he received them joyfully and they went 
back to their cities. He took Tarsus, Mafi^a, Adana, and 
captured Anazarba after a siege. He advanced to the plain 
of Antioch, his army spreading in all directions in the hills 
and plains doing great damage to the villages of the Christians. 
The rulers of Autioch and Edessa came again to do homage to 
the emperor. He desired to put the baggage of his army and 
his treasure in Antioch as a pledge that when he had conquered 
the lauds of the Muslima he would give them to the lord of 
Antioch instead of it. The lord of Antioch did not like this. 
The emperor had inarched out with a great army, abundant 
treasure, his four sons, his brothers, his sons-in-law, and all 
his court. He had sworn an oath that until his death he 


would not go back with his Cesars, Augusti, Patricians, 
and the rest of his nobles, without winning a great victory. 
So he proposed but God gives victory and authority and 
increases the salvation of kings, men Pitabin returned to 
Antioch he set free Leo who went to his own land and then 
to the emperor as a suppliant. He made him a prisoner and 
sent him to Constantinople with his sons and household. 

While the emperor was in the plain of Antioch and the 
Franks were deceiving him, not being straight with him, 
came bad news deserving of groans from Adana for a bitter 
jud^ent had overtaken it. Adana was full of Ja'cobite 
Christians with their metropolitan John (Jesus son of Ailk)' 
of Edessa. When the emperor captured it he left a force 
to guarf It and moved on to Antioch. They rejoiced to be 
u^er Greek rule and freed from the severe taies of the 
Fnmlffl. WhUe they were quiet and unsuspecting at dawn 
., * ^ ®y a Turkish army' came upon them, surrounding 

r“o lii; 
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svazmmg up them. When thej pushed them tiown on one 
aklfi Idiey sprang up on another. The garrison were weakened 
hy the blows of arrows and stones and the great assault (?) 
that encircled them. They endured in this distress from 
dawn till midday. Ood tamed his face from them and they 
were delivered into the hands of the enemy in a way marvellous 
to tell, incredible to the hearer. A Turk climbed a ladder 
against the wall and, when he reached the top, the wall was 
still above him. He gripped a stone projecting from the 
wall and stood on it. One of the garrison who stood on the 
wall above him, thrust at him with his spear to throw him 
down. The Turk laid hold of the spear and the man on top 
pulled it hard to release it from his pip and in this way the 
Turk was pulled up on to the battlements. He brandished 
his sword at the man below who gave way before him and 
went down ; fear and trembling took hold of those near send 
they fled. The Turks were encouraged, climbed up after 
the pioneer and seized the wall. In a moment it was full of 
Turks. They went down into the town, opened the gates, 
and the army entered. God was anpy with Adana and its 
inhabitants. They drove out all the people, made the men 
kneel, and killed them with the sword; they sacked the 
houses, convents, and churches ; gathered spoil without end ; 
and took captive boys and girls, whole groups. They took 
also the metropolitan, priests, and young deacons, binding 
them with ropes and taking them into sad captivity. They 
destroyed the town, laid it waste, and went to their own land. 
When the news reached the emperor he sent an army to pursue 
the Turks, but it did not overtake them as they had seven 
days’ start. The captives were sold in various places, 
. especially in Malatia. Those who escaped went back to 
the town; the emperor took care of them and gave them 
what they needed to maintain life. Adana was destroyed 
five months after the emperor’s start. Winter came, he 
spent it with the army in Cilicia; there was much sickness 
and many deaths. * 
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At the end of October, when the emperor wae in CSlkm, 
» gre»t multitude assembled in Sumaisdt to go to Edema, 
for only a great company could travel by reason of the 
enemies who always beset and ambushed the roads. There 
were carriers of fodder, wine, and all the necessaries of life, 
man and beasts without number, accompanied by Frank 
horsemen and footmen. When they had crossed the 
Euphrates and were within a few miles of Edessa, the forces of 
TimuilAsh son of Ghizf, lord of Mardin and MayyaMriqfn, 
ten thousand horse, overtook them at sunset on the 
29th October, 1447, and fought with them the whole night. 
They were harassed from the dawn of that bitter day till noon 
and the justice of God thundered against the caravan beside 
a village named Fatal on the road to Edessa. The Turks 
fell on them with the sword, killed an endless number, 
captured thousands, took spoil without measure, horses, 
ponies, mules, and asses passing count. They took the 
captives and brought them in bonds to the wall by the gate 
of Edessa, lines and lines of them, and addressed the towns¬ 
men. “ Fools, why do you hope ? Deliver the town and 
I will set free your prisoners.” They did not submit so he 
went away as he had no engines to besiege the town. 

When winter passed and spring came ‘ the emperor prepared 
to enter Syria and sent to the Frank chiefs according to 
agreement. He passed by Mar'ash, ‘ain Tab, Tell Bdshir, 
and came to Mabbuj. Joscelyn led him to besiege the fort 
of Buzi'a between Mabbuj and Aleppo, He captured it,' 
with its lord, sacked the place and gave it to Joscelyn. 

In 1448 (1449) • they marched from Buza‘a and passed by 
Aleppo, seeming to it like locusts, an army without number. 
The hearts of the men of Aleppo were shaken for they thought 
that he had come to attack them, and knew that if he did, 
the town would soon be taken. But the deceitful Franks 
did not wish the emperor well, showed him a false appearance 
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of aSeotkm, advised him not to attack Aleppo t^^n, bat gave 
him bad and fatal advice to besiege Shaizar, a strong 
fmtiess. It is a strong fort situated on the top of a hi^ 
rock with a river flowing at its foot below the rock. It was 
held by noble Arabs caUed Band Munqidh, kin to the lord of 
Qal‘at Ja‘bar who, as we said, gave security for Baldwin 
when He was ransomed from Mosul. They were noble natured, 
loved all men, and were good mediators at all times. Zangi 
was in Aleppo and rejoiced when he saw the bad policy of 
the Greeks and Tranks because he then realized that they 
were at cross purposes and that he had for the moment 
avoided war. While they blockaded Shaizar, Zangi like 
a prudent man protected his own borders and advanced 
near to the Greek camp. They attacked the place but 
uselessly though they themselves began to suffer from famine, 
for they were a huge army and Zangi wisely prevented the 
arrival of supplies. When famine grew severe and there 
was no means of taking the place by assault, the emperor 
saw the treachery of the Tranks in wasting his time in the 
siege of this fort. The garrison sent ambassadors to the 
emperor saying, “ The Tranks have misled you ; have brought 
you to invest this place, though we have done wrong to none 
and have not molested the Christians.” They sent him 
presents, sacramental vessels of gold and silver, crosses of 
gold obtained in victories over the emperors and preserved 
by them from the days of their fathers. The emperor left 
Shaizar, went to Antioch, and after a toilsome march to 
Anazarba, having done nothing that summer. 

Zangi marched to Buzd'a, took it, and killed all the Tranks 
in it. The prisoners who had been taken at its capture (by 
the Tranks) were in ‘eziz ; every day they were taken into 
the bean fields to eat as food was scarce. Zangi put a strong 
troop in ambush which seized the way of return as these 
men spread over the fields. Many of the guards were killed 
and all the captives released and taken to BuzAa. 

The emperor 'was in Cilicia; his eldest son died, was 
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’ wabRlinMl, and aent to the capital; eoon after another aha 
died, vaa embalmed, and taken to the oapitBl. The empem 
waa dee|dj grieved and went back to Constantinople, without 
tAlring one house from the MnalimB or having won one victory. 

At the turn of the year the emperor John again prepared 
ttjiH came to Taraua with a big army ; he sent for the Trank 
chiefs, blamed them for what had gone before, and arranged 
a marriage that they might agree in true love. While 
arranging this he went hunting one day as a holiday. A deer 
got up, he laid an arrow in his bow to shoot it, and the point 
wounded his left hand. It became inflamed, his arm swelled, 
and in a few days he was dead.^ With him was his young 
eon Emmanuel who had been proclaimed emperor in his 
father’s lifetime. The army embalmed him, took him with 
his son to Constantinople in great distress. In that year 
1449 (1450) • was a severe earthquake, many towns were 
rained especially in Cilicia and Syria. The strong fort of 
Ath^rib disappeared in tbe ground as if it had never been. 
Jerusalem was spared. At this time the king of Jerusalem 
died and Baldwin his son reigned.* 

Zangi, lord of the Turks in the eastern lands and Aleppo, 
having no anxiety from the side of the Christian princes, 
crossed the Euphrates and attacked the sons of Ortuq, 
Timurtish and the sons of D&fld, taking captives from their 
lands and capturing DAra, Tell Muralt, Gumlin, and all 
Shabaktan. He took HAnfn, Araqnin, and Hamima.l In 
their extremity the sons of Ortuq asked help of Joscelyn 
of Edessa, giving him the fort of BAbula in the land of Gargar. 
He prepared to join them in fighting Zangi. He being crafty 
made peace with the Ortuqids who were very willing as 
Joscelyn could not give them the help they had hoped for. 
Zangi felt aggrieved with Joscelyn and employed every 

’ 1..D. 1143. • Miobel le STrien, iii, 251. 
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means of capturing Edeesa, sending spies constantly to know 
if the town were empty of troops. There was in ^arrin 
a chief of the Muslims named 7adl ullah son of Ja'far #ho 
hated the men of Edessa ; to him the spies went and by him 
fjrey were directed. At that time Zangi was besieging Amid. 

Joscelyn gathered’ all his troops and went to raid the 
districts on the Euphrates near Balis and ar-Raqqa. The 
chief of ffarrin at once told Zangi at Amid that the town 
was emptied of soldiers. He at once sent doughty warriors 
under the brave SaMb ud dfn if perhaps they might take 
Edessa by surprise. If they could not do this, they were to 
assault it and try its strength. If it was defended boldly 
and strongly they were to return, otherwise they were to 
invest it and call for him. When the e3q>edition started, 
Zangi followed it. They marched in haste all that day and 
the next night and had they arrived in the dark they would 
have taken the town as the inhabitants expected nothing 
of the sort. But heavy rain fell, the night was extra dark, 
so when the expedition came near the town, they lost their 
way, and dawn found them on the road to ^arrin; and 
when they returned surprise was hopeless. They attacked 
the town at dawn on Tuesday, 28th November, 1456, reached 
the mounds of the town, and killed some men between the 
walls. When they saw the weakness of the town they sent 
pigeons to Zangi to come at once. He arrived at dawn on 
the Thursday with an army as numerous as the stars, which 
filled all the plain round the town. They surrounded it rank 
behind rank and pitched their tents round it like beggars; 
they took care to pitch the tents within the outworks. Zangi 
pitched his tent on the north opposite the Gate of the Hours 
on the hill above the church of the Coufessors. To the east 
of him was the tent of the great king, the sultan’s son, and 
to the north of him was the tent of a prudent Persian, 
Jamill ud dfn the vizier, who was in charge of all the taxes 
tmd revenue of Zangi’s land. He camped on the hill of the 
Observers. The great and wise ud dfn, Zangi’s 
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nderja-cbief, pitched on the west opposite the Fountain 
1 the hill of the graveyard where is the tomb of Itar 
m. Above him «t the head of the valley of SnlaimAn 
tin ud din ‘ali ELuchak, lord of Arbfl and Shahrazdr, 
ie in the garden of Bar^dma. On the east of the 
gate was the great chief Dnbais,^ lord of the lower 
ipposite Babylon, who for an ofience had once joined 
■anks.* North of him in the garden of Buzin was 
iU (Bu ‘ali) lord of Za'farin and Ataqnin. To the 
iast the sons of Bagsag,* rulers of Sababark * and the 
of the Euphrates, camped. South of the Kasas gate 
in ud dawla lord of Shabaktan ; south of that again 
d various tribes of Turkmen ; at the South gate towards 
1 were many tribes of Kurds, and above them many 
oldiecs, Arabs, and men of Aleppo. On the west 
te the citadel ^asan of Mabbdj pitched his camp, 
town was very weak as there were no soldiers in it, 
obblers, weavers, silk merchants, tailors, priests, and 
IB. Three bishops were in it, the Frank Papias * who 
ommand, the Syrian Basilius son of Shumna a native 
town, and the Armenian Abnanius. They resisted 
IT and fought as long as they could. The enemy set up 
8, each leader doing so, and battered the wall violently ; 
lug mines under it on the north side under the bridge 
e the gate of Hours and reached the foundations while 
g went on constantly. Zangi tried to weaken them by 
g proposals of peace (they did not listen) for he wished 
snder so that the town should not be destroyed and the 
tants killed. He said to them : “ Fools, you see that 
is no hope of saving your lives, why do you watch and 
Have mercy on yourselves, your sons and daughters, 

Xahammad b. Dubait. Dubaii waa kUled in 1129 
' a.n. U24. 

' ^ ai BSng(?), p. 72, «. JCobel U Syrian, iii, 247. 
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^oni irms and houses, and your city, that it be not laid 
wa^ and empty of inhabitants.” There Was no one in the 
town who had authority, each one did as he pleased, so t^y 
were left to ruin and a bad end. They answered Zangi 
rudely with insults and abuse, foolishly, beyond all measure. 
The Syrian bishop proposed and took counsel with the Frank 
bishop that they should write to Zangi asking for a truce 
for a fixed time in case help should come. This seemed good 
so they took advice from other prudent men, wrote the letter, 
and read it to the people. The object was to postpone the 
decision while they drew breath, for they had lost hope of 
life, were tired, weary, and exhausted with work on a new 
wall opposite the mines; the women, girls, and boys were 
fatigued beyond words by carrying stones, water, and other 
' necessaries to the labourers and fighting men; stones from 
the engines fell on them from without and there was no end 
to the tribulation they sufiered. Therefore the bishop thought 
they should arrange a truce to get some relief or postpone 
a little the wrath that threatened them. They saw the wall 
broken on all sides by the engines ; in the mine on the north 
the foundation of the wall was destroyed while beams, 
pieces of wood, and rows of coverings (?) were put in its place, 
and the gaps between them were filled with naphtha, oil, 
and sulphur, that they might burn like a torch and the wall 
fall. Then an ignorant silk merchant named Hasnun put out 
his hand and tore the letter ; there was a great commotion 
and this wise plan was foiled. Although Zangi said, “ If you 
want a truce we will grant it. If help come—; and if not, 
surrender and be safe.” He did not want the town to be 
ruined but when he saw that persuasion was useless, as 
Scripture says “The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart to 
his destruction ”. 

Zangi gave orders to start the fire beneath the wall and 
Bighteousness ordered the destruction of the town. Heralds 
called the camps to prepare for fighting that, when the wall 
fell, they should leap into the town through the breach. 
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Sb aBowed the sack of the town for three days. The fire 
devonnd the oil and sulphur and began on the beama; 
tt*y poured oil on it while a north wind blew the smoke 
mto the faces of the garrison. The great wall swayed and 
fdl and the temporary rampart proved to be too short at 
both ends, for the part that fell was longer than what they had 
built. The garrison fought in the two gaps from dawn till 
the third hour on the eve of the feast of the Mother of God, 
24th December. When many had been killed, the Turks 
forced their way in (God was angrj’ with the inhabitants) 
and slew with the sword, sparing none. That day about 
six thousand were killed. 

When the Turks entered, the women, children, and youths 
ran to the upper citadel to escape from the enemy and hide 
from destruction. The gate was shut according to the bad 
custom of the Franks and their bishop had given orders that 
it was not to be opened unless they saw him. The crowd 
was crushed together, rank after rank, from fear of death 
and captivity, pushing upwards, treading on one another— 
a pitiable sight and full of terror—they were squashed and 
crushed into a solid mass and some five thousand were 
miserably suffocated. Ton thousand boys and girls were led 
into captivity. When Zangi came near the citadel and saw 
those who had been crushed to death he was perturbed and 
at once stopped the slaughter. The Frank bishop was killed 
by an axe on the road to the citadel and many priests, deacons, 
and monks were slain. 

When Zangi came to the citadel gate, he spoke peaceably 
to them and asked them to suirendei, promising to save their 
lives. Some of them came out to ask security for the Franks 
in it. Among them was the priest (but not of God) Baisdma 
of lahmael.* By his power of talk he had made 
prominent in the citadel. Zangi gave a sworn promise and 
^y Bunendered two days after the capture of the town. 
TUb next day Zangi reviewed the prisoners from all the camps, 
• Tw liiM* desarOw this bui's vtckedncM, mainly th«nlng »^ 
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tofOB weie seleoted and sent into captivity. T^y set goarda 
tbat no Turk miglit knrt tke townsmen and at the gates tkat 
none mi^t enter the town. The men of Edessa wrat, to 
their homes and Zangi gave them what they needed, fodder, 
etc., and cheered them. They dwelt in their homes. 

We now proceed to tell what happened to those in the 
citadel, when it was surrendered to the Turks and when 
a multitude without end of women and children perished,, 
being chosen for captivity. They were about two thousand ; 
six thousand or more died by the sword or sufiocation in 
front of the citadel. The governor released about ten 
thousand from the soldiers; those who hid underground 
or in the two forts also escaped. When the upper fort was 
taken and they received the promise of their lives, Zangi 
fetched the metropolitan Basilius who was in the keeping 
of a soldier, and they began to bring out the Franks from the 
citadel with their women and children, and priests and deacons, 
with much gold, vessels of silver, and raiment. Many of 
the townsmen had joined them to go Vith them for Zangi 
had sworn to take them across the Euphrates that they 
might go where they wished. The commander §aldh ud din 
went into the citadel, took the metropolitan by the hand 
and said, “ We want your holiness to swear on the cross and 
the gospel to be true to us for you know well that you all 
deserve death because you have resisted our authority and 
despised our prophet. We are ready to treat you well and 
set free those of you who are captives. You know that 
from the time when the Muelims conquered this town it 
remained under their power two hundred years and was 
populous like a capital city; to-day it is fifty years since 
the Franks took it and they have ruined its territory as you 
see. The governor is ready to treat you well, so live in peace, 
shelter under the authority of his rule, and pray for him.” 
They brought out of the citadel all the townsmen in it, Syrians 
and Armenians, and all went to their homes. They robbed 
the Franks qf all they had, gold and silver, church vesoeli. 
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' ^ and bowls, crosses snd Toaaj jewels. Thej set apaxt 
tbs priests, nobles, and chiefs, stripped them, and sent them 
prisoners to Aleppo ; of the others they set apart some as 
craftsmen, leaving them to work as prisoners each man in 
his trade ; about one hundred more or less were tortured. 
Some they made targets for arrows, some they slew with 
tile sword, and so all were undone. 

Then Zangi called the metropolitan, charged him straitly 
to keep truth with the Muslima, gave to the men of Edessa 
cattle, oxen, and fodder, and made the Turk Zain ud din ‘ali 
Kuchak, lord of Arbil and Shahrazdr, governor of the town 
with seven other chiefs and a strong garrison to guard it. 
Four days after the siege Zangi went past HarrAn.to Callimcus 
(ar Raqqa) on the Euphrates. The men of Edessa redeemed 
their captives and were given the town. The governor Zain 
ud din was a just man and showed them much kindness. 

Forty days after the siege Zangi sent his army to Sard], 
the Christians fled to al Biia, and the Turks took Sard]. 
They marched on al Bira on the new moon of March, 1455 
(a.i>. 1144), and Zangi himself came with all his forces and 
set ten engines up against it in a fierce attack. The fighting 
lasted vrithout break from Easter Thursday till the evening 
of Sunday of the Resurrection the 24th day. They destroyed 
the outer wall. In a further attack they mounted the wall 
and held the outer castle. There was a great noise which 
rent the earth; but the garrison took heart, drew their 
swords, sprang on the Turks, and drove them in headlong 
flight. 

A commander of the count, Robert the Fat, with another 
also named Robert, both tried and mighty warriors, with 
two hundred men, came to QaTat ar Rum on the Euphrates 
a day’s journey or less above al Bira. They armed two boats 
and embarked in them, making defensive works of broad 
planks and shields, took with them provisions and weapons 
•uch as were needed, and sailed down the river. When they 
were near the fort they did a foolish thing, they sounded the 
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lanini^tB. The Tutka heatd tixe call and etail^ed; 
^7 rashed up from all directions and, when they saw that 
boats were coming to leUeve the garrison, attacked theim 
from both banks and from boats in midstream. The garrison 
did not know what had happened and fear fell on them at 
the sound of the trumpets for they thought it was an enemy 
attack. When the boats came near the bank there was no 
one to throw a rope or stretch out a spear to hold them. 
They jumped one by one into the water and came out quickly 
in great fear. Some were carried down by the stream and 
were caught by the enemy ; some were drowned. The 
boat in which was Robert the Fat was driven below the 
fort and came into the midst of the enemy as there had been 
none to hold it. They lost hope and some jumped into the 
water to drown while the Turks kiUed those who stayed on 
board. Robert the Fat threw himself into the river, walked 
in the mud, aud reached a village on the west bank. As he 
was barefoot and very heavy he could not go far but hid in 
a barn full of straw. That day some Turks came to the 
village for straw, found him in that bam, seized and took 
him to Zangi who sent him with the prisoners to Aleppo. 
The other Robert with the few survivors got into the fort. 
During the fighting he was wounded in the eye by an arrow 
and died at once. The siege of the fort lasted forty days. 

While the siege was in progress a messenger on a camel, 
riding like a storm in the night, brought the news that 
Nasr ud dfn,i Zangi’s lieutenant, had been killed in Mosul and 
. Assyria was in revolt. He had left in haste and did not know 
what had happened in the town. Zangi was frightened for 
he thought that the sultan’s son had made himself king 
and seized all his province and he also feared the army that 
was with him. At once he summoned Zain ud din of Arbil 
and Edessa and sent him hurriedly to Mosul to take 
Naw ud din’s place. Zangi that night left al Bfra and went 
to Aleppo lest a revolt should break out there. When morning 
> ITaifr Dd din. 




dawned there was no one in the camp, not a tent or a man. 
They saw this marvel from the fort, that the flame (of war) 
was taken away from them. Thus al Bfra was saved from 
Zangi after a siege of forty days. 

Na^r nd dfa was stationed in Mosul to uphold Zangi’s 
antimrity as his deputy; he was a great warrior, a commander, 
wiM and prudent. The two sons of the great Turk sultan 
who ruled in Persia were in Zangi’s care. When their uncle 
Mas'fid came to the throne in Ispahan he sent them with 
Zangi whom he had appointed to guard these lands. He 
took the two youths with him as if the lands had been given 
them by their uncle and he was their guardian and the 
commander of their army. They had all the honour due to 
kings ; one lived in Mosul and the other moved about with 
Zangi who held the land in his name. In name he was their 
servant, in fact they were his servants. When the one ^ 
who lived in Mosul grew up, some reminded him that he 
was a king, that the land belonged to him and his father, 
that he had no power and was like a slave, that he ought 
to act as a king instead of being obedient to slaves. He 
hearkened to them ; they plotted to kill Nasr un din, seize 
Mosul and the house of Zangi. In the morning when 
Nasr ud din came according to custom to pay his respects 
to the sultan’s son, slaves killed him between the doors of 
the great hall, and fear fell on the town. But the ynitHaV) 
troops in Mosul and the slaves of Nasr ud din took heart, 
united, entered the hall, seized the sultan’s son, and imprisoned 
him in an apartment. Ten days later Zain ud din arrived 
with Zangi’s commission. They handed over to him the 
town, forts, treasury, and all authority. He was firmly 
seated as ruler, seized many who had caused the revolt, 
impaled them, and had the sultan’s son Med secretly, 

‘ain ud dawla of Shabaktan was governor of Edessa after 
Zain ud din; Fafll ullah son of Ja'far, chief of garrAn, 
who was the cause of the capture of the town, was also there! 

‘ Alp-AnUn b. Hahmild. 
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fflioee who lived there after the first captivit/ did not tiffn 
from their evil ways though the bishop exhorted them, 
reminding them of the diaster that had befallen them.^ 
'abdtin was prominent in wickedness though nearly eighty 
years old. Barsdma of Ishmael was another evil man. 
Women of Edessa married Turks, paining the spirit of God. 
Before the Turks had been a year in the town, more than 
a hundred women had married pagans. So God was angry 
with them, forsook them, and delivered them to calamity. 

After staying in Aleppo for a year Zangi, ‘imdd ud din son 
of Aqsunqur, came to Edessa at harvest in the second year, 
leaving his troops on the river JuMb between Kasas and 
9arr4n on the stream. He with his governors, chiefs, 
commanders, and other councillors came to the town on 
the five days, on Tuesday in the middle of Pentecost. The 
metropolitan, priests, deacons, and all the Christians went 
out to meet him on one hand, and the Muslims who had 
gathered from all quarters on the other. He greeted the 
Christians with joy, kissed the Gospel, saluted the metro¬ 
politan, and asked after his health. He said that he had come 
for their sake to supply what they lacked. He passed the 
east gate to enter by the north gate where the town had been 
captured. They had rebuilt the breaches and the seven 
towers which the engines had destroyed, a work even stronger 
than the foundations, and had carved on them in Arabic 
the story of the capture and the ruler’s name. They had 
destroyed the church of the Confessors and used the stones 
for the wall. They began to build a fortress for the ruler 
beside the beautiful church of S. John in which he lodged. 
They set guards over the church to save it from damage for 
the Franks had beautified it, altering the roof and renewing 
the bricks. In it were nearly a hundred great windows ; 
for all they h^ made leaden lattices to let in the light and 
keep out birds. Many bishops and patriarchs were buried 
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in it, the Frank biahopB including Papias, who was kilka 
during the siege, behind the pulpit. His tomb was coveted 
by a block of red marble carved in the likeness of the bishop. 
The bodies of Addai the apostle and Abgar the king were 
in a silver gilt coffin. At the capture the coffin was stolen 
and the bones scattered ; but believers collected them with 
many fragments of saints and put them in an um in the 
church of the Syrians called S. Theodore. The Muslima 
also took the churches of S. Stephen and Thomas the apostle, 
because the Franks had prayed in these three. They made 
8. Thomas a stable, and S. Stephen a store for fodder and 
other revenue of the governor. They destroyed also the 
churches of SS. Theodore and Michael the angel on the east 
of the town and used the stones to repair gaps in the wall 
on that side and the upper castle where the crowd was crushed. 
The Muslima also thoroughly repaired the mosque which 
had been used as the residence of the Frank bishop. Zangi 
entered by the north gate, the gate of Hours, went towards 
the church of S. John, went down to the springs, and inspected 
carefully. He went to the church of Thomas the apostle, 
broke bread there. He mounted and went up to the round 
spring, called Abgarus, where was formerly a palace of king 
Abgar, long since destroyed. A garden was planted there 
which is still called the Metropolitan’s. Late at night he 
went up to the church of S. John where he lodged ; round 
it were pitched the tents of his chiefs. In the morning hg 
summoned the metropolitan, inquired about the well to the 
south of the town where lepers were healed. He was told 
the whole story from the beginning.^ 

Zangi suffered much from gout in the feet and, when he 
heard the stor)', he believed that the blessing of Christ could 
still work such miracles. He rode to the well, drew water, 
and washed his feet. All that was left of the convent was 
the altar on the east. Zangi gave orders that a great hostel 
should be built for the convenience of the sick and suffering 
‘ The tale of the well is omitted. 



yrbo came there and endowed it with the fields near hy. 
Qod did not want this to he accomplished so let his death 
interfere with it. 

Zangi visited our Syrian churches, ezsmined their beauty, 
ordered two great bells to be given them and hung on them, 
as was the custom in the time of the Franks, and got ready 
to go. He told the metropolitan to be zealous in guarding 
the town and not to betray his government. He left on the 
evening of Friday after Pentecost, and went by Harrin 
to ar-Raqqa. He sent troops who plundered the land of 
Qal'at Ja'bar. He settled three hundred families of Jews 
in Edessa. 

After a short stay in ar-Baqqa, Zangi marched with his 
army to besiege Qal'at Ja'bar. He attacked it fiercely but 
without success as it was very strong. He harassed the 
castle with his attack as he had sworn not to turn aside till 
he had taken it. On the night before Sunday of the feast 
of the Holy Cross, 14th September, as be lay asleep without 
care, hoping for many years, two of his trusted eunuchs 
killed him in his bed and fied to the castle. It was known 
that night that he had been killed; fear and confusion fell 
on the camp ; they plundered one another, and each who 
had a grudge against his neighbour and had the power to6k 
vengeance on him. The chiefs and leaders, in fives and 
sixes, made secret agreements till they escaped to their own 
lands. The rest of the troops, the assembled crowd, and the 
traders were plundered. The guards sacked the tent and 
camp of Zangi, the treasury, arsenal, and royal property, 
camels and horses beyond number; all were stolen. All 
went their own ways. He who at eve terrified the world 
was left alone in the morning with none to bury him. He 
had four sons. The eldest GhAzi Saif ud din was in Persia 
with the sultan of Media and Babylon ; the second Mabmfid 
Ntir ud din was in the camp with him when he was slain ; 
the two others, Qutb ud din Mawddd and the Amir amirAn,^ 

^ vd dfa Ttffrmii4.ii. 



«w« in Mosul. The wise old chief ^lih ud din, as soon 
as he heard of the murder of Zangi, took his son MahmM 
and the other chiefs who followed him, went quickly to Aleppo, 
and installed him as ruler. He seized the huge treasure 
with the great wealth that was stored up there. They did 
not bury 2iangi but left him till some men just took him up, 
carried him to ar-Raqqa, and buried him there. Qu^b ud din 
Mawdlid ruled in Mosul with Zain ud din as his adviser. 
N(ir ud din ruled over Aleppo and Mesopotamia in 1458 
{A.D. 1147); he took Hamath, Hims, and Damascus,^ though 
his father could not. He made peace with the Franks ; he 
met Joscelyu and they made sworn promises to each other. 
He was more cunning and crafty than his father, he grew 
strong and his power was established. He possessed ‘ez&z 


and took Baalbek from an Egyptian named Dahlidk (Takhak).* 
The Franks sat each one m his own land at peace. Count 
Joscelyn was grieved for Edessa but could do nothing, When 
he heard of the murder of Zangi he rejoiced for he thought 
that the Muslim chiefs and leaders would be at strife and 
careless of Edessa. He arranged that Baldwin of Kaislin 
and Mar'ash should help him ; but Pitabin of Antioch 
neglected to help a.s he was enraged with both of them for 
not acknowledging him as their overlord. Forty days after 
the murder of Zangi, Baldwin and Joscelyn collected their 
forces at Dalik and got ready to march on Edessa. They 
thought they might surprise it at night. The lords in Aleppo 
heard of the levy and sent messengers to the lords in Edessa 
to say. " The Franks have concentrated ; whither they are 
gomg we know not; if they go towards you, we have also 
collected our forces and will come with speed. Take heed 
to youmelves and guard the town; make the Christians 
swear (fealty) and take hostages.” When tUs order came, 
they took hostages from the Christians, about fifty men 
mlders, craftsmen, and smiths, and prepared all that was 



ne^dfol in the forts of the tomi. Soon the Shanks came, 
Sitnd&y, 27th October, two yeare after the captnie. They 
hid in a wadi till evening and, when it was dark, sent forward 
many strong men on foot who drew near the town on the 
west. They chose a comer where no gnaids were, climbed 
the wall immediately, let down ropes, and drew up ladders 
end their fellows. When the watchmen advanced to find 
out who they were, they attacked them, killed some, and 
threw them down outside the wall. Screams and a great 
noise were heard. The Franks on the wall shouted lustily 
in praise of God, the troops in ambush at a distance heard, 
sprang up and rushed forward in a mass, and reached the 
town at the third hour of the night, the first watch. They 
went down and opened the gates, the west gate beside the 
spring, and the Frank horse and foot went in. At once the 
brainless fools ceased fighting and neglected the Muslim 
guards in the forts and fell to plundering houses and sacking 
the markets. That night they began to break open the 
doors of shops and houses of the just and imjust, of Muslims 
and Christians, laying hands on all they could find. The 
Muslims, as soon as they saw this error, ran to the forts; 
those in the forts opened the gates and received them, their 
children, and their goods without confusion. They did not 
make the mistake of the Franks at the first capture who 
shut the gate and caused the great sufiocation. Many 
Muslims also dropped down from the wall by night and 
escaped to HarrAn, for no one pursued them. When it 
became light the count sent for the Syrian metropolitan 
and asked him to prepare engines to attack the forts. They 
set them up and attacked the lower fort fiercely but without 
success as it was lofty and strong. They could not attack 
the upper fort for it was full of men and strong. Thus the 
town was subjected to travail six days. When the Franks 
saw that they could not take the forts, that their enemies 
were many and arriving from all parts, anxiety and fear 
fell upon them.' Every night the townsmen gathered round 




the ’Snxtk cemp beeide the convent of Abgar for fear of the 
Ti^ce. On Saturday a spy came from the direction of the 
enemy and told Joscelyn to beware for himself and his men 
for troops from Aleppo and Mabbhj had come, many Turkmen 
and various tribes, who were hidden in the hills intending 
to surround them on the morrow like a ring, while those in 
the town were ready to attack and annihilate them. When 
Joscelyn heard this, fear fell on him and giddiness laid hold 
of him and he knew not what to do for the Turk armies had 
come and spread over the eastern plain and the hills. The 
Franks decided to leave the town secretly at night unknown 
to the Muslims in the forts and the Turks in the eastern plain 
and the hills. Was it possible that many thousands of men 
and horses should go out by one gate without it being known ? 
Had they gone out by day they would have been stopped. 
They waited till three hours of the niglit had gone, opened 
the north gate, the gate of Hours, and began to march out. 
Wlien the townsmen and the women and children gathered 
there saw that the Franks were going and leaving them in 
the hands of the pagan oppressors, they screamed in distress, 
oivd trembling fell on them. The town was in an uproar! 
bitter screams from women and children, mothers calling 
tsi their children who did not answer, lost children straying 
on every side, crying bitterly for their mothers and not 
finding them, running every way through the throng of men 
and horses, thrown down, torn, and trodden on by the hoofs 
of horses and other animals with none to pick them up. 
The night was dark, there was no light; all rushed headlong 
through the street which led to the gate of Hours ; soldiers, 
»en m armour, horses, and animals were mingled with boys 
women and children, pushing and trampling on one another 

^^der token from the town by the Franks fell and no one 

^uWr^ them or loose their loads. Children were crushed 
^w«n them and lost their lives miserably. In every road 
laany lay, men and animals, women, chadren, and ywths, 
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iteoefally onuhed ; no one cared or stretchedr ont a baitd. 
Such was this disgraceful exit; they left houses full of goods 
and aU necessaries, the doors open, lamps lighted, and beds 
ready. 

The Frank troops and those who could go with them left 
the town and assembled round a tower, the pillar of the 
anchorites in front of the church of the Confessors, where the 
Turks formed a ring round them showering arrows on them 
like rain and piercing many. They were mixed up with 
the mob and began to slay like butchers so that a noise was 
heard like axes falling on trees. There was a clamour in 
the dark and Christian could not be distinguished from Turk. 
The Frank soldiers were mixed with the crowd, each in fear 
hiding himself by pushing to the centre. The Frank leaders 
cried out in anguish, “ For God’s sake, come to the outside, 
fight manfully, resist the assault of the enemy, or we are lost.” 
The horsemen dismounted and encircled the crowd. Thus 
they stayed. When morning came, Baldwin and Joscelyn 
mounted and restored discipline. Baldwin rode ahead and 
Joscelyn brought up the rear while the foot were on the right 
and left of the crowd. At daylight on this sad Sunday, 
3rd November, the feast of S. George, they marched quietly 
on the road to SumaisAt. The enemy in thousands and tens 
of thousands encircled them and slew many soldiers and 
non-combatants but the soldiers fought valiantly and did 
not let the enemy fight near the crowd as many of them were 
noighty archers. They moved in weariness and danger. 
Who can tell the sad and ominous sight of a people smitten 
with the sorrows of the men of Edessa ? They walked 
barefoot on stones, thorns, brambles, and spikes; their 
feet were torn as with knives ; blood ran from them pamfuUy. 
Without order they pushed and burdened one another and 
fell: they pushed and shoved; from fear of the arrows 
that smote them they hid one behind the other; one was 
weary and fell, another was strong and ran towards safety ; 
another fell and stretched himself towards the east. The 





pntBims alfto^tered them like sheep. Children and haheB 
ran with bare feet among the thorns, tom by sharp spikes, 
tongues hanging out for thirst, mouths bitter as aloes, teeth 
black as soot, strayed, crushed in the throng, trampled under 
the hoofs of horses, trodden on and perishing. Above all 
this, their way was not a beaten road but lay through thickets 
and a great forest in the plain. The enemy set fire to this and 
it blazed before and around them ; they could not turn aside 
but struggled through the fire with scorched feet. They 
were in this torment till the ninth hour of that day. The 
enemy also had laboured all that night and day, fighting 
and marching, and prepared to return. They feared lest 
the Franks might leave the non-combatants in some fort 
and attack them. Others wished to share in the spoil of 
the town, for many of the foot had stayed there and the 
garrisons of the forts had begim to sack the town. So the 
enemy went back and only a few Turkmen were left. 

The Franks made a fatal mistake ; they resolved to attack 
the Turks who were still hanging round them. Accordingly 
count Joscelyn and his men who were in the rear attacked 
the enemy near them on the left, that is the west; Baldwin 
of Kaisdn, when he saw the count attack and the trumpets 
sound, attacked on the right. The Frank horse charged 
in confusion without order. The Turks gave way on either 
hand till the leaders had charged past impetuously then 
attacked from the rear and broke them. The Franks thought 
no more of cohesion and order but all sought safety in dis¬ 
graceful flight, casting away spears, shields, coats of mail, 
and all their armour, even the swords drawn in their hands 
for the fear that gripped them. The foot reached a ruined 
fort near by on the left on the Eagle’s hill and about two 
thousand found safety there. They were the lusty youth 
of Edessa. The women, children, and infants were given 
over to plunder and slavery. Joscelyn was wounded in 
the side by an arrow but escaped to Sumaisat in trembling 
and consternation. Baldwin, who was a beautiful youth, 



fair to see, head and shouldere above all in hia^time, famooa 
in war, fell in this disaster from arrow thrusts and sword 
strokes. At the time they did not know who he was. Many 
priests, deacons, and monks who escaped the first capture 
perished at this time. The Turks seized the whole town, 
and the goods and valuables of Joscelyn, Baldwin, and all 
the townsfolk. 

The Turks and various tribes became masters of this 
famous town which had not been sacked since its foundation 
in the days of Seleucus, one thousand four hundred and 
sixty years. At the first capture it had been sacked for two 
days only and had been hurriedly saved from plunder and 
destruction at the command of IZangi. All had gone back 
to their homes and heritages. In this, complete ruin; not for 
two days only but for a whole year they went about the town 
digging, searching secret places, foundations, and roofs. 
They found many treasures hidden in the times of the fathers 
and elders and many of which the inhabitants knew nothing. 

Those who escaped destruction and took refuge in the fort 
scattered in fives and tens at nightfall; some were taken 
and some reached Sumaisit for Frank territory was then 
' near. The Armenian bishop was taken and sold in Aleppo, 
Basilius the Syrian escaped to SumaisAt- Of the priests 
in the town few escaped, some were killed and some captured. 
The chief priest—chief of disorder, rather, and disturber 
of the church—‘abdun was caught that hapless night outside 
the town gate. He fell in the moat and, thinking that 
Christians would pull him out, cried, “ "Who will earn a hundred 
dinars by pulling me out ? ” A Turk went down, killed him, 
took his purse of gold and the wealth he had on him; dogs 
ate his carcase and his soul went to eternal punishment. 
If God does not respect his person, hell is his miserable lot 
for ever. Those who escaped captivity and rnin wandered 
about seeking their enslaved kindred. Then the Christians 
to the east of the Euphrates, especially those of Mardin, 
Shabaktan, and Sababark were kind and humane ; may the 



L<«d show them mercy! Among them the ment of ^hn 
hiflhop of Mardfn, a native of Bdessa, is beyond words. May 
hk name be written in Jerusalem above! To the west of 
the Euphrates there was no mercy in the Christians but only 
wickedness, hardness, thickness of head, and an evil mmd, 
especially in the priests, monks, and bishops. 

In 1458 (rightly a.d. 1148) after the second capture of 
Edessa, the king of the Germans and the king of the Franks 
with three hundred and ninety-five thousand men came by 
sea to the capital of the Greeks. The emperor caused them 
to go by a bad road and sent with them guides to lead them 
to a desert where neither water nor any needful thing was 
to be found. When they had gone ten days march from 
Constantinople and their food was exhausted, they found 
no houses nor villages whore they could buy, not even water, 
they wandered in a dry desert and knew not where to go. 
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with hi.s army, found them in the desert exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, attacked and routed them.^ Many died 
of hunger. The two kings with a few troops escaped to the 
sea, reached Attalia, and went by ship to Antioch having 
lost all. The Turks grew rich for they had taken gold and 
silver as jiebble.H with no end. Later in the year another 
prince Alphonso (Anfush) with his wife and family came by 
sea to Acre. A thousand horsemen followed him. He was 
near of kin to the count of Tripoli who, fearing that he would 
claim a share in his land, sent one of his household with deadly 
poison. He gave it to him and he died. 

Baldwin was then king in Jerusalem. The king of the 
Germans and the other of the Franks met him in Jerusalem 
and agreed to besiege Damascus.^ When they had invested 
the city they, and especially the Germans, made a resolute 
assault on it. In their distress the inhabitants wanted to 
surrender but the wicked jealousy of the Franks, who cannot 
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Ibeu another’s success, was their undoing, rihe king of 
Jerusalem reasoned with himself that if the foreigners took 
Damascus they would grow strong and take his lands from 
him, so he sent secretly to the garrison asking what they 
would give him if he caused the foreign kings to go away, 
as he was the neighbour of Damascus and wished it well. 
This caused the garrison great joy so they promised the king 
of Jerusalem one hundred thousand dinars of gold. He 
advised the kings to shift the camp so they moved from 
a convenient site to one entirely unsuitable. When the kings 
saw that the king of Jerusalem was faithless, they were 
angry, left Damascus, and went to Acre. The king of 
Jerusalem got his hundred thousand dinars but shortly found 
that they were all brass. The kings sailed away to their 
own land. 

Then Dawla son of GhAzi son of Danishmand, lord of 
Malatia, when he heard of the disaster to Joscelyn and Edessa 
and was cettain that Baldwin of Kaislin was dead, he who 
had ruled over the land of Zabar and the hill country to the 
border of Malatia, gathered and attacked the monasteries 
of Zubar which were Armenian. They were the great convent 
of Zubar, Tdgank^r, Shaminug, and Shibakdr. He took 
them all with the villages and monasteries round them in 
three days. They were strong, rich, full of goods, with rich 
crops and no enemy had ever captured them since early 
times. He enslaved the inhabitants, seven thousand four 
hundred in number, and plundered them, so that the robbers 
were amazed at their wealth. They had never helped the 
poor and needy. After sacking them and enslaving the 
inhabitants he set fire to the buildings, destroying wine, 
raisins, figs, nuts, fodder, and meal—an incalculable quantity 
—and many books of all sorts. 

At that time the Turks took the fort named Tell Adana or 
Agangatal above Sumaisit, killed the men, enslaved a great 
number of women and children, and destroyed the fort by 
fire ; and also another called ShMg in the land of Tell Bishir, 
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Ifflimg tjie 0ien enslaving the women and chfldren. 
tlie BOBB of the Ortnqid D4dd took Tell ArseniuB on the 
liver ^ of that name, a tributary of the Euphrates, After 
the father’s death the sons quarrelled; those who were 
Btrong captured this place by assault, enslaved five thousand 
Syrian Christians, plundered everything and departed. 
JoBcelyn sacked the monastery of S. Barsfima.* 

In 1461 (rightly, end of 1148) Nfir ud din gathered his 
foToes and besieged Yagra* in the land of Antioch whose 
lord was then at Jabala on the sea. When he heard the news, 
he took his army, smote the Turks suddenly, and defeated 
them. Nfir ud din fled with two hundred horse to Aleppo 
and about ten thousand were slain. The Franks took the 
Turkish camp and Nfir ud din’s tents, gold and silver, male 
and female slaves, drums and trumpets, singing girls and 
musicians. The Franks took all and went to Antioch with 
great joy, the townsmen coming out to meet them; there 
was great rejoicing among all the Christians. With the 
Franks was an Arab lord, ‘ah son of 'Wafii, who had a grudge 
against Nfir ud din and served in Antioch. 

Three months after this defeat Nfir ud din gathered his 
army and besieged Anab.* On learning of this Pitabin of 
Antioch took his army and came to fight him. When 
Nfir ud din heard of the coming of the Franks he left the castle 
and went up into the hills. The Franks camped in the plain, 
about Tell Anab. Scouts reported that the Franks were 
few, so Nfir ud din marshalled his army, sounded trumpets, 
and descended on the Franks; God was angry with them so 
they broke and fled. Godfrey of Mar'ash, ‘ali son of Waffi, 
and many others were killed. Nfir ud dfn took slaves and 
wasted the duke’s land ; he also captured H4rim, ‘am, Artah, 

' Morid-Su (Eastern En]dint«R). 

• DMaUi omitted in tmniUticn. 

• la the manhlaada eut of the jimotion of the Qara-Su with the lake 
of Aatiooh. The Aiabk anthon, exoept Ibn al-Qalinisi, make this batOe 
a Tietory for Nhr od dfn. 

• a-B. lliB. 
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and 1^ the villages round Hdrim. The lord o^^^tioch was 
also slain; it was a dire defeat. The Turks took slaves, 
prisoners, horses, and goods without end. Joscelyn of 
Edessa was in ‘e*As when he learnt of the death of the lord 
of Antioch, so he took a few men from there and went to 
Antioch to rule there. When he came to Cyrrhus and 
prepared to cross to Shaikh, Turkmen sprang on him from 
the trees and seized him. He promised to give them all they 
asked if they would take him to ‘eziz. They took him to 
a village named Pair ul Shaikh.*^ They did not know him 
but the Christians knew him and wanted to buy him from 
the Turks. The price was fixed at sixty dinars when, by 
the will of God who acts as seems good to him, a Jew dyer 
passed by the village and recognized him. He told the 
Turkmen that it was Joscelyn so they took him to Aleppo. 
Niir ud din ordered him to be blinded and thrown into prison 
in chains. He stayed nine years in prison and died there. 

In 1463 (rightly 1153) Baldwin of Jerusalem made his 
preparations and besieged Ascalon. One of the prominent 
Franks named Raymon * did great things in this siege and 
asked the king to give him to wife the widow of the lord of 
Antioch who had been killed. He gave him authority to go, 
take the lady of Antioch, and become its ruler. He came 
back while Baldwin was still besieging Ascalon. They pressed 
the siege, built a strong tower of wood which, when brought 
near to the town, was higher than the wall. On the tower 
they put soldiers and an engine which threw stones and 
arrows right into the town. All who came into the streets 
or out of their houses were killed so the townsmen were in 
great distress from famine and fighting. The siege was 
long. When they saw that there was no saviour, for the 
Egyptians were fighting among themselves as we shall tell, 
and no other place could help, they asked that their lives 

^ The text has “ Shaikh ud-Dair ”. 

' Should be Baynald, i.e. Reginald of Chatillon, muried in 1153 
Constance, daughter of Bohemund H and widow of Raymond of Poitou. 
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B^t be spared; their nobles went to the king who witk 
the patriarch gave them a promise on oath, and surrendered 
the town. Those who wished to stay there under Frank 
rule, stayed; those who wished to go to Egypt, took their 
funilies and goods and departed in peace. 

In that year was a bad earthquake which ruined Shaizar ^ 
the lord with his sons and household and forty thousand 
men perished. Half the rock on which the citadel was built 
fell. Many were killed in Hamath, Salamiya, and most 
of the villages round about. Also Nur ud din took HarrAn 
from his brother the MirmirAn and Beth Hesne * after a siege.^ 
Tlie Turks enslaved the monastery of Ban'd and killed four 
monks. NAr ud din also took ‘ain TAb by assault, destroying 
it utterly ; he showed mercy to none and took the prisoners 
and plunder to Aleppo. 

In 1470 (rightly 1157) a famous man of the family of the 
king of the Franks called the count of Flanders (Gundafland) 
with many soldiers came to Jerusalem and gathered the 
Franks of the coast, the king of Jerusalem, the count of 
Tripoli, and Thoros the Armenian, lord of Cilicia, a great 
host. They laid siege to Shaizar, enslaved the whole land, 
and took the castle.* They sacked it entirely, killed many, 
. and took some five thousand women and children as slaves, 
also gold and silver without end. Then they marched to 
QArim which capitulated as the Muslims in it had gone to 
Aleppo. * At the end of the year Manuel emperor of the Greeks 
came to Antioch and camped on the river ‘ufrin as if he 
meant to liesicge Aleppo so Nur ud din gathered all the Muslim 
troops from AssjTia, Mesopotamia, Amid, Mardfn, and 
MayyafAriqin to make war on the emperor, for the Muslims 
were much afraid. Then the emperor heard that Andronicus 
one of his nobles had rebelled in the capital so he made peace 
with Nur ud din. obtaining the release of the prisoners in 
Aleppo including the son of that Alphonso who was poisoned 

* *.», 1157. • Behesni. » ijsfl. 

‘ *.D. 1157. » i.n. 1158. 
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ty the count of Tripoli. The emperor wen^ back to his 
capital having done nothing.^ In that year was a bad earth¬ 
quake which ruined Jabala on the coast, killing two thousand 
men. In that year ’ Baynald (Raimun) of Antioch and 
Joscelyn son of Joscelyn who was captured at Haram ravaged 
the land of Aleppo ; when they had enslaved and plundered 
at will, they returned unmolested. Raynald went to Antioch. 
Joscelyn sat in a village eating and drinking when a Turk army 
overtook him, seized him, and took him to Aleppo. They 
put him in chains with his father. Later in that year Raynald 
ravaged the land of Aleppo but on his way back a Turk army 
overtook him at the Black river, defeated his troops, took 
him prisoner, and put him in chains. In that year a son * 
of the first Pitabin became ruler of Antioch ; he drove out 
his mother who went to Latakia. 

In 1475 (1164) N4r ud din collected his troops bringing his 
brother Qufb ud dfn lord of Assyria and Mosul, Zain ud din 
lord of Arbil, the lord of Sinjar, Fakhr ud din lord of ^isn 
Kaifa and the land of Hanzit, Husdm ud din lord of Mardin, 
Shihib ud din lord of Zeugma and al Bira, his cousin Majd 
ud din, Saif ud din lord of Mabbtaj and Edessa ; when they 
were assembled they besieged HArim. They were seventy 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. They set up engines 
and made a fierce assault on the castle which was commanded 
by Arnagd,* a mighty warrior. He resisted the Turks 
valiantly. The Franks gathered six hundred horse and 
five thousand foot under the count of Tripoli, the lord of 
Antioch, and Thoros the Armenian, and marched from 
Antioch on Harim. When the Turks heard of the Frank 
advance they moved from the castle to ‘am, a village near by. 
The Franks arrived and camped where the Turks had been 
camped. Thoros of Cilicia advised them that they had 

« A.D. 1159. » A.D. 1160. 

’ Bohetnund ITT, son of Raymond of Foiton. 

• Perhaps Raynald, from the Armenian form Renaghd. (Michel le 
Syrien, iii, 288.) , 



done enott^ in raising tlK siege, so they should evacuate the 
weaklmgs from the castle, put in theii place strong and brave 
soldiers, return to Antioch, and wait till the king of Jerusalem 
came back from Egypt. The count of Tripoli would not 
listen to this counsel, but insisted on fighting and defeating 
the Turks, for they were only dogs. They marched from 
^Ulrim to ‘am. When they drew near, and the Turks on the 
hill saw they were only few, they blew the trumpets, descended 
on them, surrounded them like a ring, and smote them 
mightily. The count and Thotos fled, the duke of the Greeks 
was captured, all the infantry were killed, the lord of Antioch 
with many Prank horsemen was captured, and many perished 
with horses and stores without end in August of that year. 
Alter defeating the Franks the Turks besieged HArim which 
capitulated ; they invaded the duke's land and took slaves, 
they went to the famous Greek convent of S, 8im‘6n and 
sacked it. They took gold, silver, valuables, books, patens, 
chalices, crosses, ceasers, images of gold and silver, and many 
precious vestments. They plundered the monks and took 
them all prisoners to Aleppo. More than ten thousand 
Pranks were killed in the defeat at ^drim and even more 
Turks. The Turks then marched to BAnyas which capitulated 
as its lord, the king of Jerusalem, was in Egypt. 


The Chroniclk of Bar Hebr,eus 
Bar Hebrwus did not use the Anonymous. He tells of the 
bribe given to the king of Jerusalem by Damascus and adds, 
" ! have not found this story in five separate Arab books 
but only in Michael.” Even where he agrees with the 
Anony-mous he has fresh details. Three examples are enough. 

At the siege of Edessa the garrison countermined and 
killed a few of the enemy. The besiegers knew that the 
g^n had bu.lt a new wall behind the mined section so 
they undermmed two towers. Zangi asked the garrison 
to Mad two men to inspect these mines, offering hostages 
for their safety (cf. p. 283). * ® 
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The caliph sent to GhM b. DAnishmand, loid of Malatda, 
a collar of gold for his neck, a sign of lordship, a sceptre of 
gold, four black flags, and drums to be beaten before him 
(cf. p. 99). 

On the death of ‘izz ud din Mas'M, his younger brother 
succeeded under the tutelage of J4wali, a Turkish chief and 
a slave of Bursuq, J&wali sent the kadi of Mosul, AbuT 
iiPasan ‘all b. al-Shahrazuri and Saldh al YAghisiyAni to the 
sultan in Baghdad to have the appointment of Bursuq’s 
son ratified. They, however, told the sultan that Mosul 
needed a soldier to oppose the Franks, who threatened all 
Islam, and suggested Zangi (cf. p. 101). 
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A Further Arabic-Latin Writing on Music 

By henry GEORGE EARMER 

B esides Dc sdentUs, there is another treatise attributed 
to Al-Krabl known in Latin which contains references 
to music. This is De ortu sciemtiarum. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that, unlike De sderUiis, we do not 
possess irrefutable proof of authorship, as we shall see. In its 
Latin dress, however, it appears to have been widely dis¬ 
seminated throughout the great culture centres of Medieval 
Europe, and for that reason it attracts more than passing 
interest. 


§I 

De ORTU SCIENTIABUM 

The tractate De ortu scientiarum (Concerning the Rise 
of the Sciences), as we have seen, has been attributed to 
Al-Farabi. Unlike De sdentiis, however, we do not possess 
the Arabic original For this, and other reasons, doubts 
have been expressed anent its authorship. Indeed, as 
Leclerc and Baeumker have pointed out, there is not, among 
the titles of Al-Farabi’s books, a designation that can be said 
to agree precisely with that of the above-mentioned Latin 
treatise.* Whilst this statement is substantially correct, 
we need not consider the argument of much weight, because 
quite half the titles of Latin translations from the Arabic 
do not comport with the originals. 

That Al-Farabi wrote De ortu scieniiarum is by no means 
generally accepted, although I have attributed the work to 

* Leclerc, Hist, de la nMecine, ii, 420. Baeumker, AlSarahi ^ber dm 
f’-!/'■ rr:... > a.-!,-. a.,.-; i i r.; riist: 

CH;.ii<it;iitii ■; l:<'. ■! ijl', U;-;.:', i.',;.! ,(Jra.l«a 

of the Sciences), a name suspicioaBty akin to De ortu ecimtiarum. . 
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liim elsewliere without question.* Hoefer,* Steinachneider,* 
Bxockelmann,* Baeumker,® Ljim Thorndike,® and Sarton^ 
a.n consider that he was the author. On the other hand, 
Jouidain,® Haui6au* and Cktrrcna*® credit Gundissalinus 
(twelfth century) with the authorship. In addition, there 
are claims for Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 903), 
and Aristotle. 

The earliest knowledge that we have of De ortu sdentiarum 
dates from the time of Gundissalinus, one of the translators 
in the service of Raymund, Archbishop(1125-1151)of Toledo,** 
who incorporated most of De ortu sdentiarum in his De 
divitume philosophire, but without mentioning either the work 
or the author. This eircum.stance does not, however, militate 
against the claim for AI-Farabi as the author, since Gundissa¬ 
linus is rather unmindful of acknowledging his borrowings, 
almost verbally, from Latin translations of Al-Kindl, Al- 
Nairizi, Ibn Siriii, Al-(^zali and Ishaq al-Isra’ili, to name 
Arabic authors only.'* 

The claim of Jourdain, Haureau, and Correns for 
Gundissalinus as the author is based primarily on a state- 

• Farnipr. Arabian Influence on Mueiral Theory, 14, 16; Hietory of 
Arabian Mueie, 177; UiMorieol FacU for the Arabian Mueical Influence, 
30, 160, 21»; Ltyacy of Ulam, 389. 

• Hiwfcr. nieloirr. de la rhimie (1842), i, 328. 

• St«iniK!hnridpr, Al-FUrdbi . . . (1869), 89. 255 ; Die europdiKhm 
Uberettzungen am dem arahischen. No. 68. g. 

• Brnckelmann, (Jeech, d. arab. Lilt. (1898-1902), i, 212. 

‘ B»oiimkcr, Alfarabi Uber den Vraprung der Wiaeemchoften {Beit. z. 
Oexh. d. Philoe. dee M.-A.a., xix. 1916). 

• Thorndike, A Hitt, of Magic and Experimental Science (1923), ii, 80. 

’ Sarton, Intro, to the Ilittory of Science (1927-1931), ii. i, 171. His 

reference to Itaeumker in ii, i, 340, is erroneous. 

• Jourdsin, Jiecherchet criliqnet tar I'age et Torigine dea traductions latines 
d'Ariafole (1819), 116-17. 

» H&urtau, Hiat. de la phil. acolaetigue (1880), ii, i, 66. 

'• Correns. Die dent Boethius fdlachlich zugeachriebene Abhandlungen dea 
DominicHa Qundiaah-i de unUate {BtU. z. Geatdt. d. Philos, dea M..A.a., 
i, 1891), 34. 

’* See ante JRAS. 1932, 576-7. ' 

•• Al-Firib! is mentioned twice by name, but not the work quoted from. 
It is. however, De aeientiia. 
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ttent of Antonio,^ qaotiiig tbe canonist Johannes Wallensn 
* (Jf. 1215), who lefeis to a “ Gnndisalvns * (=GmidiB8alinuB) 
in libio De ortu sdentiarum”.* Whether this is the wOrk 
under discussion or not we have no evidence. That De ortu 
sdentiarum occurs with other writings of Gundissalinus in 
some manuscripts may account for the treatise being ascribed 
to the latter. 

That Ibn Sina’s name has been attached to De ortu 
sdentiarum, as we find in one of the Paris manuscripts 
(No. 6443), may be due to the fact that the “ Prince of 
Learning ” had compiled a similar work, Fl aqsam al-‘ulum.* 
Thabit ibn Qurra’s claim can be considered in view of the 
similarity of titles, one of his books being known as Fi maratib 
qtra’at al-'ulum. There is a tract in Hebrew, translated 
from the Arabic, entitled m03nn DK'lp TnD3 PUK,* 
which agrees very considerably with the title of some of 
the manuscripts of De ortu sdentiarum, which runs : Epistola 
de assignanda causa ex qua ortm sunt sdendce pkilosophia et 
ordo earum in disdplina.^ As for Aristotle, a work attributed 
to him, a Liber de assignanda ratione unde ortce sint sderUice, 
is mentioned by Daniel of Morlay (twelfth century) in De 
philosophia,’’ as first mooted by Valentine Rose in 1874.* 
The title is certainly not unlike the one previously mentioned. 
Further, we find De ortu sdentiarum amongst Aristotelian 
or Pseudo-Aristotelian writings in two manuscripts at least.* 

• N. Antonio, Biblwttteea Hispana Vetus (1788), ii, 108. 

• Kot Gondisalvut as Jourdain writes. 

• Joannes WaUensiB, Flcrilegium de vita el dictie illuelrium philoeophorum, 
ed. Luke Wadding (1665), pare, i, oap. i. See Paria, Bibl. Nat. MS. 16613. 

‘ On fol. 186 wo read " Auicenna ”, but the Explicit on fol. 186 v. reads 

‘ Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, 85. 

« Oxford, Bodl. Lib., 3623 ; Paris. Bibl. Nat., 14700. Hauriau (op. oit., 
ii, i, 56) has Copula instead of Fpiatoh. 

’ British Museum MS., Arundel, 377, fol. 96. 

' Hermes, viii, 331. Cf. Baeumker, Der Plalonumut im MUteJaUer 
(1916), 33. 

• Vienna, Bibl.. Dorn., 121, and Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6298. 
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jy for die 11-FaxabI authorship, we have the testiinonj of 
Finoent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) that the work is by this 
great Arabic phAosopher and writer.' On the other hand, 
Boger Bacon (c. 1214-80) merely mentions the title of the 
work without speaking of its author.* Yet two manuscripts 
at least of De ortu tcienliarum of the fourteenth century 
definitely ascribe it to Al-Farabl.* It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that the weight of external testimony is on the side of 
Al-Farabl. Yet when we. come to examine the contents 
of this tractate closely, the more unlikely it seems that he 
could have been the author. 

De ortu tcieiUiarum is a much smaller work than De soieraiis, 
although there is very little diSerence between them in the 
space devoted to the mathematical sciences. These, in 
the latter, comprise four divisions—arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, but in the former seven divisions-^ 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astrology, music, statics, and 
mechanics. The attitude of mind prompting these respective 
divisions differs so much that they could scarcely have been 
penned by the same author. Further, it would not be too 
much to say that De ortu sdenltarum is unworthy of Al-Farabi. 

If De ortu sdenliarum is not to be credited to Al-Farabi, 
to whom then are we to ascribe the authorship ? That 
the work is a translation from the Arabic will scarcely be 
disputed. Such landmarks as epistola (=^L-.j), dictio de 
( = j ^'-*-«), and «■ deus wluerit (=<iil »L.i. j^) are' 
unmistakable.* In naming the four mathematical sciences 
domatrices, the translator was evidently prompted by the 
Arabic j. Indeed, Gundissalinus says: “ et ob 

hoc etiam scientiae disciplinales, i.e. dwmtrices apud Arabes 


• SpemUum doetriMle, i. jcrii. xi*. “Alpharsbias in libro Dt ortu 

* Ofut ttrlium, eup. Ui. 

• Pnrit, BIbl. N*t., 6298; Hunich. Stantsbibl., 317. 

* AffaraH ifbtr dra Vnrpnmg ier WiM^uchaftm, 17-24. 
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• ^CDntuz.”^ Idkemse, Mich&el the Soot (d.'c. 1231^, who 
mjb: "Ob hoc etiam apad Arabes nominatui soientia 
domalrix.” 

Could Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 903) of have been 

the author ? The material used certainly suggests Thabit 
rather than Al-Faiabi, and the titie of his work cited by 
Ibn al-Qifti, Ft maratib qird’at (d-idum, is even more 
suggestive. On the other hand, it may well have been an 
Aristotelian pseudograph, of which there were quite a number 
current in Arabic. The inclusion of gestm together with 
tnelrum and mdos, in the three bases of the art, suggests a 
Greek origin.* In that case the treatise mentioned by Daniel 
of Morlay, De assignanda ratione unde oHcb sint seientics, 
bearing the name of Aristotle, may be identified with De ortu 
scientiamm. Further, it may have been the cause of the 
name of Aristotle being attached to the treatise on music 
ascribed to Pseudo-Aristotle. 

§11 

The Latin Version 

Not one of the manuscripts of De ortu sdentianm carries 
the name of the translator. Steinschneider attributes it to 
John of Seville (= John of Spain).® The latter, as well as 
Gerard of Cremona, was responsible for a number of the 
Latin translations of the Arabic works of Thabit ibn Qurra 
and Aristotle (and Pseudo-Aristotle).* Yet Gxindissalinus 
may have had a hand in its translation.® 

' Baur, Dominicut Gunditsalinfu, 34-5. Seybold, Olottarium Latino- 
Arabicum (elerenth oentoiy), has domiK => Sohiaparelll, 

Voeabuligta in Arabico (thirteenth oentary), has domare, exercUan 

* See Plato's Protagonu. 

> Steiiisobiieider, Die eurqp. Vber». out dan Arab., as cited, osUx, 44; 
eli, 98. 

* Ibid., eli, 90; 104r-5. 

* Banr, Dominitut Ovndiualimu, 160. 
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Th» iuthoT of De orti* ecimlianm deals with his scheme 
mtdei the following heads:— 

1. Tub Scibscm 


i. Arithmetic (or* numeri). 

ii. Geometry (ara menaunnuii). 

iii. Aetronomy (acieitiia de atdlia). 

V. I'hywcs {ara nalunilu). 

(o) Prognostic* (acien. de judiciia), 

(6) Medicine {acien. de medicim]. 

(c) Black art (sctOB. de 7i<jn>OTa7i/io). 
{d) Images (sctea. de imaginilma).^ 


(f) Agriculture {acien. de agncuUnra). 



vi. Divinity {acien. divina). 

2. LiNorisTics 

i. language (aeien. de lingua). 

ii. Grammar (srien. grammatical). 

iii. Ixigic (erten. togica). 

iv. Poetics {acien. poetieee). 

». pBILOSOrHY 

4. The World 


§ HI 

The Latin Text 

In 191(1 Dr. Clemens Baeumker, collating five MSS., 
publishod the complete text of De ortu sdentiarum.^ The 
present text is based on two manuscripts untouched hy 
Baeumker. These arc B and P®. The MSS. used by 
Baeumker and myself are as follows;— 

P' = EjnstoUt Ac assignanda causa ex qua arte sunt sciencie 
philoaophie et ardo earum in disciplina. (Bibl. Nat., 

• This can scarcely bo painting or sculpture {Bildem) as Baeumker 
supposes. It nio«> likely refers to magic glasses {miroirs merveUltnx) 
such as wc read of in the list ol Greek sciences mentioned in the tenth 
century (t) Abrige dea merreiUea {Mvlihtafar al-'ajd’ib), ed. Carra 
de Vans, p. 117. 

• Baeumker, Atfarabi, Vher den Vrapmug der Vi'.iaaenachaften. {Beit. z. 
Otack. d. Phil, dea il.-A.a, xix.) 
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Paris, 14700, fok. 328 v. - 330 t/ Fcmrteentil 
century.) 

P* = Liber Auicenne de ortu acietUiarutn?- (Bibl. Nat,, 
Paris, 6443, fok. 186 V.-186 v. Fourteenth century.) 
P® = lAher Alfarahii de ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6298, fob. 160-1. (Fourteenth century.) 

Y = De ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. des Dominikanerklosters, 
Vienna, 121, fol. 45. Thirteenth-fourteenth century.) 
= Indpit libellus de or[tM scientiarum].* (Staatsbibl., 
Munich, 527, fok. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century.) 

M® = Incipil iractatus alphorahii de ortu scientiarum. (Staats¬ 
bibl., Munich, 317, fols. 292v.-294. Fourteenth 
century.) 

B = De assi^nanda causa ex qua scUe sunt sciencie philosophie 
et ordo earum ...(?) disciplina.* (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 3623 [MS., e Museo, 125], fok. 186 v.- 
187 V.* Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and P® I have used two uncollated manu¬ 
scripts of De divisione phUosophice of Gundissalinus which 
contains, as already stated, a considerable portion of De ortu 
scientiarum. To these two manuscripts I have given the 
signatures F and G. The latter has several folios with the 
upper portion torn off, and this hiatus has been marked in 
my text with a line thus :— — — — — — 

F = Compendium sdentiarum [De divisione phihsophim]. 

(Brit. Museum, Sloane, 2461, fok. 26-27v. 
Thirteenth century.) 

G = [De divisione phUosophice.] (British Museum, Sloane, 


* This is in a later hand. “ Explicit Abinsenus de ortu scientiarum.” 

* This is in a later hand. 

* Baur, Dorn. Oundismlinus (p. 159), says that this is in a later hand. 
This is true enough of the title at the foot of foL 186 v., but the original 
title may be found in a rather faint hand at the bead of the same folio. 

* Steinschneider, following the old CaUdogi librorum manuscripUynim 
Anglice et Hibernia! (Oxford, 1697), gives the commencing folio as 173, 
which is wrong. 
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2946, fols. 214-214V. Thirteenth century.) 
Wrongly attributed to Isaac [Israeli]. 

Here is the section of the Latin text that deals with 
munc:— 


(IV) DiCnO DE COONOSCEIIDA CACSA CNDB OBTA EOT ABS MUSIOE 

B. Dico . qaod postquAm subetancia mota fait, acoidit 

F*. Dico autem' quod postqoani substancia mota fait, acoidit 

V. Partes uero . aliae habet theorica, alias practica 

G. „ - —-_______ 


B. ei sonUB, qui divisns fuit in tres species presentes, scilicet 


P*. ei Sonus, qui divisus fait in tres species . scilicet 

F. Partes practice sunt tres . : .scilicet 

O. - ___________ 


B.acutum. . et grauem et 

P*.acutum, . grauem et 

F. acienoia dc acute sono et sciencia de graui et 

G. ... _______ 


B.medium inter iUos. Undo opus fuit arte per quam 

P*.medium inter illos. Unde opus fuit arte per quam 


F. sciencia de medio 

G. _____ 


B. proueniremus od 


n acutorum, scilicet 
.. acutorum, scilicet 


B. eorum qui aunt in ultimo acuitatis, et ... scienciam 
P*. eorum qui sunt in ultimo acuitetis. et od» scienciam 
r.G. 


B. sonorum grauium, eorum scilicet qui sunt in ultimo 
P*. sonorum grauium, scilicet eorum qui sunt in ultimo 


* “ etUm ” in Baenmker. ' 

* Not in Baeumker. 
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3. graoitete, et saenoiam [sonoraiu eonuu sdlioet^qm suat 

P. gmoitatiB, et ecienouun . 

V.Q . • 


B. in] * medionim inter illos et oomparacionem eorum 
P*. ... medioram et inter illos et oomparaoionem illorum 
F.G. 


B. inter se. ut nihil latent nos de hiis que 

P*. inter se, ad boo ut nihil latent nobis de hiis que 
P.G. 


B. accidunt eubstancie. Ais igitur ‘ iUa fuit sciencia 
P*. substancie aocidunt. Ars igitur ilia fuit sciencia 
P.G. 


B. de sonis. Cuius utilitas . 

P*. de sonis. Cuius utilitas . 

P.G.Utilitas huius artis magna 


B. est ad temperandos mores animalium qui exoedunt 

P*. est ad temperandum mores animalium qui exoedunt 

P.G. est* ad temperandos mores animalium qui exoedunt 


B. equalitatem, et perficiendos (?) decores eorum 

F*. qualitatem, et perficiendos decores illonim 

P.G. equalitatem, et perficiendos decores eorum 


B. qui nondum sunt perfect! . et conseruandum oos 

P*. qui nondum perfect! sunt . et ad conseruandum eos 

P. qui nondum sunt perfecti turn,* ... ad conseruandum eos 

G. qui nondum sunt perfects turn, ... ad conseruandum eos 


B. qui uidentur equales, et nondum (7) peruenerunt ad aliquod 

P*. qui uidentur equales, et nondum peruenerunt ad aliquod 

P.G. qui uidentur equates et nondum peruenerunt ad aliquod 


* Not in Baeumker. 

“ “ ergo ” in Baeumker. 

* “ est magna ” in Baur. 
‘ “ et ” in Baur. 
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Sit Mt . utilitas * (?) ad wlutem 

Et ert etiam utilitas ... ad salutem 

Unde et utfli* e«t ad aaJutem 


B. corporia, eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

P*. corporis, eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

F. corporis eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur longuente 

0. — — — — — — — corpus infirmatur — — 


onima et impeditur ipsa . impedita, 

onima et impeditur ipsa existente impedita, 
onima et imfieditur ipsa existente impedita, 

— — — — — existente impedita, 

B. unde ... curacio corporis ... fit propter curacionem 

P*. unde ... curacio eor|>oris ... fit propter curacionem 

F. unde et curacio corporis fit per curacionem 

0. unde ex curacio cor)»ria — — — — — 


B. anime et .... adaptacionom stiarum uihum et temperacionem 

P*. anime et .... ad operacionem uirium suarum et temperacionem 

F. anime ot per adaptacionom suarum uirium et temperanciam 

G, — — ... adeptaoionem suarum uirium et temperanciam 


B. sue Bubstancie ex sonis agentibus boc ut 
P*. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc 

F. sue sulistancic ex sonis agentibus hoc. 

G. 

B, ad lioe. Huius autom sciencie radices 

P*. Huius autem sciencie radices 

F. Vel secundum alios species eius 


B.mrtrum 

P*. scilicet metnim 
F.O. sciheet melos. 


, melos, et gestus. Metrum autem 
, melos, et gestus, Metrum autem 
metnim, et gestus. Metrum . 


conuenientibuB 


B. 

P*. 

F. 

G. 



‘‘ utilis ” in Baeomker. 
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B,. kwenitam «st ad propoioionandoe inteUeotiu mgionalM 
P*. innentam est ad proporcionandos intellectus raoiodales 

F. inaentum est ad propordonaados intellectus inoiuiles * 

G. in — — — — — — — lectiu ciuiles 


B. 

dictionibns. 

Melos autem ’ 

' innenta' est ad proporcionandas 

P«. 

diotionibus. 

Melos autem 

inuenta est ad proporcionandas 

F. 

dictionibus. 

Melos . 

inuentum est ad proporcionandas 

G. 

diotionibus. 

Melos . 

inuentum est ad —-an — 


B. partes acuitatis, et giauitatis, et hee due radices 
P'. partes acuitatis, et grauitatis, et huiua radioes due 


F. partes acuitatis et grauitatis, et he . due 

G. partes —uitatis, et grauitatis, et hoc . due 


Bubiecte sunt sensui auditus. 
Bubieoto sunt sensui auditus. 
subieote aunt sensui auditus. 
subiecte sunt sensui auditus. 


Gestus autem sensui uisus 
Gestus autem sensui uisus 
Gestus autem subiectus 
Gestus vero subieotus 


B. subiectus eat . qui institutus est ad 

P'. subieotus est . qui institutus est ad 

F. est sensui uisus . qui institutus est ad 

G. est sensui uisus principalibus * qui institutus est ad 


B. conformandum ... metro et sono motibus consimilibus 

F*. formandos se metro et sono . consimilibus 

F.Q. conformandum" se metro et sono motibus consimUibus 

B. et comparaoionibus oompetentibus. Heo igitur are est 
P". et comparaoionibus oompetentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 
F.G, et comparaoionibus oompetentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 


B. subiecta duobus precipuis sensibus qui sunt auditus 

P*. subiecta preoipue duobus .qui sunt auditus 

F.G. est duobus principalibus sensibus qui sunt uisus 


* “ rationales ” in Baur. 

» Not in Bseumker. 

* “ inventom ” in Baeumker. 

* Not in Baup. 

* “ oonfirmandum ” in Baur. 
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- ' 9t ”*™« St in Iwo oompleatnr scicnoto diBrapUnalts 

fw, et idMU. St in b«c oompientiir sciende disdpiiiuJM 

,, PjQ. et anditui. 


B. que dicQstur sdencie domatrioei.* Ergo uiam ■ muufeBtnm 

P*. qoe dionntar.domatrioes. 

.. 


B. est unde emcreit &ts mosice et unde fluxit et orta est.' 

P*. 

F.G. 


B. Que quatuor scienoie dicuntur domatrioes, eo quod 

P*. 

F.0. 


B. domant speoulatorem auum et subtUiotem eum reddunt, 
P*. edomant speculatorem suum et subtilioTem eum reddunt, 
F.G. 


B. et ostendunt ci uiam rectam ad sciendum id quod est 
P*. et ostendunt illi reotam uiam ad sciendum ... quod est 
F.0. 


B. post illas, rectiasime. 
P*. post iUai, rectiasime. 

F.Q. 


§ IV 

Translation 

" (rv) PlSCOVnSE CokCTONINO the iNrBSTIOAriON OF THK Causb 

Whesce the Abt of Music has Akisejt 
“ I hold that when substance (substancia) was given motion 
{motus), sound resulted. It [sound] was divided into three 
special kinds—high, low, and medium. Therefore there was 
need of an art through which we might proceed to the know- 

‘ “ domatrioes quafuor ” in Baeumker. 

• All the Other texts have “ iam ”, 

• Cl. Baeumker. 














- 
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ledge of lugb soimds. i.e. those that are in the extreme of 
lateness, of low sounds, i.e. those that are in the extreme 
of gravity, and sounds that are midway between these, and 
the relationship of those to each other [i.e. their ratios], se 
that nothing may be concealed from us with regard to these 
things that belong to substance. That art, therefore, was- 
the science of sounds. 

“ Its utility [hes] in tempering the character of living beings- 
that digress from the mean {mqxtaliias) and in perfecting 
the fitness of those that have not yet been perfected, and in 
maintaining those that appear [to possess the] mean ((squales) 
and have not yet gone to any of the extremes [in digressing 
from the mean]. It is also of utility to bodily health whenever 
the body is weakened by a languid soul and is impeded by 
the existence of its own impediment. Thus the cure of the 
body is afiected by the cure of the soul through the adjustment- 
of its own constitution, and combining this with its own 
substance by means of effective sounds, such as concordant 
[sounds]. 

“ To this science are three roots—metre, melody, and 
gesture. Metre was devised to regulate a rational comprehension 
of diction. Melody was devised to regulate the parts of acute¬ 
ness and gravity [in sound], and to it two roots have been 
included in the sense of hearing. Gestoe has been included in 
the sense of seeing which, by coincident motions and corre¬ 
sponding proportions, has been arranged to agree with metre 
and sound. This art, therefore, is included in two particular 
senses—hearing and seeing. 

“ And in this the educational sciences which are called the 
dominating sciences are completed. Therefore, it is now 
manifest whence the art of music emerged, and whence it 
arose and flowed. And these four sciences are called the 
dominating [sciences] because they dominate their investi¬ 
gator, render him keener, and disclose to him the right way 
to become most accurately acquainted with that which 
comes after them.” 
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§V 

COMMENTABY 

We can diacem at the outset how the author of this treatise 
h&d been influenced by the Platonic school in that substance 

{subslancia = was, at first, devoid of quality 

{accidens = ^in having motion {rruAus = ~iSj>- )■ 

The three specific divisions of sound (sonus = ) 

are not used by any of the old Arabic theorists of music from 
Al-Kindl (d. 874) to Ibn Zaila (d. 1048). ,I have not been 
able to identify the source of this. 

As for the influence of music on mind and body, we read 
of tliis as early as the Pseudo-Aristotelian Kitab al-siyasa, 
said to have been translated from the Greek, via the Syriac, 
into Arabic by Yuhanna ibn al-Batriq (d. 815) who says ‘:— 
“ Know that mental diseases are also amenable to treat¬ 
ment. But their treatment is (arried out by means of 
musical instruments which convey to the soul, through the 
sense, of hearing, the concordant sounds which are created 
by the motions and contacts of the heavenly spheres in 
their natural motion, which affect the right perceptions.” 
With Al-Kindi and the IlAwan al-Safa’ an elaborate 
medico-musical system was built up which was actually used 
in hospitals.* Medieval Europe had already been influenced 
by tliese Arabian theories through the writings of Constantine 
the African (d. 1087).» 


> S« the tr»n«l»tioii by Ismail All and A. S. Fulton, M,A., in Steele’s 
edition of Roger Bacon’s Secretum teerttornm. 

• Farmer. Tkt Infuemce of Mutic ; from Araik Souroet. 

• “ Ante inarmum dulds sooitus fiat de musicorum generibus, sicut 
^mpanuK uidula, rota, * similibus: his enim anima condeleetatur, 
Am deJectationo eicitatur natira.” Jk omnium morborum, cap. xvi. 

1 l‘t>- ii- As for Haly (= ‘Ali ibn 

al. Abbls) and Avicenna {= Ibn SJna) see aide JRAS. 1932, p. 690. 



The divi^iii of tiie soienoe of anisic into ti^ee roots, vix. 
metre, melody, and gesture, certainly points to a Greek 
souioe. Arabic authors unanimously speak of two diTisions 

only—melody and rhythm I)- 


§ VI 

The Influence in Europe 

From the very nature of the work the influence ot De ortu 
seieniiarum on the scholars of the Middle Ages was quite 
negligible. Unlike De sc^ntiis, it brought little that was of 
practical value to the scholars of those days who were thirsting 
fox fresh knowledge. Indeed, with the exception of 
mathematics and divinity, only the barest outline, sometimes 
a mere heading, is afforded the various arts and sciences. 
It was in fact no better than the contemporary compends of 
Hugo of St, Victor (d. 1141)^ and Richard of St. Victor 
(d. 1173) * who themselves had slavishly followed the older 
Latin compends. Music is certainly treated at greater 
length than anything else in De ortu sdentiarum but its value, 
per se, was trivial, except perhaps to the encyclopEsdists, like 
Gundissalinus, who found it useful in filling a hiatus in 
their scheme. 

In spite of this, De ortu scieiUiarum found its votaries. 
As already mentioned, most of it was incorporated, without 
acknowledgment, by Gundissalinus in his De diinsione 
phihsophicB, which dates, in all probability, from the mid¬ 
twelfth century.® 

Daniel of Morlay, who dedicated his De philosophia 
(== De mlims inferiorum et mperwrum) to John of Oxford, 
Bishop of Norwich (1175-1200), was influenced by De ortu 


1 Uigne, Pair. Lot., clxxvi, 739. 

• Migne, Pair. Lot., dxivii, 191. 
. > See ante JBAS. 1982, 677. 
jBxs. APan. 1983. 
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admtiafum, eitliei directly or indirectly, as his philoeojdikal 
treatise reveals.' 

Bfichsel the Scot (d. c. 1236) was the author of a treatise 
entitled Divisio philosopkica of which we only know to-day 
through quotations made from it by Vincent of Beauvais.* 
Prom these we see that he also borrowed from De ortu 
soientiarum, although probably through the pages gf 
Gundissalinus. 

Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) quoted considerably 
from De arlu scierdiarum although, strange to say, he ignored 
it in his sections on music.* 

Roger Bacon (c. 1214-80) adopted a classification from 
De ortu scientiarum in his Ojm tertium where he dealt with 
music.* 

Pseudo-Aristotle (c. 1270), the author of a tractate on 
mensural music, also placed De ortu scierUiarum under con¬ 
tribution, although the medium of the borrowing was the 
work of Gimdissalinus.* 

Simon of Tunstede (d. 1369) was also influenced, as we 
know from his Quatturr principalia musicw, Gundissalinus 
being his guide.* 

' Thorndike, op. oit. it, 177. 

• For those Irogroents soo B*ur, Dom. Oundumlitmn . . . , 398. 

• Vinoont do Boouvois, Spreulum doetrittak, lib, xvii, cap. it et «eq. 

• Booon, Of»u tertium, li*. 8oc also Optu maiue. 

• Coussemaker, Script., i (6). 

• Ibid., iv (2). 

123. 




On an Origin of the Caraka and Suimta 
Samhitas 

By REENHOLD F. G. MULLER 

TN 1932, pp. 789-814, the time of the comprehensive 

collection of Indian medical sciences is established 
approximately in the nuddle of the first millennium a.d. and 
later. In this connection a sketch of the local origin of the 
precepts chiefly current in the oldest Samhkds, which bear 
the names of Caraka and Sukuta (abbreviated: CoS and 
SuS), may be of interest. In the introduction (pp, 7-8) to 
his celebrated inquiry into Indian osteology, Hoemle answers 
this question: According to the tradition preserved in the 
Buddhist Jdtakas, in the age of Buddha there were two great 
universities, Ka^i or Benares in the East, and the still more 
famous Tak§a4ila [the Taxila of the Greeks] on the Jhelam 
River in the West. Atreya, whose doctrines are propagated 
in the CoS, lived at Taksaiila ; the king of Ka^I instructed 
Su^ruta in surgery. This would place the origin of surgery, 
as a science, in the East of India. Furthermore, Nemi, the 
lord of Videha (or Tirhut in the eastern province of Bihar) 
is regarded as the author of ophthalmic surgery. 

In JRAS., 1932, ibid., it is repeatedly mentioned that 
chronological exactitude cannot always be attained from 
personal names. It must be generally emphasized, that the 
Sanskrit name does not appear as a formal personal appella¬ 
tion, as in modem Europe; for the Indian feels the literal 
meaning also vibrating with the name. This may be noticed 
when the familiar name of Agniveia is changed at the end of 
the CoS into Vahnivefe. Greater conditional security, how¬ 
ever, is afforded by topographical names, even those of 
legendary origin, the use of which was already indispensable 
for Hoemle in the lack of other more reliable authority. The 
position in the Jdtakas is, however, peculiar : they relate that 
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peo^ from the east, in the most part from Ki&, went to 
the old school in the north-west of India, for their 
•todies, and when instructed returned home in order to apply 
their learning. This practice is mentioned not occasionally, 
but nearly a hundred times (cf. Medicine of the Jatchas, 
Janus, 1928, p. 276). Furthermore, these journeys to and from 
Tak^a^ila, so often undertaken for studies, are not related in 
the “tales of present times” {paccuppannavatthu), but 
regularly in the Jaiakaa proper, in the “ tales of the past ” 
{aittatxUthu). Thus, Tak^^ila had a reputation as an old and 
celebrated school at the time when these “ tales of the present ” 
arose or when the old legendary material was worked up for 
Buddhist purposes. On the other hand, Ka4i was here in a 
wholly secondary and dependent position. Chronological 
determination is not easy in this case. These events cannot 
be assigned to the age of the Buddha. Viewed in connection 
with pictorial representations of the Jalalcas, their earliest 
limit of date must be placed after the third or second century 
B.C., and the latest, up to the south Indian revision of the 
tales, before a.d. 500. Indeed, the local and temporal points 
suggest comparison with the well-known expansion of the 
Hellenistic arts of Gandhara. 

As is well known, there was no genuine historical tradition 
in ancient India; as in the epics, it is not uncommon for 
myths and similar tales to run through even scientific treatises. 
In the absence of other sources, legendary matter is all that 
can be used here. It would seem that from the north-west, 
i.e. from the Gandhi country, the sciences were transferred 
to the east, and among them medicine as well as surgery. 
At all events, this transfer is related in the Jivaka tales in 
several traditions. The art of skull opening learned by the 
famous physician Jivaka, however, need not be attributed 
to a scientific development, because these cranial operations 
were suggested by popular experience, in which skull-wounds 
were inflicted chiefly by slingstones. This, art is not recorded 
further in scientific traditions; but on the other hand, it 



n4ppeai8 in the Bhojaprabandha of BaJlala, «liere fbe tfwo 
Alvins went from Kali and cured King Blioja bj this 
(xanial operation. On the other, the professional side, the 
secret use of the knife in a superficial illness of the king 
Bimbisaxa and of a woman of Videha indicates fear of this 
instrument, in contrast to the laparotomies of which the 
Jivaka legends tell. The same contrast appears in the 
scientific tradition. In the StiS, after the description of 
knives, etc., it is said : “ Of cutting instruments and their 
substitutes caustics are the important ones.” And the 
description of laparotomy is regarded here as being as 
wonderful as it is doubtful in practicabUity. While, however, 
in the legend surgical training is expressly proved to have 
originated from Taksalila, this training is limited in the SuB 
to the king of Benares (Kaliraja). 

Concerning the names it is necessary to refer to what has 
been said above. Over and above this there is a difference 
between the names of the old physicians given in the beginning 
of the SuS and of those given in the Bower Manuscript, where 
Atreya is mentioned in the first place. Hoemle has already 
remarked (Bibl. ltd., N.S., No. 911, p. 2) that the only name 
common to both lists is Sulruta. Moreover, in the Bower 
Manuscript, Kailrdja is the proper name of the rfi, while in 
Sukuta it is an epithet (“ king of Kali ”) of Divodasa, and 
the latter is identified with the mythical Dhanvantari. 
Divodasa is a common appellation, early related to Bharad- 
vaja in the Rgveda, and current in the Atreya tradition of 
the CaS. Dhanvantari {=dJianvan+tari) may be an old 
warrior’s name ; the commentator Dallapa derives it from 
dhanu, a synonym of ialy<i-idstra or surgery (as Hoemle has 
already remarked), which we may conjecture to be a local 
turn of meaning due to the situation in Kali. 

The lord of Videha {Videhadhipa), the teacher of eye-treat¬ 
ment at the beginning of the XJttaratantra in the SuS, 
whom Dallana identifies here as Nimi, is also mentioned in 
the CaS (tutra 26), in the dilute about the Basa-doctrine, 



an iir omoiH or caslaxa aso bussuta bakhizasi. 


but without reference to ophth&lmologjr (putting aside the 
questkm whether Janaka of Videha in CoS, sarvra 6, ie the 
mann as Nimi). Also authorities from Ka^i are mentioned 
in the CoS, such as the king Vamaka (sHtra 25), also without 
reference to surgery, which is rarely mentioned later in the 
CoS. These short quotations imply already a common origin. 
In this regard it must be observed that the SuS is not an 
exclusive system of surgery, because even the Vttaratantra, 
sometimes criticized as a supplement of a later period (and 
not only editorially later), contains treatises with formal and 
real relations to the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
without surgical insertions. 

When we look through the above summary, legend as well 
as professional tradition makes it clear that at least one root 
of the acknowledged medical doctrines lies in the north-west 
of India. The Buddhist tales put the origin of surgery in 
Tak^a^ila and transport it to the Bast. Of the professional 
traditions some—for instance, the Co»^—account for the first 
medical teacher Atreya [from TakraiilaJ, but are without 
surgical importance in the older parts. On the other hand, 
the SuS localizes the origin of surgery in Kail, without 
connection with the north-west. This suggests the inference 
that the transfer of surgery possibly ensued in single cases 
owing to insufficient surgical practice. Later physicians’ 
loss of interest in surgeiy emphasized the want of proper 
development. That surgery formerly existed and had some 
successes is difficult to contest; but we must conclude that 
it was due to sporadic activities, perhaps those of a single 
person, “a much famed ” (su&nUa) physician, whose historical 
existence seems impossible to fix. So it becomes explicable 
that the roots of the history of surgery cannot be traced back 
into the 5mS beyond Kaii. 

The mention of the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
has doubtless been later inserted into the CoS, sutra 30, perhaps 
by Dnjhabala before his index. Of the eight branches of the 
Ayurveda, which is derived from the four Vedas, principally 
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{torn the Atlmrvaveda, all hare references to theie old traditions 
and their later professional continuations. Only the surgical 
parts are difficult to connect with the old priestly songs and 
rites. And even surgery in the Salya and Salakya is, remark¬ 
ably enough, placed first of the eight branches in the SuS, 
stUra 1. Now the north-west, the country of Gandhara, is 
of importance not only as an origin of medicine, but also as a 
route by which Aryan tribes once invaded India, and which 
maintained a great importance as a half-way house for culture- 
migration also. Iranic tradition speaks of physicians who 
healed by the knife, by herbs, and by songs (Vandidad, 7, 44 ; 
similarly, 3, 6). The two last mentioned may reasonably 
be considered as natives, probably of the same race as the 
Aryan Indians. The first, who healed by the knife, may have 
been foreigners from the Mediterranean area. They need 
not always have been Greeks, whatever may have been the 
successes of the latter at the Persian court. The expansion of 
Gandhara art would necessarily bring it into contact with 
Indian surgery represented in the SitS, for probably they were 
assimilated in India about the same time. But as Gandhara 
art underwent local modifications, we must beware of drawing 
hasty conclusions, which cannot be readily verified from the 
descriptions given in the SuS of activities of ancient physicians 
now beyond our vision. 

Thus the sources, which alone have been used here, do not 
prove that one of the roots of scientific Indian medicine had 
its origin in the Mediterranean region. It may be inferred 
that a considerable part of Indian medicine, including its 
surgery, developed about the beginning of the Christian era, 
as it is said to have originated in the north-west of India ; 
the possibility of Hellenistic influence upon it, however, 
cannot be entirely denied. 
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An Overlooked Pali Sutta 

By C. a. F. RHTS DAVIDS 

TT will one day be consideied curious—the prejudiced and 
partial way in which the Pali Suttaa, up to the present 
time, have been exploited. Buddhists, for instance, both 
Hinay^sts in their way and Mahayanists in their way, had 
let it be known, that for them both the reality of the “ man ”, 
as an entity over and above body and mind, was illusory. 
He was but a name for a complex of fleeting dhamma. 
European writers on Buddhism, taking this assertion at its 
face-value, and not at its historical value, selected passages 
from the Suttas endorsing it. They made no search for 
passages which seemed to throw doubt, at least at some 
period, on the dogma. These passages remained overlooked 
by adherents and by external commentators alike. When 
are we going to develop a better historic flair ? 

For there certainly are passages of the latter kind. I call 
them “ left-ins They could never have been suffered to 
come in later. Consider, for instance, the parable thrice 
ascribed to Sariputta: that of the kumara taking from his 
wardrobe a suit appropriate for morning, midday, or evening 
wear, to illustrate the procedure of a man who had “his ” 
thoughts, “ his ” mind-ways at “ his ” disposal, but was not 
under the control of those mind-ways : how does not this 
utterance cut like a knife through that an-atta doctrine, 
which a Buddhist will say runs like a red thread through his 
religion! According to that doctrine, there is no wearer 
of the suits ; the suits are the man. In the simile we find 
ourselves in the India of the Upaniwds and the Gita :— 
os a man having pvit off worn garments takes other, new ones, 
so having put off the worn bodies goes he to other, to new ones. 

In the simile we have receded from the later India of 
Buddhist influence, from Ceylon, from Burma. 
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In that earlier India, too, are we in the overlooked Sutta 
of the Anguttara “ Threes ” (No. 40) known as “ Adhipatej- 
yani ”, or Mandates, or What belongs to the Mandater 
{adhijxUi), or Master. A later compilation than this would 
have called the three; “ Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha,” or 
Sabbatn oniccarn, dukkham, anatta, or sunnam, appanihitam, 
animiUam. Thin Sutta calls them the self (attd), the world 
and dhamma. 

Under the first head, the speaker (of course he has to be the 
inevitable monk), contending that he had taken up the 
religious life from no worldly or material motives, confesses 
he as yet scarce saw his way to spiritual health. Worse 
would now be his plight were he to seek again the lower 
things ho had forsworn. “ And he ponders thus : ‘ Stirred 
up for me shall unsluggish efiort l)ecome ; called up unmuddled 
mindfulness ; serene shall body be and onepointed the mind.’ 
He having made just the self his mandate puts off the 
bad, makes the good become, puts off the blameworthy, 
makes become the blameless; and cherishes the pure self. 
This is called the mandate of the self.” 

Under the second head, after the same anxious heart- 
searchings over want of progress, and fearing he may fall a 
prey to sensuous, malicious, and malign (vihunsa-) thoughts, 
he considers ; "Great is this concourse of worlds. Therein 
live recluses and brahmans who can with deva-sight see me 
and read my thoughts, though they be far from me, though* 
if near they be iinseen. And they would thus know me; 
Look at this clansman, who left the world out of faith, mixed 
up with bad and evil things! Devas, too, there are of like 
powers, who would say no less of me.” And he proceeds 
to ponder as before, having thus made the worlds his 
mandaters. 

Here, parenthetically, are two points of interest. 

The compound loka-sannivdw : " together-dwellingplace 
of the world.” is, I think, a way of using “ world ” as many. 
The plural (lokd) we hardly ever find in the Pitekas. As yet 
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(we bave alas ! no Goncoidanoe) I have only iptmd the {dmal 
in the Maha-Gosinga-S'utta (M.I., p. 213); sahassam lokanam. 
The more usual equivalent is sahassadhd loko, or lokadhdtu. 
And we know how we meet with “world cum denizens”, 
described with the prefix sa-: sadevako, etc. How again we 
find the memory of former worlds or lives (“ life ” was equally 
confined to the singular) called pubbe-nives'-dnussati. As 
I have said elsewhere, one result of this curious limitation 
was the use of bham to mean, not only bhavya, becoming, 
but the many opportunities of becoming: “worlds” and 
“lives”, with that merging of the great guarantee of salva¬ 
tion into its opportunities (bhavya into bhavd), which, alas! 
monastic pessimism held up as so evil. In this old Sutta 
we have nothing of that; we have the truly ancient Sakyan 
awareness of the man of earth as watched in his career by 
an unseen concourse, an awareness that finds so striking an 
echo in the epistle to the Hebrews: “ Wherefore seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us ’’—the race in the Way of the worlds. 

In the Abhidhamma-Pitaka we find these two mandaters : 
the self, the worlds, recast as the terms hiri-ottappam : 

“ shame ” and “ to feel hot ” (with guilt). The Commentary 
hereon shows Buddhaghosa at his best. The comment is 
given in Bud. Psych. Ethics, p. 18, n. But in the text 
(Dhammasangapi), the depersonalizing of the mandaters 
into two states of consciousness is characteristic of the fading 
out of the “ man ” into min d. 

Under the last head, the speaker, again anxious over his 
backwardness, reflects thus: “ Well proclaimed by the 
Bhagavan is dhamma, (as of) present interest, yet not to be 
reckoned in earth-time only,^ inviting, leading towards, 
to be known by the wise pratydtma : paccattam : in the very 
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•ooL Now there are for me f ellow-ieligioas-Btadeate: he 
who knows, he who sees, living (with me). If I who have 
left the world for a dfcuwma-rule so well proclaimed should 
live in sloth and carelessness, this would not be suitable for 
me.” And the will to effort follows as before ; the will 
surelj, though he had no word for it. He falls back on 
“ stirred-up effort ” ; better truly than nothing, but the will 
ii the Hirriruf up. 

The man’s argument here is curious, and for me 
suggests a much later editorial hand interfering. Santi 
me aabrahmacan jattam passam vihararUi: why are the 
participles in the singular with subject in singular (or 
plural) and predicate in the plural ? 

Let us first forget the change in meaning that dharma 
underwent, in time, in Buddhism. We see the Founder 
at the start practically substituting dharma for altnan as the 
aspect under which he rendered homage to the Highest. 
We know that this is said to have been his gesture immediately 
before he had uttered a word as a teacher. Dhamma was for 
him no externalized doctrine ; it was That-according-to- 
Whom man should walk. It was the Inner Monitor, the 
Antarayami of the brahman teaching; the sense of duty; 
conscience—” ay, that Deity within my bosom.” ^ Have 
we not here the Divine Fellow-student knowing, seeing, the 
Witness of whom the verses, combining atta and dhamma, 
go on to speak ? Here are we truly in India, where Sadhana- 
sees Deity under many aspects : not only as Santo but also 
as Sakhys, the Friend, from whom the believer “ shrinks no 
more ” (Brhad. U., 4, 4, 16), Sabrahmacdri is not only a 
plural form ; as singular, it fits the janarn passarn. We have 
but to replace satUi by atthi, and add the singular predicate. 
If editing there has been here, metbinks this is better editing. 

And there is certainly nothing of monastic Buddhism 
in the verses till we come to % last two : 

* Shakespeare, The Tm/fttt. 
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nought m the vorld u secret for doer of evil^eed. 

The seu, 0 man, Knows what of thee is trae or false. 

Ah sir, the lovely self, the witness, you despise. 

Who hide in self the self that’s being evil. 

Devas and wayfarers see the fool unevenly walking in the 
world, 

Hence let him mindful walk, having the self as master, 

Delicately let him walk, a muser, having the worlds as master, 

According to dharma let him walk, having dharma as master. 

The man of worth ne’er falters advancing in the true. 

Then a verse of monk-values ;— 

Mara routed, the Ender overcome, he the striver has touched 
the waning out of birth. 

Lo ! such an one is he, worldwise, sagacious, a man of worth 
who grasps at naught. 

It is not uncommon to find appended to verse or prose 
this later outlook. 

But in the rest of the Sutta, albeit the man of will is made, 
not Everyman, but a monk among monks, we have a worthy 
picture of what the early teaching will have been ; man the 
wayfarer as the very real, very present, mandated by the ideal 
self in himself, the immanent Deity of the time and place ; 
man as mandated by the worthy of all the worlds, his 
witnesses ; man as mandated by the inner controller, whose 
monitions are as God not leaving Himself without a witness. 
So for me will the first men of the Sakyans have taught. 

I cannot find it possible to place in the same decade, the 
same generation, nay, the same century, (a) the utterer of 
this Sutta and the utterers of the view (Maijhima, No. 22), 
that the self as eternally real (the passage is obviously corrupt) 
is entirely an opinion of fools, or of the flagrantly imfitting 
Saipyatta analogy of the chariot. Or (6) the utterer of 
this Sutta with the later meaning of " the world ” as having 
not “mondial”, but only “worldly” qualities, or as 



impmoanent, ill, not-self”. Or (c) the ntterer of tiiis 
Sutta with the later meaning of Dhamma as a fixed corpus 
of teaching “ to be learnt by heart”, to be remembered, 
to be known “ in the meaning and in the letter ”, in a 
” beginning, middle, and end Such utterances are quoted 
to support the views still held by and about Buddhism, 
This Sutta is overlooked. 
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A Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand 

By ERNEST MACaCAY 
(PLATE IV.) 

TN the Journal of the Soyal Asiatic Society for 1930 
Professor Langdon illustrates (PI. IX, Fig. 4) a curious 
pottery stand found at Hursagkalamma, Kish. This, he 
states, is only found below the flood stratum down to water- 
level, i.e. prior to 3,200 B.C., according to his dating; and 
it may possibly be the nihnakku of Babylonian ritual which 
was in common use, according to the texts, right down to 
the Persian Period. During my work at Kish I found a 
similar stand—now in the Field Museum, Chicago—in the 
same area of the site. These stands which average 2^ feet 
in height are shaped rather like an hour-glass, and are open 
throughout at the top and base. Moreover, they are orna¬ 
mented with triangular incisions which sometimes pierce 
the side entirely, sometimes only partially so. 

Stands of the very same shape, but made of cane or reed, 
are to be seen on any railway station in India at the present 
day, where they are used to support the trays of the food- and 
sweetmeat-vendors who supply the wants of the poorer 
passengers. One of these cane stands is illustrated in 
PI. IV.i 

The perforations in the Sumerian clay stands are evidently 
a rough attempt to represent the interstices in the prototype 
of the modem mddhd (stand); it was probably quite incidental 
that they also served to ornament and to lighten the stand 
which when made in pottery is decidedly heavy. 

The horizontal bands round the pottery stand from Kish, 
some if not all of which are notched to resemble a cord or 

' This is lufortuustely not » very good example as it is bound in com- 
paiatiTely few places. 
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tope, evidently repreecnt the cords of the Indiui mS^hS. 
The simple thickened edges of the Eish example, at top and 
bottom, obviously represent the cloth-boimd edges of some 
of the Indian stands. It is interesting to find that when the 
latter occupy a more or less permanent position, the top 
and bottom are frequently heavily plastered with clay 
to prevent their folding up, as there is a tendency for 
them to do. 

Since Professor Langdon compares the pottery stands from 
Kish with the nikmkku of Babylonian ritual (JRAS., 1930, 
p. 604), it would be interesting to learn whether this word 
implies that the article was originally made of reeds. There 
is every probability that the reed stands which are so common 
in India to-day were also in use in ancient Babylonia, though 
none of them could have survived the test of time in the way 
that the more substantial copies of them in pottery have done. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the squat form also 
of offering- or food-stand, as it is sometimes called, is a copy 
of a reed stand. Indeed, squat stands made of reeds (also 
of hour-glass shape) are used as low stools and tables in 
Northern India at the present day. We have some con¬ 
firmation of this in the squatter pottery stands from Egypt, 
Elam, and Sumer,^ in which also there are triangular 
perforations. 

It would be idle to speculate on the country in which these 
reed stands originated. I have seen them used by dgck 
passengers on the coasting steamers and dhows that trade 
between India and Iraq, and no doubt they were just as much 
used in ancient times as now. For shipboard purposes they 
are especially useful as they are unbreakable, a valuable 
desideratum on a vessel where replacements cannot easily 
be obtained. 

* Moigan, La Prikiatoirt OneiOak, t. ii, p. 284, Bg. 328: p. 286, 
figi. 329, 330. 
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Note 

Mr. Mackay’s comparison of the reed stands of modern 
India with the pierced pottery stands found so prolifically 
at Kish, but only before 3000 b.c., is interesting and the 
similarity not to be denied. As to the Sumerian nig-m = 
niknakku, which obviously means censer, it should be pointed 
out that this word nig-na occurs not earlier than the Cassite 
period, PBS. x, 339, 10; Scheil, DM. Per. x, 96, 31; 97, 18; 
Melishipak, end of thirteenth century, nig-na is not 
documented in any Sumerian text which can be safely assigned 
to a period before the Cassites. It does occur in bilingual 
incantations, rendered by niknakku, which is obviously 
a loan-word, hence nig-na must have existed in Sumerian. 
These bilingual incantations are known to have originated 
in the late Sumerian period. 

The shape of the niknakku, which was certainly not made of 
reeds in the late periods, has been definitely fixed by Scheil, 
ibid., 90, n. 3, by comparing the text, p. 91, 18-19, “This 
nig-na which has been placed before the goddess Nana,” 
with the monument itself, pi. 13, No. 1, where the nig-na 
stands before the goddess, a cone-shaped object on a pillar, 
with band near the top.' A good example of this niknakku 
in the Cassite period, is Ward, Seal Cylinders, 535 (British 
Museum), text edited in RA. 16, 73, No. 10. The Assyrian 
representations are much the same, Gressmann, Texte und 
Bidder, figs. 523-5; Meissner, Babylmien und Assyrien, i, 
fig. 48. Now it is obvious that the shapes of these later 
niknakku are lineal descendants of the ancient forms found 
at Kish, conical base tapering upward to a narrow point 
where there is a projecting band, and then spreading outward 
to a pronoimcedly carinate rim. 

In PSBA. 1909, 75-7, I studied the philological and 
archteological evidence. There can be little doubt but that 
the Kish stands are the ancient precursors of the Cassite, 
Assyrian, and.late Babylonian nilmaddeu. 
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The Sumeriaa word for censer was ma-aiHib. 

See Streck, ^«sur6. ii, 282, 27, where the variant has nig-na. 
Hence maeabbu, the loan-word, has the same meaning as 
nihnajUbu. These masab were frequently made of reeds, 
R^er, SBH. 77, 30 ; ZA. 19, 385; B. ii, 9. A list of reed 
masons occurs in Hommd Festschrift, pi. v, obv. 1-3, period 
circa 2300 b.c. The reed masab is mentioned in a text of the 
period of Dungi, where it is said to contain 20 sila of grain, 
about 3^ quarts. 

A Kish syllabary mentions masabs made of rumex wood 
and of tamarisk. Poebel, PBS. v, 100; iii, 28, a reed masab, 
clearly means a wicker cradle for an infant. See Ungnad, 
Hamurabi Gesetze, No. 1760, p. 145. The word masab — 
masabbu existed side by side with niknakku in the late period. 
A ma-sd-ab kan of silver, used for sacrifices (Id makleUi), 
YOS. vi, 62, 10; cf. 189, 14, Neo-Babylonian period. Cf, 
Zimmem, Bt., p. 120, 6, the reed masab karu of <*Bau, 
i.e. of the storehouse of the goddess Bau. 

Mr. Maokay’s question as to whether the niknakku could be 
made of reeds is, therefore, to be answered in the afBrmative. 
masab and nigna may well mean stand for supporting a censer 
pan, or a support for a cradle. But by fars fro toto these 
words clearly mean censer. Whether the comparison with 
the modem Indian reed stands is justifiable I cannot say. 

The shapes of pottery objects so often imitated those of 
earlier reed wicker products that Mackay’s contention is 
certainly timely and illuminating. 
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The Origin of Banking in Mediaeval Islam : 
A contribution to the economic history of the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER EISCHEL 

I 

rpHE last few decades have seen the publication of several 
hitherto unedited Arab sources relative to the history 
of the ‘Abbasid empire in the tenth century-such as Kitah 
ta’rlkh d-wuzara’ by Hilal as-Sabi/ the volumes of Miska- 
waihi’s Kitdb tajarib al-umam* and at-Tanukhi’s Nishwar 
al-muhbdara ®—that are a veritable storehouse of information 
on the social, economic, and political situation of that period. 
These works * have revealed a completely new world to us : 
they show us, so to speak, the back stage of tenth century 


* Ed. with notes and glossary by H. F. Amedroi, Leyden, 1804; 
abbreviated Wuz, 

* Ed. and translated by H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth in the 
collection The Eclipee of the Abbasid CediphaU, Original Chronides of the 
Eovrth Islamic Centurp, Oxford, 1920, i-vii; abbreviated Jlfwi. Alaosimile 
edition of Hiskswaibi had already been published by L. Caetani in the 
Gibb Memorial Series, 1913. 

’ Ed. by D. S. Margolioutb, London, 1922, Oriental Translation Fnnd, 
vol. xxvii; translated under the title The Table-talk of a Mesope^mian 
Judge, London, 1923, Oriental Translation Fund, vol. xzviii; abbreviated 
Tan. I. A second volume of this work has been found recently by F. Krenkow 
in the British Museum, and has been published by D. S. Margolioutb in 
La revue de I’Acadimie Arabe d Damas, 1930; abbreviated, Tan. 11. Here 
I wish to thank Professor D. S. Margolionth for kindly having called my 
attention, at the IStb Orientalists’ Congress of Leyden, to bis edition of at- 
Xanukhts second part, of the existence of which 1 had been unaware up 
to then. Vide also the translation of the said second volume in Jdcmie 
Culture, 1931, which, however, has not been accessible to me here. 

* I would also refer here to ‘Arib b. Su'd, Tabari eontimatus, ed. de Ooeje, 
Leyden, 1897, further to Kitdb alvnaard' by Ibn ‘Ahdas sl-Jahshiyiri, ed. 
V. Mzik in facsimile, Leipzig, 1929; to at-Tanulehs KilSb ad Faraj ba‘d al- 
ShiddcJt, Cain, 1903-4; to Fd^Ci; Irshad eU-ar!b, ed. Margolionth, and 
to the works of the Arab geographers {BM. Qeogr. Arab, ed. de Qoeje) 
and historians (b. dl-Aiir, cd-Mas'tdi, af-Tobari, b. Tafhritardi, eto.). 
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‘Abbasid administration and we see the governmental 
BUtohinery with all its ramifications in action. 

This is chiefly due to the historiographical approach of the 
authors ^; being themselves high government officials, they 
dwell particularly on economic and administrative details, 
and are most keenly interested in financial affairs, m the 
system of farming revenue, the management of estates, 
the bureaucratic apparatus, the viziers and their actions. 
These sources for the administration of the ‘Abbasid empire 
contain a vast number of names and titles of different institu¬ 
tions, departments, and offices, which all represent parts of 
the administrative network which we see functioning. But 
we do not immediately perceive how all those institutions 
work and, by mutual efforts, bring about the resulting effect; 
neither do we see what function corresponds to each link of 
this governmental machine. 

Ill order to orientate oneself in this administrative maze, 
only one method is possible : to start from the terminology, 
investigating each term or title separately. In a primeval 
forest the uprooting of a single tree, with all its entangle¬ 
ments and intricacies, may open a way to a clearing; so 
here, the analysis of a particular expression and its thorough 
elucidation may help to disentangle the whole skein of 
concepts. 

I have already applied this method to the expressions 
bail mol al-khassa and bait al-amma, among others, that 
occur so frequently in these sources and in this way 
investigated the relations between the Caliph’s privy purse 
(Clil JU ,:>) and the public exchequer (CUI JU ^ )j 


Regarding the place occupied by these writers in Arab historiography, 
of. the rarji^ous editors’ prefaces; further. D. S. Maigoliouth. 

Calcutta, 1930. pp. 128-137; the corresponding articles in the 

In f Aus der GeseUschaft des veriallen. 

den Abbasidenreiches, Ze Monde Orienlal. iU. 1909. pp. 247-266 

in j *“’■ /’inamvertmlCMna m 

10. Jahrkundert, to be published presently. m 
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■ In the following pages a further advance k'fo the hitherto 

much neglected field of Moslem financial administration will 
be attempted, and at the same time, in connection with the 
term jahbadh, the importance of these sources for Jemsh 
history will be illustrated. That they should possess such 
an importance may seem surprising at first sight. But our 
authors, just because of their fondness for economic and 
administrative details, and thanks to their high degree of 
objectivity and impartiality, make frequent mention in their 
works of Jews, who held important titles and offices, and 
whose functions in the service of the state must have been 
closely connected with the financial administration of their 
times ; so closely that a Muslim historian must needs mention 
them. 


II. The Function op a Jasbade 

We may conveniently choose as a starting-point for our 
inquiry the concept of jahbadh An Arab lexico¬ 

grapher * paraphrases this term in a general way as “ a money 
expert, experienced in most intricate afiairs, very well versed 
m matters of cash”. Dozy® renders the expression with 
“ v4rificateur, changeur ”, Karabacek * with “ Saeckelwart ”, 
V. Kremer ® with “ Regierungskaesierer ”, Wahrmund ® with 
“ ein guter Geldkenner, ein geschickter Wechsler ”, Amedroz ^ 

* Taj-al-‘Arug, ii, p. 655. Dozy, Supplement, i, p. 225, s.v., reads also 
jihbadh ( j^), pi- »-i> 1^. Cf. Vullers, Lexicon Peraicum, i, p. 544, s.v. -L^, 
exactor veotigalium. The word jahbadh is supposed to be of Persian 
origin. 

* Taj-al-'Ama, p. 558. 

’ Dozy, ibid. 

‘ MiUeilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrue Enherzog Bainer, Vienna, 
1887, vol. ii, p. 169. 

‘ Ueber das Einnahmebvdget des Abbasidenreiches, Vienna, 1887, p. 8. 

* Handuibrterbuch der arabitchen und deutschen Sprache, Qiessen, 1887, 
i, p. 464. 

t Olossaiy to his edition of Kdab al-unaari‘, p. 59. Cf., however, JBAS., 
1608, p. 432, “ receiving-clerk.” 
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witb “tceasury leoeiver”, D. S. MaigoKouth ^ with 
“ collector ”, A. Mez * witii “ BanMer ”, and L. Maasignon * 
likewise with “ banquier 

A bearer of this title jahbadh is already mentioned in Arab 
Bouices of the time of al-Mansur (754-775).* But persons so 
designated become more evident only in the tenth century. 
This fact is probably connected with the flourishing state 
of commerce at this period and the changed basis of its 
general economic structure. Towards the end of the ninth 
century a change in the financial administration of the 
‘Abbuid empire took place, and this, as von Rremer has 
already pointed out,* was due to the replacement of the silver 
(dirham) standard, hitherto used in Islamie state economy, 
by the gold (dinar) standard. It is noteworthy that in the 
tax-rolls of the eighth and ninth centuries * the revenues of 
the western provinces are expressed in gold, while those of 
the eastern ones are expressed in silver. On the other hand, 
in a tenth century budget all the items are already expressed 
in gold. These new currency conditions, as well as the diversity 
of coins in circulation,’ and their fluctuating relative values, 

• Misk. and Tan., passim. 

' Dit Renaiatance deK Jelum, Heidrlbrrg, 1922, p. 18, 450. 

• ta FateUm d' Al-Halidj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 266. See now L. Massignon, 

" L'influenoe de I’IsIani au moyen ige »ur la (ondation et I’essor des 
baoquM juives" (Bulletin d'Mtudee Orieatalee de I'lnititut Franfait de 
Domae], 1932, whioh I recrived when the present .study was already 
coDoluded. 

• b. 'Abdus al-Jahsbiyari, KUib al-wuznra\ Leipsig, 1928, p. 53a, 1. 9,- 
11; p.63o,I.O. 

• Op. cit., p. 6 ff. 

• These tax-rolls, upon which A. v. Kremer based his study of the 

financial administration in his still valuable Kvlturgeechichle deg Orienia, 
Wien, 1876, i, pp. 256-379, and inYerhandlungen dea VII. Internal. Oriental. 
Kongreaaea, Wien, 1886, pp. 1-18, arc to be found (in chronological order): 
'-!> b KhaH.-.r. “ Q-. .*-- ■ "■ 

.d '' '’"ii-tl' 

2,-)2 .1 KK ... . I ..., . . ; 

’ The Arab geographers and other Arab sonrcee contain many references 
to the variety of ojl^ns and their respeotive values. Cf. e.g. latakhri 203, 
12; 208, 7 ; 213, 8. b. Haugal, 267, 1; 270, 6. Muqaddaai, 298, 3. 
Cf. espeoially Wuz., 208 and 314. 



neoesaitated the coaveision of coiiiB receiTed tiie public 
exchequer, and it was just this conversion that was performed 
by the jcMadh. The jahbadh's function accordingly became 
an indispensable one, and his heightened importance is most 
clearly manifested by three facta: (a) the frequent mention 
of the mdl cd-jahbadha JU), (6) the establishing of 

a special Diwan cd-jahbadha and (c) the frequent 

mention of bearers of the title of jahbadh by name. 

The mal al-jahbadha is a sort of tax, a premium or exchange 
rate that played a considerable part in the financial life of 
those times. As a special item, it appears in the income 
budget for 918-19.‘ In Wuz. 266, we come again across 
the mdl al-jahhadha as an integral part of the public income, 
and the discussion wherein it is mentioned gives us for the 
first time valuable information as to the real nature of this 
concept.* 

We learn therefrom that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, later so famous as a 
Vizier, had to draw up a budget of the revenues of the MSful 
and Zab district when he was the head of the Diwan ad-dax. 
His principal—it was Abu ‘Abbas b. al-Furat, the brother of 
the Vizier Hasan b. al-Purat—found on examining this 
budget scheme that iJU had not been included as an 
item. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, however, replied that he wanted to he fair 
in his treatment of the taxpayers and not impose the money¬ 
changer’s profit upon the subjects of this newly conquered 
province. Nevertheless, Abu ‘Abbas b. al-Furat insisted 
upon the registration of this exchange rate * as a special 
item of the revenue A We hear later of a certain Hasan 

> Kremer, Binnahmebudgtt, pp. 28, 32, 34, 38. 

' C{. also H. F. Amedioz, “ Abbaaid Administiatioii. in its Decay,” 
JRAS., 1913, p. 835. 

’ Further evidence for mdl al-jahbadha v. Wvz., 291 {mal-a4iiy&, 
wUjahbadha), Eel. iii, 71. Quatremire Maml., i, 199, 1^. by Dozy, ibid. 
Cf.alsoHarkavy, Stvdienund MUUihtngm, Berlin, 1887, pp. 274,, 340, 364. 

*■ Wuz., 255. This item bronj^ the state in no lees than 10,000 dinars. 
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b. Abi ‘Iki an-naqqad,^ who was placed in. chai^ of "flie mal 
eH-jaJAadha. 

The eatablishment of a special ® reported 

in the year 928,* and as its head is mentioned a Christian 
Ibrahim b. Ayyub. In kudama b. Ja'far’s Kitab al Qharaj 
the institution of Dvwdn al-jahbadAa is discussed in detaO, and 
full particulars are given about the affairs conducted by it.* 
But the part played by the jahbadh is revealed not only by 
the coming into use of mSl alrjahbadh as a fixed term of tenth 
century Islamic financial administration and by the institu¬ 
tion of a Diwan. Our sources also mention bearers of the title 
of jahbadh by their name and even give us fairly precise 
information as to their activities. We thus hear, e.g., of a 
jahbadh named Ibrahim b. Alimed b. Idris,* of one Ibrahim 
b. Yubanna,* of a Zakariyya b. Yuhanna,* of Sahl b. Nazir,^ 
of Isra’il b. Salih,* of Nicolas b. Anduna,* of Merkur b. 
Shanuda,** etc.*^ 

III. The Position of the abz Aon-DBrnMA in the Tenth 
Century 

Of all the bearers of the jahbadh title, however, none seem 
to have played at the Caliph al-Muqtadir’s court a part equal 
to that of two bankers who are expressly designated as 

• Wui., 291, 4 ; V. slao 224. 

• 'Atib., 135, 8. 

• MS. Forie, No. S907, fol. 23i. An edition of a part of this inanu' 
script is in preparation by me. Met, ibid., p. 72, calls this Diwan 
“ Reiohsbank ", wfaioh, however, is much too modern. 

• ITtu., 224. 

‘ Wm., 226 ; J/M., 96, 99. 

• Wta., IS8. 

’ Mist., 349, 379. 

• Jftji., 349, ii, 62. 

• In a papyrus of the tenth century, ed. by D. S. Margolionth, in “ Select 
Arabic Papyri of the Hylands Collection ” in FlorUegium M. de VogtU, 
Pans, 1909, pp. 416-17. Hero ihe jahbadh receives the Kharaj. 

” In an eleventh century papyrus, ed. by Karabaoek, l.o. 

“ Cf. b. SoHt, ed. de Goeje, p. 207. Vide also Qottheil-Worrell. Oenita 
FrofftnetUt, New York, 1927, pp. 70-1 and pp. 164-6. 
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tUrjaihbadhm al-yahudiyyan, namely, Joseph b/^Phineas > and 
Aaron b. Amiam.* This surprising fact leads us to the 
problem of Jewish court officials in ‘Abbasid times. There 
is no need to take up here the entire problem of the position 
of Jews and the aM adh-dkimma generally in Islamic state 
service.® The very casual remarks to be found in Arab 
hteiature certainly show clearly that though the Islamic aliens 
laws strictly forbade the admission of non-Mohammedans to 
administrative posts, this prohibition was never strictly 
observed. There is direct historical evidence for the activity 
of Jews, Christians, and other members of “protected 
religions ’’ in various departments of Islamic state service 
at all times. The edicts disqualifying Christians and Jews for 
offices in the government, repeated as often as a new Caliph 
succeeded to the throne, are only symptomatic of the imperfect 
application of the theory, and show that practical life followed 
other rules than those to which jurists and theologians 
aspired. ‘ 

The Caliphs were, in fact, quite unable to dispense with the 
particular abilities of the aU adh-dhimma for certain pro¬ 
fessions, and were thus obliged to admit them into the ranks 
of their civil service. The Caliph al-Muqtadir, too, whose 
reign, described by our sources, is the only one with which 


1 Wu2., 79, 80, 158, 178; ‘Arib, 74 ; Tan., ii, 81 ft. 

A^l.sometimeStrW- 

« 33, 79-80, 124, 168, 30ft-7 ; J/wfc., 79-80, 112, 128; Arib., 

74, 91; Tan., ii, 81 ft. Cf. also Misk., 44, 66. j.^1 Cj\jjf' a 

• The newest publication on this subject, A. S. Tritton, The Caliphe 
and their non.Uoalitn Subjects, London, 1930; and a further article by 
the same author in JRAS., April, 1931, pp. 311-338. Reference may also 
be made to K. Gotthoil, “ An Answer to the Ohimmis,” in JAOS., vol. 41, 
1921, pp. 383-457, esp. p. 387; and to M. Belin, “ Fetona relatif h la 
condition des Dhimmis . . , en pays musulmans,” Joum. Aeiatique, 1861, 
pp. 456-6. A. Mez, l.c., pp. 28-66, is instmctiwe. 

* Cf. I. Goldziher, “ Usages Jnifs d’apr6s la litt4rature religiense des 
Mnsulmans,'' SEJ., vol. zzviii (1894), pp. 76-94; the “Appendioe”, 

pp. 91 S., is especially instructive, though concerned with later times. 
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we are here concerned, could not help admitting Jews and 
fi^fTiafinna to Certain governmental functions. Even before 
his reign» there must have been non-Muslim civil servants, 
for he had to regulate anew the question of the aU adk-dhimma 
u administrative officials at the very beginning of his reign. 
In 908 * he promulgated an edict admitting Jews and Christians 
to only two state functions, namely, that of physician and 
that of banker It is extremely significant that 

he did not want to exclude Jews and Christians from all 
administrative posts, but only to define the offices to which 
they were to be restricted. In so doing he was probably only 
legalizing the atolus quo, whilst taking into consideration 
the needs of the State. 

The extent of the Jews’ participation in these two official 


' During the reign of the Caliph al-Mu'taiJiU, numerous Jews and 
Christians again bceamo goTernment offivials. The Vizier ‘Ubaidallah b. 
Sulaim&n in a reply to the Caliph, jiietihee this measure as follows : “ Xot 
because of any sympathy on my part for Judaism or Christianity did I 
take the UnbelicTers into civil servirc, but because I found them to be 
more faithfully attached to tby dynasty than Muslims. " Cited by Graetz, 
vol. V, p. 277, and Dubnow, vol. ii, p. 438. from a passage in J. J. Assemani’s 
Stbliol^tn OrieMalu Ctemeniiito-Vatuana, Rome, 1719-1728, vol. iii, pars 2. 

’ Strangely enough, neither Tabari nor b. Atir mentions this edict, the 
only evidence is Abu’l Mahiisin b. Taghribardi’s work, An-yujum az- 
ZdAira, ed. T. 0. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852-1861. vol. ii. p. 174. The text 
reads as follows :— 

4-^' J u' , 

Aoeording to this edict, Jews and Christians were also again subjected to 
limitations of attire; but it is improbable that the latter were strictly 
onforoed. ‘Arib, 30, mentions a particular prohibition directed against 
Christians in the civil service. 

• For the translation of this expression by " banker ” v. p. 3 j of. also 
de Saoy, ChreHomoikie Arabe, Paris, 1806, ii, p. 330, apud Fleischer, l.o. 
It is justihed by the actual functions of tiu^ jahbadh which we really know 
only now from the new sources. The banking function of thojakbadh only 
evolved in the tenth century from sorting and trading in coins. The 
evolution from money-changer to money-lender and banker is a phenomenon 
that baa also been observed in other civilizations. Fide M. Weber, Wirtachafts. 
tuekidtie. MOnehen, 1923, p. 226.- Handw. d, Staatsw. s.v. Banken; 
Kulisoher, Warenhindhr nnd CfeldautleiAer im Jlfilielalfer, Zeittchrift /ttr 
VolknnrttdMft Soxialpolitik tmd VerwaUung, vol. 17 (1908), p. 218. 



• fdoetioiis left open to them by the State oould hitherto only 
be inferred from a single reference in the work of the Arab 
geographer al-Muqaddasi.^ In describing the situation in 
Egypt and Syria he says: “ Most bankers ‘ {jahabidha 
dyers, money-changers (saydrifai), and tanners 
here are Jews *; most medical men * and clerks * ( 
»LJ»V1) are Christians.” 


1 Ed. de Goeje, vii, Leyden, 1906, p. 183 1. 6. 

• The new sources show us that this distribution of occupations existed 
not only in Syria and Egypt, but also in Babylonia at the same time. 
For the earlier period of. Abu Yusuf, KHaJb al-khardj, ed, Bulaq, pp. 70-1. 

• This statement, however, applies only to the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century. We learn from the recently published 
treatise of the famous Arab writer al-Jahit (d. 868), Cairo, 1626, ed. 
E. Finkel, that at the time of theCaliph Mutawakkil(847-861) the Babylonian 
Jews were dyers, tanners, barbers, butchers, etc., while the Christians held 
the socially higher positions, being money-changers, secretaries, court 
attendants, medical men, din^sts, etc. Cf. D. S. HargoUoutb, " Ali b. 
Kabban al-Tabari’s Book of Religion ” {Proceedings oj the British Academy, 
xvi, 1630, p, 173). Vide, however, al-Jalii;, Kitib al iayatoin, Cairo, 1606, 
vol. V, p. 62, where Jews are praised because of their sincerity—perhaps as 
bankers, as Professor Margoliouth suggests. In the course of the tenth 
century a considerable change must have taken place in the professional 
structure of the Jewish population. Probably the appearance of Jewiah 
bankers or government treasury officials in Baghdad must have been 
connected with the financial crisis of that time and the extraordinary 
financial needs of the State, which had to make use of the Jews in order 
to meet them. 

As to the treatise of al-Jahi; v. now also E. Fritsch, " Islam und 
Christentum im Mittelalter ” (Beitrfige xur Gesohiohte der moslemisohen 
Folemik gegen das Christentum in arabischer Spraohe), Breslau, 1930 j he 
assigns the treatise of al-Jalii^ to the reign of the Caliph al-Ma*muu (813- 
833). Vide H, Hirschfeld, “ Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible,” JQR., 
xiii (1901), pp. 230-2, 239-40. Finkel characterizes this treatise as 
” unique in the whole range of Mohammedan polemical literature ” 
{Journal of the American OrtenUU Society, vol. xlvii (1927), pp. 312-328). 

• Among the medical men named in our sources there are, judging by 
names and designations, apparently no Jews. Vide b, al-Qifti, p. 104, 409 > 
Wuz., 244. Cf. J. Obermeyer, Vie Larsdachaft Babylonien, Frankfurt a.M., 
1929, pp. 270-2; H. Bowen, Ali b. Isa, the Oood Vizier, Cambridge, 1028, 
pp. 184, 191, 327, 331-2; B. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cambridge, 1929, 
pp. 140-2. 

‘ The influence of Christian secretaries and clerks must, in spite of the 
restriotive edict of al-Muqtadir, have been very powerful in ‘Abbasid admini¬ 
stration. The sonrCes note this fact with regret more than once. Christians 
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The evidence of the geographer Muqaddasi, together with 
the edict of the Caliph al-Mnqtadir,^ have hitherto been the 
only direct statements * we had concerning the occupations 
of the Jews in the tenth century ‘Abbasid empire. Now our 
new sources not only confirm these statements, but also 
supplement them considerably. The data now in our 
possession actually show us two Jews, Joseph b. Phineas and 
Aaron b. Amram, in the performance of theii jahbadh functions, 
and the part they were able to play in virtue thereof at the 
court of the Caliph al-Muqtadir. To these Jewish bankers 
we will now direct our attention. 

IV, Titles, Internal Organization, • and Period 

Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram are repeatedly 
mentioned in the sources as al-jahhadhan al-yahudiyydn, the 
two Jewish bankers,* or ai-iujjar, the merchants ‘; and each 
of them is also referred as jahbadh al-Ahwdz, the banker of the 
province of Ahwaz,® in which capacity they probably had to 
execute certain financial operations in connection with the 
revenue from this province. 

Those titles alone, to say nothing of the relative frequency 
of references to these Jews in the sources, indicate the important 
position occupied by them in the financial administration of 
the ‘Abbasid empire. It is confirmed by another title which 

i-r-i-.-.- - T.-,-. . cf Miak., 23, U3, 218 ; 

.. 1 ■, i ■■ 3 was even a Christian war" 

luinifitor, and chairman of the Biwan al-jaiah. 

> The passage from Qutb eU-Din Hanafi’s tl-i'lam 6i-a‘iom bait. aUah, 
ed. Buliq, 1303, p. 74, quoted by E. Fagnan in the above-mentioned 
wort (p. 306), was not accessible to me. Al-Muqtadii is praised there for 
having prohibited the admission of Jews and Christians to fiscal offices 
and the administration of crown land. 

• Therefore these notices are the only ones quoted by Jewish historians 
like Graetr, Did,now, Pinal,iirt. el,. Noteworthy is, in spite of all, the 
kook of ilie And, arinr Iri-n; R. Ghanima, Ta'rikh yahud cH-'lToq, 
Baghdad, 1924, pp. 98-140. 

• Arti., 74„ 1 Wuz; 79-81; Ton., ii. 81-^. 

‘ ri«.. 81,; Mitk.. 44, 66, 129; Ton., ii, 85, 4-8. 

‘ ir«a„ 81; Ton., ii, 84 ; ITia., 178. 
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Moarately describes the part they played. la the extremely 
en^hteoiog list of forms of address to the state and court 
officials of al-Muqtadir ^ the names of Joseph b. Phineas and 
Aaron b. Amram are also included and they are honoured with 
the title" Court Bankers ",jahdSndhat al-hadrat (» 
to whom a particular form of address was due. Undoubtedly 
these Court Bankers were privileged “ Hofjuden ”, whose 
relations with the Caliph and his Viziere were of the closest. 

Nearly in all the passages that tell us anything about 
dealings with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amr am, they 
are represented as acting conjointly. They are designated 
by the stereotyped formula of “ the two Jewish bankers or 
“ the merchants ”. The title “ Court Banker ” was bestowed 
upon both of them simultaneously. The state authorities, as 
we shall presently see, treat them as a unity, and when the 
Vizier is in need of money both are requested to appear at 
Court. The loan that the Vizier gets from them is granted 
by contract for a period of sixteen years, with both of them, 
with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, and even with 
their successors The punishment the Vizier 

threatens them with would have been borne by both of 
them, by Joseph b. Phineas as well as by Aaron b. Amram, 
and even by their heirs 

These indications suffice for us to infer that the two had 
formed themselves into a company and to regard them as 
a single firm.® This firm may have comprised others besides 

1 168-9. Besides these two Jews there was also a certain Zakariyya 

b. Yubanna upon whom the honour of this title was conferred, but we do 
not hear anything about him or his activity elsewhere. L. Massignon 
{La Passion d’al-HallAj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 266) thought that this Zakariyya 

»,i' ■■ T T. ‘V' •:■.=>’ T'-’ . e . ,, 

• Jfuz., 80„-8I,j ran., ii, 84„-86,. 

» Til. Oil 

ship ii',1 i!---1 "H. I . , -■ j.-j.- ,i :,, 

X, 324. During the Middle Ages formation of companies was frequent 
among European Jews also. Fule M. Hoffmann, Dtr Oeldhandd dtr 
dtvischen Judtm irn'MitteJalter, Lmpzig, 1910, p. 90. 
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Joseph b. Pbineas and Aaron b. Amiam. Stioh “others” 
are dearly alluded to in the above-mentioned expressions, 
meaning “ heirs ” and “ successors Presumably they were 
sons and other relatives of the two principals. Of a son 
of Aaron b. Amram, who acted as jahbadh at court, together 
with his father, there is express mention. ‘ 

The Vizier and the court generally must certainly have 
had a more or less concrete idea of those further partners of 
the banking firm, or they would presumably not have 
referred to them as they did. 

The sources do not tell us for what reasons those court 
bankers had organized themselves so as to form a firm, but 
perhaps it was because of the considerable financial require¬ 
ments they had to meet as Hofjuden, the carrying out of 
which seems to have been above the capacity of a single 
individual, especially as, in that time, the risk of considerable 
financial operations was particularly great.* In any case, 
we have here before us a single banking house, and in modern 
terminology it would probably be appropriate to designate 
it as Joseph, Aaron and Co., Joseph, Aaron and heirs, or 
Joseph, Aaron and successors, Head Office, BaghdadA 

We are not only enabled to make statements as to the 
inner organization of that banking firm, but are also in a 
position to define in a more precise way the period of time 
in which these Jewish bankers were demonstrably connected 
with the Court. 

First of all we possess a direct testimony to the terminus 

> Mitk., 128. 

• There will bo much to e»y about the internal management o£ this 
banking house later on, when its functions will he dealt with. 

• In Baghdad there was a particular quarter where the money-changers 

and bankers were to be found. This “ Wall Street ” of ^as 

called “‘Aun-Street ” ^yi\ Cf. Tan., i, p. 204; Mitk., 247-8; 
/rstod. i. see : of. Itiamie CvUnre, 1931, p. 671. May not our Court Jews 
Uve had their ofBces in this street f This street is not mentioned either 
in Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbatid CaliphaU, Oxtord, IBOO, or in 
M. Streck, Die alte Landeehafl Babylon, leyden, 1900. 
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a fuo of their activity as court bankers,^ namelfy, according 
to at-Tanfikhi, who says: “ The two (i.e. Joseph b. Phinecfs 
and Aaron b. Amram) were appointed in the time of 
‘TJbaidaMh h. Yaihyd al-Khaqdm.” But this statement, 
useful as it is, can only concord with the other facts and 
dates given in the Arab sources if we regard the name 
‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya as a textual error and read instead 
Muhammcd b. ‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya. 

‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya * was Vizier under the Caliph al- 
Mutawakkil from 852 to 868 and under the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
from 867 to 875. But the negative attitude taken by those 
two sovereigns towards the admission of ahl adh-dhimma into 
civil service is too well known to admit of the assumption 
that Jews could have occupied high offices during their reigns, 
still less that Jews would have been appointed to high offices 
just by them. And apart from its inherent improbability 
there is no evidence whatever in the sources to support such 
a supposition. On the other hand, Mohammed b. Yahya, 
the son of ‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya, was one of al-Muqtadir’s 
Viziers (911-12) and lived just during the period when we 
hear for the first time concrete data about these Jews and 
their activities. It is almost impossible to assume that their 
activities took place more than thirty years before any sources 
mention them ; rather must their appointment as court-Jews 
have taken place when Mohammed b. ‘Ubaidallah was already 
Vizier, i.e. somewhere between 911 and 912 a.c. The facts 
do agree with that, for the first financial transaction of these 
Jews to be mentioned in our sources took place in the year 
908, and was carried out with the Vizier b. al-Furat,® probably 


^ This statement ie only to be found in a single place, namely, in part viii 
of at-Tarifikhi’s Niatnoar cU-Muia^ra, published only two years ago by 
D. S. Margoliouth {Revue de VAcadimie Arabe d Damas, 1930, p. 84). 

• Vide Zambaiir, ibid., pp. 6, 7, 12; Encydopmdia o/ Islam, ii, s.v. 

' Wuz; 80; Tan., ii, 80. Bearding Him, vide Bncpdopcsdia of Islam, 
ii, B.V., and E. de Zambanr, Manvel de OdndcUogie el de Chronoloqie pour 
rhistoire de I’Islam, Hannover, 1927. A monograph on this Vizier would 
be a valuable counterpart to the meritorioua work of H. Bowen, The Life 
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some years before the tide of court-bankers—^no doubt in 
recognition, not in anticipation of services rendered—^was 
conferred upon them. During the following years we hear 
about them again and again, especially in 913,*^ 918,* 921,* 
923,* 924,® and this is a further confirmation of our hypothesis. 

After their appointment they seem to have been in 
continuous contact with the court till 923. Perhaps the 
dismissal of the Vizier b. al-Furat in 924-5, after his third 
term of oflfice, accounts for the silence of the sources after 
923 on the subject of this firm, whose patron and most 
important “ client ” he was. Although on the other hand we 
are explicitly informed that “ they were not dismissed until 
their death the latter may have taken place about this 
time. From this we can infer the terminus ad quern of their 
activities.* In any case, al-Muqtadii’s reign must be 
considered as the period in which these activities took place. 

We may now attempt to determine what these operations 
consisted in. 

and Tima of ‘AU b. ‘ha, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 1928, and to that of 
H. GottsohalU, Die Madara’ijjiin, Hamburg, 1931. Vide also the short 
but excellent characterization of this Vizier by A. Mez, Die Itenaieeance dee 
Jalam, pp. 87-9. 

‘ Ton., ii, 85 ; Wuz., 81. 

* -Arib, 74. 

• Mitt., 79. The privileged position at court of Aaron b. Amram can 

also be seen from the fact that he appears in the inner palace, as related in 

Milk., 79 (reproduced in ‘Arib, 91), in connection with the trial of al-^allaj 
as one of the usual visitors, as a matter of course. Cf. the story of 
b. Zanji, apiid L. Massignon, Quatre textes inedita relatifa d la biograp^ 
d’al-IlaUaj, Paris. 1914, p. 9 (Arab text); h. Massignon, La Pasaion d’al- 
Haliaj, Paris, 1922, p. 266, It follows, indeed, from this passage that 
Aaron b. Amram was in chaige of the state-prisoner al-Hallaj. Cf. L. 
Massignon, L'influence, etc., p. 3. Cf. Miak., 128, where Aaron b. Amram 
and his sonfjlA^I) are to be found in the residence of the Vizier 
al-Khaqani. 

‘ Milk., 112. 

* Milk., 128, where Aaron b. Amram appears together with his son. 

• Vide Tan., ii, 85. 

’ We will see further on that after the death of the two principals their 
sons and grandsons took over the affairs. They aye called in the sources 
“successors” and “heirs” (W«z., 801; Tan., ii, 84ff.). 

(To be continued.) 










The Travels of Ippolito Desideri 

Br GroSBPPE TUCCI 

OIR CHAELES BELL has given in this Journal (July, 
p. 710) a detailed account of this important book^ on 
Tibet, which, though already edited in Italian by Puini, has 
remained for many years insufSciently known. It is not, 
therefore, my purpose to write a new review of the book. 

I only want to point out some mistakes which are to be found 
in the notes of the editor, and this I do not with the intention 
to criticize the diligent work of Dr. De Filippi, but to correct 
some wrong statements which could easily be accepted 
without further investigation by readers imperfectly 
acquainted with things Tibetan. 

p. 379, n. 20. It would have been better to state that 
the information of Strachey is wrong. Ngari {mm' ris) is 
usually called in Tibetan writings Ngari khorsum {-bskor 
gsum). It comprehends Purang {sfu ram), Guge, also called 
2ah 5uh (including Gartok, Toling, etc.), and Mar3nil. In 
the old inscriptions of Ladakh, Mar yul is the general name for 
the westernmost portion of Ngari. See for instance the 
inscription of bDe legs rnam rgyal at Skyurbuchan (c’os rgyal 
j>o mar yul dims gluh rnams gdir rgyal sras bDe legs rnam 
rgyal stod). The question will be fully discussed in my 
Collection of Tibetan Imcriptiom. In more recent times the 
usual form is Manyul, though Mahyul was originally the 
name of a district near Kirong (skyid groh) on the Nepalese 
frontier. 

p. 379, n. 24. Gartok is but a summer camp, while Gar 
gunsa is the winter residence. After the big fair of October, 
Gartok is practically deserted. 

p. 381, n. 31. This note is very defective and ought to 

^ An Account oj Tibet. The travelB of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S.J., 
1712-1727, edited by Filippo de Filippi (The Broadway Travellers). 
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be rewritten. Tibetan studies have so progressed during the 
last years that we may expect a more accurate exposition of 
Tibetan literature than that contained in this note. The 
bKa’ agyur is not translated from the Chinese (except a few 
treatises), but from Sanscrit. The Bum is not an edition of 
the same “reduced to twelve volumes”. Bum is the usual 
name for the Prajna-paramita in 100,000 verses just as Gya- 
stonpa {brgyad aioh pa) designates the other redaction of the 
same book in 8,000 verses. These treatises are not condensed 
editions of the bKa’ agyur, but separate works included in 
it. But, since they are supposed to contain the very essence 
of Buddhism, they are very often separately printed and 
deposited in small temples or in private • chapels {lha k'ah, 
c'os k'aii) instead of the complete set of the bKa’ agyur, 
which is generally so expensive that only big monasteries or 
rich people can aflord to have it printed. Nartand is, of course, 
for Narthang {sNar Van). It is impossible to state that “the 
total result (of the Tangyur) is very inferior to the recon¬ 
struction of the Buddhist Lamaist religion made by Desideri.” 
The Tangyur {bsTan g^ur) contains, in fact, the only key for 
understanding the mystic doctrines upon which Tibetan 
religious experiences are based and it throws a great side¬ 
light upon Indian culture. 

p. 386, n, 5. That Thi-song De-tsen went, with his conquests, 
as far as the Bay of Bengal is quite unknown to me. 

p. 392, n. 22. The sect of the Sakya pa {sa skya p(i, 
called after the monastery of Sa skya) has nothing to do with 
the Dukpa (gBrug pa), nor is this an offshoot of the 
Nying-mapa {rNin ma pa). The Sakya sect was, as known, 
founded by the great Saskya Paij-c’en, while the aBrug pa 
is a Rubsect of the bKa’ rgyud pa, the founder of which, in 
Tibet, was Marpa, the master of Milaraapa. Even Waddell— 
whose information must always be used with caution—has 
settled the relation of the various sects fairly exactly. Why 
Teshu lama and not Tashi lama ? 

p. 394, n. 25. Sron-tsan Gam-po is, of course, the same 
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a» Song tsen Gam-po of n. 7 at p. 387 ; hia neCtne ie really 
q)elt Srofi btean sgam po. 

p. 396, n. 28, “ Kings of Ladak ” is evidently a misprint 
for Kings of Tibet. 

p. 397, n. 36. De c’og is for bDe mc’og that is Samvara. 
The bsTan agyur contains a large literature concerning the 
mystic experiences connected with his cult. 

p. 4-02, n. 54. The question of the origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet is more complex than the author supposes. The 
researches of Francke (not Franke as it is written in the note) 
and those of Hoemle did not exactly clear up many of the 
obscure points, as he says. The prototype of the Tibetan 
alphabet is to be found in India and not in Khotan as Francke 
stated. The article by Laufer printed in the Journal of 
American Oriental Society, 1918, pp. 34-46, dealing with 
this subject should be consulted. Devanagiri and Devanagri 
are, of course, for Devanagari. 

p. 403, n. 55. It is not true that “ most of the medical 
notions of the Tibetans seem originally to have come from 
China 

The founder of the Tibetan medicine, and at the same time 
the writer of many treatises on medicine which still enjoy 
a great authority in Tibet, I mean gYu t’og yon tan mgon po, 
studied medicine at Nalanda. This statement, contained in 
his biography, is supported by the very many treatises 
translated from Sanscrit and preserved in the bsTan agyur, 
and by the perusal of the most famous manual of medicine, 
the Vaidurya snon po, by the sDe srid Sans rgyas rgya mts’o. 

p. 404, n. 63. Whatever might be the original connection 
between the two words, rm pa " bones ” is quite different 
from rus pa = rgyud pa “ lineage, family ”. 

p. 408, n. 65. The ceremony alluded to is the p’o ba, which 
consists in the projection of the consciousness of the dead 
into a new form of existence, as a rule a paradise. A good 
description of this rite may be found in Madame David 
Neel’s Mystiques et Magidens du Tibet, p. 14. 
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p. 414, n. 12. The Kadampa has nothing to do with tiw 
red sect. Kadampa (ftKa gdatns pa or shags gsar ma) is 
called the school started by Ati4a aBrom ston and Rin c en 
bzaP po. The sect was, after Tson k’a pa, absorbed into the 
Qelugpas. 

p. 416, n 14. Ati^a, or better Dipamkara Atiia, though 
for some time the abbot of Nalanda, was not a monk of 
Magadha, but of Bengal. He was born in fact in the village 
of VajrayoginI in the Vikrampur district, which still exists. 
The place was visited by me in December, 1926. There are 
still heaps of rums ; Buddhist images, now worshipped by 
the villagers as Hindu gods, can still be seen- in the place. 
Of course, as stated above, the Kadampa has nothing to do 
with the Sakya pa; they are two quite distinct and 
independent sects. 

Tseng Khapa did not codify the Tantras in his Lam rim. 

This book is nothmg else but an exposition of the mystical 
realization of the supreme truth according to the method of 
the school of Maitreya and Asauga, and it is chiefly based 
upon the Abhisamayalahkara of Maitreya. 

p. 417, n. 16. The “doctrine of Metempsychosis and 
Karma ” cannot be called Vedantic, but it is pan-Indian. 

p. 417, n. 17. As stated by Sir Charles Bell, Dorjedan 
{rdo rje gdan] is Bodhgaya, the place which, even now, Tibetan 
pilgrims do not fail to visit in their travels to India. 

p. 418, n. 25. Padmasambhava has not been neglected 
by writers on Tibetan subjects ; it will suffice to mention the 
names of Laufer and Griinwedel. He did not accept the cult 
of Avalokitesvara, but on the contrary the school of the 
Gelugpas, when firmly established in Tibet, revised the 
literature dealing with Padmasambhava and introduced 
into it the mention of AvalokiteSvara. The Padma Than-yig, 
which the author mentions, shows clear traces of such 
a revision and of many an interpolation. The chief god of 
the school of Padmasambhava is Kun tu bzan po, that is 
Samantabhadra. Urgyen is not derived from Udyana, but 
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from Ut^jana. Laufer did not translate the Padma Thafi- 
yig, bat a chapter of the Pad ma bka’ t’ab. 

The index of Tibetan words must also be revised. First of 
all there is some inconsistence in the transcription of the 
Tibetan terms; we find, for instance, ’Bras sjmng and Bras 
Jjongs for 'Bras spung and ’Bras Ijongs or spun and Ijoh. 
’Bras ma Ijongs is for ’Bras mo Ijoh. 

p. 458 s.v. CdUmgsda ; in Tibetan there is no plural 
termination like gzhags. bKa’ bhn Sag indicates the council- 
house of the four bKa’ hlon ; it is therefore equivalent to 
bKa’ Sag. 

p. 468 s.v. Ce-Thang is not rTser-thang but rise T'afi. 

p. 460 s.v. Dorje cannot be said to be the thunderbolt of 
Siva. The weapon or the symbol of Siva is the trident 
trUvJla and the Dorje is the symbol of Vajrapapi. 

p. 461 s.v. Gnakpd ; according to the system of tran¬ 
scription, adopted in the book, the Tibetan spelling would be 
ngags pa and not Gnags pa. 

p. 461 s.v. <?nen drd ; it must be han ggro instead of hah-’gro, 
or according to the transcription adopted ; ngan ’gro. 

p. 463 s.v. Ka-scioa ; instead of bKa sho ba should be 
bKa' shag pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Kien ; instead of rKyan it must be rKyen. 

Ibid. s.v. Kiepu-cciung-Ki ritnba ; cciung is no% ’byung 
“ to be born ”, but c’uh small, inferior, as opposed to e’en po 
“ superior ” and to bring (viz. abrih) “ middle ” to be foimd 
in the same page. 

p. 465 s.v. lee n-bree; for Las-bras read las ’bras. 

p. 466 s.v. Longh-kii; for lons-shu it should be Long 
(Lon) sku. This expression cannot be translated “the Lha 
of riches ”. It is a well-known technical term corresponding 
to Sambhogakdya, viz. to the second of the three bodies of 
Buddha. It is the aspect of Buddha which appears during 
the meditation. 

Ibid. s.v. lungh-tSn ; it must be lung bstan not hm bstan pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Mani Kambum ; it cannot be translated “ the 
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hundred thousand precepts of Mani ” but of the “ mani ”, 
viz. concerning the meaning and the value of the famous 
mantra in six syllables: “ om mani-j>adme Mm.” 

p. 467 s.v. xVffitao ; not srngi but ngags, the mantra- 
section of the Tantras. 

p. 468 s.v. Pruu-ku; it cannot be translated “ a Lha 
assuming various shapes”, but it denotes the third body of 
the Buddhas, viz. the nirnmia-kdya, that is the apparitional 
body. 

p. 470 s.v. so-soi Kieu rimbd ; it is not so soi skye gnas rim 
pa, but so soi skye bu rim pa, and cannot be translated as 
the grade or condition of every kind of birth ”, but it 
corresiwnds to Sanscrit jyrthagjana, prophams. 

p. 471 s.v. Tin-eing-brSemre-n-gyunva ■, it is not 
‘‘ unconnected ” but just the contrary, and corresponds to 
“ pralltyrisamutpdda”, the law of causal connection which 
represents the very essence of Buddhist doctrine. 

p. 471 s.v. Tluimce-Khicngba; it is neither mihd-med 
nor Thans ehod, but the very common thams cad “ all ”. 

The book is so important and contains so much valuable 
information about Tibet and Tibetan rehgion and customs 
that it is likely to have a wide circulation among geographers, 
ethnologists, and scholars interested in the history of religion. 
It is therefore necessary that in a second edition these mistakes 
should be corrected. 

128. 



Some Unknown Isma'Ui Authors and their 
Works ^ 

By HUSAIN F. AL-HAMDANT 

I 

W HEN Grifiini published an account of the latest 
acquisition of a “collection of South-Arabian MSS.” 
by the Ambrosian Library, Milan,® the distinguished 
orientalist, Ignaz Goldziher, to whom oriental scholarship 
is indebted for his able researches on the doctrines and history 
of the Isma'ills, welcomed the news, for most of the informa¬ 
tion on the subject of the Isma'ilis he and his forerunners 
were able to communicate to us was derived either from 
inadequate sources or from the anti-Isma‘Ill polemical 
literature. Similarly, Professor Louis Massignon expressed 
the hope that modern scholars would throw further light 
on the history of the Isma'ilis and their doctrine by study 
of this literature.® 

I intend to describe here a part of this literature, 
which being the property of my family is accessible to me. 
The Ambrosian Library of Milan has, according to what one 
gathers from Grif&ni, acquired only a few MSS., but the 
collections of the Isma'Ili Da'wat both in the Yemen and 
India have preserved a considerable amount of literature, 
which the Ambrosian collection does not contain. 

Now the question arises as to how these works, written in 
different countries, at different times, under different circum¬ 
stances, came to be preserved in a remote corner of Arabia, 

* This is the full text ol a lecture delirered at the Hebrew Uuivereity, 
Jerusalem, Paleatiue, on Sunday, the 29th November, 1031. 

* ZDMQ. Ixix, p. 80 : “ Die jOngste sudarabieche Sammlung hat una 
noch eine angenebme Uberraschung bereitet. Dieaelbe enth&lt nikmlicb 
einige Handaohriften von Werken, welohe der vielseitigen zaiditisoben 
Literatur SUdarabiens ganz £remd aind.” 

* Egqniate d'une b^liogmphie QarmtUe, A Volume of Oriental Spudiee 
presented to E. Q. Browne, 1922, p. 332. 
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after these had fallen into oblivion in their birth-places. The 
answer to this question is given in the history of the Isma'lti 
Ds'wat as related by its own historian *: I will confine myself, 
therefore, to mentioning just that phase of its history which 
is connected with the origin of this literature. 

The political life of the Fatimid kingdom under al-Mustanrir 
billah in the eleventh century was in disorder. Anarchy, 
revolts, wars, famine, economic mismanagement had shaken 
the foundations of the State. In the time of al-Musta‘li, the 
solidarity of the Isma'Ili DaVat was shattered on account 
of the controversy on the dispute concerning the succession 
to the Khilafat and Imamat between the partisans of Musts'll 
and Niznr. A serious split was caused in the united Isma'Ili 
Da'wat, with the result that Nizar and his followers seceded 
from the main stock and formed a rival organization. They 
tried to overthrow the government of Musta'li and remodel the 
oflBcial Isma'Ili system, which had become conventionalized, 
by introducing into it the revolutionary methods of the 
Qarmatians. A great impetus was given to this movement by 
vigorous men like the Da'i al-Hasan b. as-Sabbah, the formid¬ 
able leader of the Assassins of Alamut. The activities of the 
l^izarids after the disruption of the Fafimid Empire in Egypt 
were mostly transferred to Persia, whereas those of the 
old school were confined to the Yemen. The develop¬ 
ment of the literature of the Nizarid Isma'Ilis is known to 
us to some extent through the researches of De Goeje,- 
Guyard, Goldziher, Browne, Ivanow, and others; but here 
1 am concerned with the story of the transference of the 
literature of the official Isma'Ili Da'wat from Egypt to 
the Yemen. Al-Arair bi’llah, who succeeded al-Musta‘li in the 
Khilafat, was assassinated by a band of Nizarid conspirators. 
Before his death he entrusted the affairs of State to the 

* The I)4'I IdriB 'Imadu'd-dio al-Anf (died in a.h. 872 = a.d. 1468), 
the hetd of the Yemenite wrote the history of the Da'wat entitled 

in seven volnmes, Suxhatu’l-afUr and Saudatu'l-a^iJlAr. 
The former two works have been preserved in my collection and the last- 
named in the Leaden University Library No. 1972. . 
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Wazir ‘Abdu’l-Majid and made him regent for hk young 
son, at-Tai3^b> appointed the Da‘i Ibn Madian, the 
Babu'UAhwab} as the trustee and guardian of 

the young Imam. ‘Abdu’l-Majid, however, assumed the 
office of Khilafat for himself. Ibn Madian, realizing the 
danger, concealed the person of the young Imam at-Taiyib 
and retired from the theatre of pubhe life. There is no 
authoritative record of the whereabouts of at-Taiyib or his 
descendants, but it is believed by the Isma'ilfs of the Yemenite 
school that an Imam descended from at-Taiyib will appear 
some time.® 

Thus the old school of the Isma'ilis disappeared once and 
for all from Egypt, but found in the Yemen a new arena for 
its activities. The fact that Egypt and the Yemen were 
united by bonds of political and religious friendships is well 
attested by constant commrmications between the countries. 
Long before ‘All the Sulaihid made himself independent on 
the summits of al-Masar and proclaimed himself to be the 
emissary of the Fafimid al-Mustansir in the Yemen, there 
existed relations, though secret, between the Isma'ilis of the 
Yemen and the headquarters of the Farimid Da‘wat at 
Cairo. The Yemenite Da‘i Idris ‘Imadu'd-din in his history 
of the Isma'ili Da'wat produced a correspondence of historical 
interest which passed between the Sulaihids and the Fatimids.® 
The ^ulaihids were ardent upholders of the Fatimid doctrine, 
and there had been a constant exchange of emissaries, 
ambassadors, agents, generals, missionaries, royal presents, 
etc., between Egypt and the Yemen. 

The Da‘i Idris relates on the authority of the Da‘i 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (died in a.h. 596 = a.d. 1199) 
that ‘All the §ulaihid sent a deputation under the 
leadership of Lamak b. Malik, the grand Qadi of the 

‘ The highest dignitary next to the Imam in the J)aV»t. 

‘ See my note on p. 128 of JRAS., Jannuy, 1932. 

* This correspondence is also preserved by the DaVst of the Yemen in a 
book entitled ae-8ijiU&iu‘l-Muttanfiriya, a copy of which is now in the 
possession of the School of Oriental Studies. 
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Yemen, to al-Mustanair for permission to proceed to Egyptj 
Lamak was stationed in the house of al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din 
a^-ajrazi,» the Bab of the Imam. Every time Lamak 
desired the fulfilment of the mission with which he was 
entrusted, the Imam gave the characteristic reply that winter 
was approaching near.* Five winters passed, one after another, 
and every time the Imam’s reply was the same. During the 
period of his stay, the Qadi Lamak, however, received from 
al-Mu aiyad instructions » which determined the future policy 
and activities of the Isma‘ili Da‘wat in the Yemen. 
Al-Mu’aiyad was one of the last great representatives of the 
Da'wnt. whose Influenct' stretched beyond Egypt. We have 
thus reason to assert that it was through al-Mu’aiyad and 
Lamak that the Ua'wat literature written in Egypt, Persia, 
and elsewhere, durmg Futimid times, was transferred from 
Egypt to the Yemen. The Yemen was the only country 
which was safe, on account of the political power the (Julaihids 
then wielded, for the preservation of this literature. 

The natural desire for self-preservation caused the Isma'ilis 
of the Musta’lian school to transmit their literature to the 
Yemen, where ruled their co-religionists - the powerful 
§ulaihids. This is further supjwrted by the fact that all 
■vestiges of this school disappeared from North Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, ‘Iraq, Persia, from wherever the Fatimid propaganda 
was spread or the Fatimid influence was exerted. After 
al-Amir's deutli, the political power passed into the hands 
of 'Abdu 1-Msjid and his supporters, the arch-enemies 
of the old Da'wat. The Ayyubids, who succeeded the 
Fatimids in the sovereignty of Egypt, tried to annihilate 
completely these heretics jnr cxceUefux. 

* See belos', pp. 375-6. 

* Idris expUins tU»t el-Mustaiieir prophesied the assassination of 
Lamak's master a«-^ulaifil. 

* J; a-JI S,j-*r5li ^iJi jjU V ol»i i-u 

“ t} ^ ^ dL, (Idrto 

'Imido’d-din, ‘C/ySttv’l-aj^r. vii, p. 103). 
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The ppwei of the ^ulaihids in the Yemen, hhwever, did not 
last long; for after 'the glorious reign of the great Queen 
Saiyida Arwa,‘ the Yemen became divided into various small 
independent principalities. The queen had, however, wisely 
separated in her own lifetime the functions of the State from 
those of the Da'wat. Lamak and, after his death, his son 
Yahya, assisted her in the administration of the affairs 
of the Da‘wat. After the concealment of at-Taiyib, she 
appointed ]^u’aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da‘i 
{ad-Da‘I’l-Mutlaq) in the ensuing period of solar *; thus 
the Da'wat has been carried on ever sinc6 that time in the 
name of at-Taiyib. 

The Da'is have on various occasions made attempts to 
seize political authority, but their plans for a hierarchy similar 
to or even less powerful than that of the Sulaihids were never 
realized. Throughout the history of the Da‘wat. it appears 
that there was no love lost between the Zaidis and the Isma'ilis. 
Idris ‘Imadu’d-din, in his historical works, gives a long and 
gruesome description of the conflicts of the Da'wat with the 
formidable power of the Zaidis. Until recently, during the 
Great War, they made common cause with those forces which 
were opposed to the Zaidis. The Da‘wat feared persecution 
by its enemies and the constant state of war in which it 
engaged itself or was engaged by force of circumstances, 
made it an exclusive society.® 

By the very nattire of its secret esoteric doctrines the 
Da'wat, from the early times of the Qarmatians through all 

* Sec ray paper “ The Lile and Times »l Queen Saiyidah Arwa the 
§ulaiUid of the Yemen” ; JBCAS. 1931, pp. 505 ff. 

“ See note on p. I2S of JRAS., January, 1932. 

• After I delivered this lecture in Jerusalem, I visited the Yemen, to 

study the historical monuments and present conditions of the country— 
particularly of which was the theatre of the activities of the 

^ulaihids and-of the Da'wat. The high peaks of the eastern side of the 
Mountain of Haraz ha,ve been the stronghold of the DA'udi lama'ills. 

Even to-day when the Yemen has the benefit of the strong rule of Imam 

YaUya, Isma'ilis form themselves by force of habit and ciroumstsmoe into 
t very exclusive'unit, inaccessible to all who do not belong to their group. 
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tliege centuries, constituted a quasi-masonic organization. 
In tie Yemen, the practice of secrecy, however, became more 
rigorous on account of the political vicissitudes of the Da'wat. 
Fearing the destruction of the literature of the Ds‘wat, its 
misuse, and misinterpretation, it became in course of time 
traditional practice to keep its records in strict secrecy. In 
all books on esoterics ((a'wtl and ha^at), stress is laid upon 
the rule that any person initiated into the cult must not reveal 
its secrets to anyone who is not deserving (mustdhiqq or ahl). 
The Da'wat is, thus, a thoroughly organized body, in which 
every member and dignitary (Aodd), from the neophyte 
[mugtajib) up to the Absolute Da‘i, is responsible to his superior 
dignitary (mufid) who acquaints him with the mysteries of 
the Da'wat (called fUjl jl_^1) only when the disciple 
m the superior's opinion is fit for gradual initiation. This 
explains the statement of Griffini's informant about the 
Isma'ilis' desire to have the Da‘wat-books at all costs, if by 
chance they happened to fall into the bands of non-members.* 
It is this secrecy which confined this literature for centuries 
to oblivion and withheld it from the learned world. 

Fortunately, however, the members of the Da'wat never 
discontinued its study, for the assimilation of its wisdom 
was regarded as the performance of intellectual prayers 
oL-Jl), as opposed to the Islamic obligatory 
ritual or it being the 

fundamental rule that the two should go hand in hand. 
The office of the Absolute Da‘i since the concealment (satar) 
of at-Taiyib has continued to represent the Imam of the 
time. During this period, the Absolute Da'i is the 
custodian of the accumulated knowledge of the Da'wat, 
which he spreads among its members. Since the Imam wai 
in concealment, no origmal work in esoterics could be under- 
t^en without his sanction (Mn) ; the only way to keep 
‘ the light of knowledge " burning was, therefore, to study 
' ZUMG. Ixix, pp. 80 seq. 
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the existing hteratuie. This is, perhaps, the reason why 
• a considerable literature produced in the Yemen during the 
ensuing period of satar is based on the works of the authors 
who flourished during Fatimid times. 

An historical survey of this Uterature as based on MSS. 
preserved in the collections of the Da'wat in the Yemen and 
India is necessary as a preliminary towards our study of this 
important branch of Islamic science. In this outline, I restrict 
myself, however, to showing the outstanding characteristics 
of the authors, without trying to give a full biographical 
account of them or to define their position in Islamic litera¬ 
ture as a whole. Separate treatment of each author will be 
necessary for the better understanding of the history of this 
literature, and at the same time of the development of the 
Isma'ill doctrme. It will be then possible to appreciate 
not only the development of Isma'ill thought, from the first 
revolutionary movement of the Qarmatians up to our own 
times, but also the relations of the Da'wat to other currents 
of Isma'ill thought and to the intellectual life of the whole 
of Islam. This is just a preliminary attempt towards making 
a future, more detailed bibliography.* I shall, however, 
be satisfied, if my stray observations give an insight into some 
important writings of hitherto unknown authors, which have 
been preserved. 

II 

Among the earhest authors whose works have been preserved 
is Abu Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan ar-Kazi * (died in a.h. 322 = 
A.D. 933). At this particular period of Islamic history, the 
revolutionary activities of the Isma'ilis were undergoing 

I There also exists a bibliography (called al-Fihruit) of most of the 
Da'wat books by Isma'il b. ‘Abdu’r-Roaul, an Isma'ili author of the 
eleventh century a.h. My information is, however, derived from the 
collection of the MSS. of the lote Saiyidi Muhammad ‘Ali al-Hamd&ni 
al-Ya‘buri, which is entitled ajUxII 

* According to Ibn ^ajar al-‘Asqalam, Litdnu’l-Mizdn, p. 164 (letter 
'alif, KTo. 623), the full name of Abu Ratim is Ahmad b. fjiamm&d b. Ahmad 
al-Wassimi al-Laithl. 
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a gradual but remarkable transformation. With the establish* 
ment of the Fafiimid State by al-Mahdi in North Africa, the 
Isma'ili movement, which aimed at a politico-intellectual 
upheaval in Islam, assumed a graver and more conservative 
attitude towards the then existing institutions of Islam. 
The Da'wat, which once aimed at the destruction of the 
‘Abbasid Khilafat. now defended the claims of the Fafimids. 
With the assumption of power, we notice in the works of the 
Da'is of this pf^riod a tendency towards drifting from their 
revolutionary and eclectic principles to a liberal yet conven¬ 
tional conservatism. It would be a mistake to believe that 
the Da'wat aimed only at ieonoclasm; on the contrary, it 
wanted to institute a hierarchy over which the' people of the 
House of Muharama<l {Mul-bak) had a control. The goal 
was reached in the establishment of the Fatimid Kingdom 
in North Africa by al-Mahdi billah in a.h. 297. It became then 
the duty of the Da'wat to assume the task of defending the 
faith as well as to help the State. The Da‘i Abu Hatim belongs 
to the group of those early missionaries and authors who were 
the spokesmen of the official Da'wat. Against the attacks of 
the arch-heretic, the physician and philosopher Muhammad b. 
Zakariya'r-RazI (Rhazes), the Da‘I Abu Hatim, in his book, 
A‘lamu'n-mibuwi(<(U,' defended the cause of religion and 
maintained the principle of prophethood. Abu Hatim had 
also a personal discussion with his contemporary and towns¬ 
man, Rhazes, on this subject. His KUdb al-Isldh is meant 
to be an improvement {isldh) upon an-Nasafi's (also called 
an-Na ldish abil work al-Mahml.^ He criticizes NasafI in 
respect of some of his metaphysical conclusions, such as the 
precedence of Qadd (Fate or P\ilfilment) over Qadar 

’ As based <in this work, Ur. Paul Kraus in his Antrittsvorlesung Eluista 
und die irhimiKke Aufklarung, delivered at the University of Berlin on 
25th April, 1932, expliiined for the first time Rhazes’ attitude towards 
Islam and religions. 

• This work is mentioned by Baghdadi in Farq. pp. 267, 277, as also 
by Nasir-i-Khusraw in Zadu'l Miuafirin, Berlin, p. 276, but unfortunately 
does not exist in the collections of the Da’wat so far as I have been able 
to asoertain. , 
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(Predestination), the incomplete nature of the emanation 
of the Second (the Soul) from the First (Intelligence), the 
dissociation of law (^n‘at) from the first Ndtiq (i.e. Adain), 
and the like. The Da‘i Sijistani, however, came to the help 
of his teacher, NasaK, and defended him in a work called 
an-Nusrat} No mention of an-Nasafi or his work is made in 
al-Isldh, but it was al-Kinnani who later furnished us with 
this information in his ar-Riyad,^ which is an attempt 
to reconcile as far as possible the opposite viewpoints of 
ar-Razi and as-Sijistani. In this controversy we have a clear 
indication as to how in the beginning of the development 
of the Isma'ili doctrine free thought and philosophical 
speculations were encouraged and religious and intellectual 
discussions undertaken without any great restraint or 
convention. 

One of his works, az-Zinat.,^ whose name is also 
communicated to \i8 by Ibnu'n-Nadim. is a dictionary of 
technical Islamic terms and expressions. It appears that 
the book was meant for the general public as a guide on 
Islamic nomenclature, because the author has taken much 
care to conceal his identity with the Isma'ili school of thought. 

Ill 

We have seen that the question of the necessity or otherwise 
of prophethood was engaging the attention of learned circles 
in the Islamic world at this particular period of its history 
on account of the discussions set afoot by philosophers and 
free-thinkers. Abu Ya'qub as-Sijistanl * is another pioneer 
exponent of the Da'wat and defender of Islam, who tried 
philosophy itself as a weapon against critics of religion. He 

' This work is also said to hare been lost. 

’ See below, p. 374. 

’ Ibim’n-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, p. 189; Idris Tmodu’d-din, 
'Vyiin, v, pp. 260-3 ; GrifSni, ZDMO. Irix, p. 87 ; Massignon, Eaquiaae, 
p. 332. Ibnu’n-Nadim (p. 189} also mentions the name of kitab al-Jami', 
by Abu Hatim, but it is not preserved. 

* AI-Kruni, Hind, ed. Sachau, p. 32; Bagdad!, Farj, p. 267; 
Massignon, Eaquisse, p. 332. 



was one of the early philosophers and thinkers of Islam, 
whose share in the development of philosophy in Isma'ilism 
is considerable. He and his teacher, an-Nasafi, were executed 
in the great trial of Isma'ili Da‘is, in Turkestan in the 
year a.h. 331.* In his IMdtun-nubuuimU the principle 
of prophethood is upheld from various viewpoints. 

Several works of SijistanI dealing with philosophical and 
theological subjects have been preserved. Among these, 
I might just mention a typical work of SijistanI, 
entitled al-YanahV. Some of the problems discussed are: 
the Essence (huwiyat) of the Supreme God {al-Mtihdi ‘); 
the world of Intelligence and Soul; the indestructibility 
and immobility of the Intelligence, the address of the 
Intelligence to the Soul; the Soul, the Spheres, and their 
functions ; the creation of the Physical World and Man; 
the meanings of Paradise and the Fire ; the significance 
of the Islamic Formula of ShahMat. of the Cross, their 
identification {ittifdq): the Qa’im and Eschatology. 

The arrangement of the subject of this work and some 
others shows that the systems developed by the later Da'is 
have been consistent with the lines drawn by SijistanI. When 
we com{mre the system of the last great compendium of the 
Da'wat, entitled, Zahrul-Ma'dm, with the arrangement of 
the subjects of al-Yandbd'. we find that the fundamentals 
of this remarkable system were determined in the works 
of SijistanI. 

IV 

The long reign of al-Mu‘izz lidini’llah was the golden age 
in the history of the Fatimid Kingdom in many respects. 
There flourished at his court great statesmen, generals, poets, 
and men of letters. The Fatimid Da'wat of Mu'izz could, 
however, boast of having produced two great Arabs who 
played no mean part in the development of the Isma'IlI 
doctrine. For the Da'wat literature it was a period of whole¬ 
hearted islamization. The Isma'IlI system of jurisprudence 
> BajJidadi, Farq. p. 267. 
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was for the first time standardized by AW ^aaW an- 
KtL^man b. Muhammad at-Tam!mi.^ He was a contemporary 
of Al-Mahdl, al-Qa’im, al-Mansur, and al-Mu‘izz, and became 
virtually the Grand QadI of the Fatimid Empire when al-Mu‘izz 
went from al-Mansuriya to Cairo. Amongst his many works 
on theological jurisprudence,* the most important is his kUab 
Da‘a’imu’l-IsUm in two volumes written at the suggestion 
of al-Mu‘izz. All the traditions and sayings are traced back 
to Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Baqir and Ja'far b. Muhammad 
as-Sadiq, and are thus given a stamp of authority. This 
was a very convenient and practical way to do away with 
the existing differences on the authenticity or otherwise 
of traditions. This politic action, which was taken under 
the orders of al-Mu’izz, though it stopped academic discussions 
on ^adJith and allied subjects, had a remarkable imifying 
effect upon the Isma'iff literature for all the following 
centuries. The Da'd’im is regarded as the standard work of 
Fiqh by the DaVat throughout its literature. He added 


* For further details see Ibn Khallikan. Wafayit, ed. Bulaq, p. 219 ; 
al-Kindi, Oovemors and Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest, p. 586; Gottheil, 
JA08. sxvii, p. 217 ; Mr. A. A. Fyzee is preparing, as he informs me, 
a full study of the author, particularly the legal aspects of his writings. 

• The Qadi was a prolific writer particularly on Islamic jurisprudence. 
He compiled an ambitious work called Ida^ in 220 parts, as he mentions 
in the introductory lines of bis Qasidat al-MuntaJ^aba :— 
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Unfortunately this work as some others of the Qaiji’s works on theologioal 
jurisprudence, esoteric interpretation, and history have been lost. Some 
extracts have been preserved in md umjida fi'l-Ida^ (^U<»Ml 
The following works on fiqh have also been preserved: al-IJ^ihir, vol. i; 
al- Yanhu', vol. ii; af-Taharat; Minh&ju’l-farS'id ; al-MuniaJ^aba in 
metrical form; al-Iqtisar; Da'i'imu'l-JslAm, two volumes; and 
MuJAtasaru'l-a^r. ChronologioaUy speaking the Da'i’im and MvJ^tafor 
were among the l&st works (d the ^41- 
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to tile five T»^*Tini» fnndameiitalB two moie, viz.: Fnendship 
of the People of the House of Muha mm ad (called Walayat), 
and ablutions {faharat). 

The QadI ia also a pioneer historian of the Fatunids. 
His book, IfiitMu’d-Da‘wat,^ deals with the origin of the 
Da'wat in the Yemen and in the Maghrib, and gives a detailed 
account of the conquest and rule of the Yemen by Abu’l- 
Qasim Ibn Hau^b. His book, Sharhu'l-Ald^r fi fadli’l- 
’a'immati’l-athdr, in sixteen volumes, deals with the history 
from Muhammad to al-MahdI. In his work al-Manaqib 
wa’UMa^lib, he institutes a comparison between the 
Umayyad rulers from the time of Mu'awiya and their 
contemporary, ‘Alid Imams, and finally compares the 
Umayyad rulers of Andalus with the Fatimid ruler in Egypt. 
The Qadi, who passed most of his lifetime in the court of 
al-Mu‘izz, collected in al-Majdlis wa’l-Musayardt the sayings 
and remarks of his master. 

The Qadi also held one of the highest positions in the 
Da‘wat and al-Mu‘izz entrusted him with the exposition 
of the doctrine of the esoteric interpretation of the Qur’an 
and Islamic law. His work, Asdsu’t-ta’wll, is a commentary 
of the first chapter (on Wddyat) of his book, Da‘d’imu’Jr 
Islam, which was later translated into Persian by al-Mu'aiyad.* 

V 

Like the Qadi, his contemporary, the Da‘i Ja'far, son of 
the Da‘i Abu’l-Qasim b. Hau^ab Mansuru’l-Yaman (the 
Conqueror of the Yemen) is another eminent representative 
of the Isma'ili ta’wil. The Da‘I Ja'far lived the greater 
part of his life at the headquarters of the Da'wat in Egypt 
in the time of al-Mu‘izz as his Babu’l-abwdb. After the death 
of his father, the Da‘i Ja'far migrated from the Yemen to 
Egypt, and lived under the patronage of al-Mu‘izz. According 

• Ibn Shallikan, Wafayat, ibid.; Daaunt'l-Munajiimin, Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Arabe 6968, f. 335a. 

• See below, p. 376. 
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to tihe story related by Idris ‘Imadu’d-dln,^ the Da'I Ja'fai 
occupied a position in the Da'wat even superior to that ol 
the great Qadi an-Nu‘man. The Qadi fell ill and on hh 
recovery, the Imam al-Mu'izz asked him who had visited 
him during his sickness. The Qadi mentioned the namei 
of all those who had come to visit him, but hinted thai 
Ja'far had not. Alter some conversation, the Imam gav< 
him a treatise and asked him to read it and tell the Iman 
about the authorship of the work. The Qadi, of course 
declared it to be the work of the Imam, whereupon he wae 
told that it was written “by his lord Ja'far The Qadi 
leaving the Imam, at once made for the house of the Da‘i 
Ja'far to pay his respects to him. The anecdote is of interest 
inasmuch as it shows the high position of Ja'far in the Da'wat, 
and the authority that was attached to his books. One ol 
this Ja'far’s important works, Ta‘wUu'z-Zakdt, is preserved 
in the University Library of Leiden.® Ignaz Goldziher, 
describing this work, remarks *; “ Wie unverhiillt die 

Aufhebung der Gesetzlichkeit in diesen Kreisen gelehrt 
wurde, zeigt uns am besten das JojLt de« 

Ga'far Mansur al-Jemani, das mehr als eine AUegorisierung 
des Zakatgesetzes im isma'ilitiachen Sinne enthalt.” In his 
works, Sard’iru’n-Nutaqa’ and Asrdru^n-Nu^d’ and o«A- 
Shawahid wa’l-Baydn,* and al-Fard’id wa Hududi’d-Din 
he explains the history of the prophets according to the 
principles of his esoteric cult and develops the doctrine of the 
continuity of religions. 

VI 

After the establishment of the Fatimid Empire, we notice 
an overwhelming effort towards reconciling philosophy and 
science with the Qur’an and Islamic ideas. Sijistani was 

* ‘Uyiin, vi, pp. 39-40. 

* Leiden cod. 1971 (De Goeje). 

* Streitachrifl det Qazdli gegen die Bdfinijja-Sekte, p. 23, note 4. 

* This work has been preserred in the library oi the late Ahmad Taimni 

Cairo {\M a,l;io). 
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an oat and out philosopher, but those who came after him, 
though they expounded Isma'ill ta’unl (esoterics), gave more 
consideration to theological subjects than to philosophy. 
Though no mention, strange to say, of the Rasd’il I^wan 
af-f(rfd is made in the literature written by these Da'is during 
the period of the Fatimid Kingdom, the eclecticism of the 
Rasa’il and its philosophic appeal might have had their 
effect on the literary activities of the Da'wat. The tenth 
century a.d. was a fruitful period for the development 
of philosophy in Islam, for it was at this time such great 
luminaries as al-Farabi and Ibn Sina appeared to brighten 
the life of Islam with philosophical speculation and scientific 
research. The Da'wat literature has unearthed for us another 
great figure in the philosophical and religious realm of Islam 
of this century, who had been consigned to oblivion by the 
fact of the secrecy attached to the literature of the Da'wat. 
In Egypt ruled al-Hakim, who reopened the Academy of 
Sciences [Ddru'l-Hikmat], which had been closed for a period. 
He called to Egypt Ahmad Hamidu’d-din al-Kirmanl, the 
leader of the Fatimid Da'wat in the east and who bore the 
title of “ Hujjatu'l-Irdqain ”, to revive there the intellectual 
life, which had become stagnant for some time, and put him 
in the charge of this celebrated academy. Kirmani holds 
a unique position in the development of the Isma'ili thought, 
inasmuch as he elaborated on the one hand the Isma'ili 
doctrine on the lines of the philosophers, and on the other 
hand he defended from a conservative standpoint the 
conception of Imamat against extremism such as that of the 
Druses. There can be little doubt that there existed some 
sort of literary, if not direct or personal, contact with his 
contemporary philosophers. He laid stress on the strict 

observance of the doctrine of uniting ZShif and Batin _ 

a doctrine that not only the acquisition of the esoteric 
knowledge {‘Um), but also the performance of Islamic law 
is incumbent upon the Faithful. His works, Jb*o6 
d-Wadiyya and Taninhu’lrHaii wa'lMustaMi, give a 
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ijear exposition of these two sides of his* system. He 
straggled vehemently against the extremists (Gliulat), who 
ascribed divinity to al-Hakim. In his Risdlaiu'lrWa'iza,^ 
he uiges Husain al-Far^ni, the precursor of DarazI, who 
in the year a.h. 408 (=a.d. 1017) tried to lead people to 
extremism, to give up his teachings. These admonitions 
were, however, ineffectual, for a year later the Druses, led 
by Hamza DarazI, seceded from the original stock of the 
Isma'ihs. On account of this controversy with the Druses 
and Hakim’s peculiar claims, the question of the necessity 
of prophethood (Nvbuwwat and Imdmal) again came to the 
forefront. The discussion on this subject was renewed 
by Kirmani in his cd-Masainh fl and 

in his RisaUU Mabdsim il-Bi§Mrat, and he seeks to prove 
that the Imamat of al-Haldm alone combined in itself the 
conditions of Imamat prescribed by the Islamic laws, and thai 
he fulfilled the prophecy in the Holy Scriptures.* His work 

> This Risalah is one of the collection of the thirteen RisSlas callec 
ilLj 2 jlle iJf dll ^1 -u»- The followinf 

is the list of the Risal&s in the collection;— 

iili« ^ |« 1 AJ| i)L-j (t) (I; 

jAjL\ fJM Jjl ^ ^ (l^) V'" 

ilL-jl («) <11—jl (i) 2jj-JI 

JjVl J {^) lljXl 

JdJI j ijlil HL.J\ (A) JTL- J 2^1 j)l :UL J\ (V) Vj'i'lj 
^<1 dll otjUJi jv-h* JJL.J (^) 

JIcAK a-^l ^ jjlll j;Lw. ^ dael_^l (l ^ 

2^ jiu ^ ^1 ^j\ j oLiOl yuji 

/Ul ^ J >* (ir) dll y\ ^Ull dU'^l oUl ^ 

cf ('If) V-J 

■^1 liT. <—iJl 

The last two Risalas belong to two different authors, but they are include) 
in this ooUeotion. 

• Paul Kraus, Hebrdische uni tyriachc ZtiaU in imA'iUtieehm Sckrifiai 
Da ItUim, Bd. x)x (1931), p. 243 seq. 
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al-Aqwalu’^DhahMya, discusses, among other subjeota, 
the principle of prophethood. Al-Kirmani takes up in tins 
work the gauntlet to defend the Prophethood against the 
attacks of the heretic Muhammad b. Zakariya ar-Razi,^ 
and is supposed to be an improvement upon Abu Hatim 
ar-Bazi, who, it is argued, did not come up to the mark 
in his refutation. Again, in the field of Isma'ili^metaphysics, 
he tried to reconcile in his work ar-Riyad the controversy 
which was once waged between Abu Ya'qub as-Sijistanl and 
Abu Hatim ar-RazI on the subject of an-Nasafi’s al-Mahsul* 
But the principal work of Kirmanl, which alone would have 
assigned a place for him among the Islamic philosophers 
and thinkers is his last work, entitled Bahatu’l-'Aql* 
(dated a.h. 412). In this work he expounds in detail the 
Isma'IlI doctrine of the origin of the world in the light of his 
theories. He introduced many new elements which he took 
from the philosophers of the Isma'IlI system. He combined 
for the first time the old Isma'IlI doctrine of two succeeding 
principles—Intelligence (‘aql) and Soul (no/s), with the system 
of the Ten Intelligences, already elaborated by al-Farabi. 
With greater force than the authors before him, he emphasized 
the strict parallelism which exists between (1) the Intelligible 
World, (2) the Physical World, and (3) the World of Religion, 

• Kirmani does not mention the name of the Da‘I who wrote against 
Khases a polemical treatise on the subject of prophethood. Nor does 
Kirmani mention the name of the work of Bhazes which was the subjeoV 
matter of the Da'i’s diseussions. But in the first chapter of his book 
Kirmani quotes a long passage from the Da'i’s work, which is identical 
with the refutation of Bhazes given in A'lamu'a-Nubuwwa of Abu Hatim 
(aee above, p. 366). The following chapters of iil.Aqwalu'^.DhahMjja 
ate devoted to the refutation of ar-RazI’s al-Tibbu'r-Rmni (preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. 257S8 and analysed by de Boer, De Medicina 
Mmtu van den arts Mzi, Mededeelingm der Koninhlijke Akademie van 
WelUnechappen Afdeelini, Letterlcunde, Deel 53, Serie A, Nr. 1, Amsterdam 
1922), but the work attacked in the first chapter must be another 
exceedingly heretical work of at-Rizi. Dr. Paul Kraus is of opinion that 
the book in question is JfotAonju’l-AnKjo of ar-RazI. For the whole 
question I refer the reader to the paper prepared by Dr. Kraus. 

• Sea above, p. 367. 

• ZDUO. Ixii, p. 86. 
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which are all bound together by a law called miaow. A large 
part of the work is devoted to this philosophy of nature and 
the origin of man through the co-operation of natural forces. 

VII 

In the history of the development of the Isma'ili doctrine 
and literature, the Persians have played the most important 
role. Nasafi, Sijistani, RazI, Kirmanl were all Persians. 
In the reign of al-Mustansir billah there appeared two intel¬ 
lectual giants from Persia, whose works give us a fair insight 
into the literary, religious, and political activities of the 
Da'wat in those days. One of them is Nasir-i-Khusraw. whose 
personality and works have been described in detail by such 
scholars as Fagnan,^ Eth4,* Browne,® and M. ^ani Zadah.* 
It is strange that the works of Nasir-i-Khusraw are neither 
preserved nor mentioned by the Da'wat of the Yemen. 
I conjecture that the reason for this may be the fact that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw’s writings were all in Persian and were 
meant to be read by the Persian-speaking world, hence they 
might not have entered Egypt. Even if they did, the Yemenite 
Arabs, out of indifierence towards Persian, might not have 
cared just to store these works which they did not understand. 
Fortunately the works of Nasir-i-EIiusraw were preserved 
in Persia, and his remarkable personality has been brought 
to light by the researches of modern scholars. We will, 
therefore, pass over to the other great Persian, viz. Abu Nasr 
Hibatullah b. Abi ‘Imran Musa b, Da’ud al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din 
a^-Shirazi (died in a.h. 470 = a.d. 1078), the Baini’l-Abwab 
of the Imam al-Mustansir billah, whose correspondence with 
the great poet, Abu’l-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arrl on the subject of 

* ZDMQ. xxxir (1880), pp. 643-674, and Journal Asiatigue, S4r. vii, 
TOl. xiii (1879), pp. 164-8. 

* Acies du VI’ Congrif International dee Orientalietee d Leiden (1886), 
vol. ii. pp. 169-237. 

» Literary Hitt, of Persia, ii, pp. 218-246. 

* Introduction to Safar Ncmuh HaJam Ndsir-i-Khusmie. ed. Berlin, 
A.H. 1341. 
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yegetarimusm, was published for the first time in Hurc^pe 
from a MS. preserved in Oxford by Professor D. S. Margolioatb.^ 
The versatility of his accomplishments and knowledge 
and the vastness of his activities entitle him to a place 
which has hitherto not been given to him on account of the 
secrecy and mystery with which the literature of the Da'wat 
is shrouded. Al-Mu’aiyad was at once a traveller, an organizer, 
a leader of men, a critic, an author of great literary power, and 
a poet of no mean ability. Naair-i-Khusraw. who resembles 
al-Mu’aiyad in more than one way, is said to have mentioned 
the latter as his teacher and paid a high tribute to him.* 
But, unlike Nasir-i-^usraw, his works were written in Arabic, 
as we find from his preserved works, with the single exception 
of Bunidd-i-ta’wil,^ which is the Persian translation of the 
QadI an-Nu'man’s Asdm’l-Ta’ml.* I will not repeat here 
what I have already said about al-Mu’aiyad’s autobiography 
(Swot), his eight-hundred “ stances ” in eight volumes 
{airMajdUs) and his Diwan in the paper ‘ which I read 
at the Eighteenth International (Jongress of Orientalists held 
at Leiden, Holland.* Suffice it to say that these works will 
enable us not only to ascertain the position which al-Mu’aiyad 
rightly deserves in Islamic literature, but also to get a glimpse 
into the history of the Fatimid Da'wat in Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia. I have already observed that al-Mu’aiyad was in 
direct communication with the representatives of the Da'wat 
of the Yemen, particularly with the QadI Lamak b. Malik, 
the head of the Da'wat imder the Sulaihids. I suppose 

‘ JSAS. 1902, pp. 289-332. 

• Diwdn-i-Qa^’id wa Mvqaffa'al-i-Halam Naijr-i-Khisraw. ed. Tehran 
1304-7, pp. 176 and 313. 

• This is the only Persian work in the collection. Al-Mu’aiyad might 
hare brought it with him to Egypt and Lamak may have taken it to the 
Yemen. 

• See above, p. 370. 

• The full text of the paper is pubUshed in JRAS., January, 1932. 
pp. 126 seq. 

** CongrU IntermUional ties Orienialistes, Lmden. 1932, 
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it vae al-Mu’aiyad and Lamak who w(^ prineipaUy 
responsible for the tranamission of the works of the Fa^imid 
Da'wat to the Yemen. 


VIII 

The process of transferring the books of the Da‘wat to 
the Yemen had begun already in the time of al-Mustan|ar 
through al-Mu’aiyad and Lamak. On the death of al-Amir, 
Queen Saiyidah the ^ulaihid separated the functions of the 
Da'wat from those of the State, and appointed the Da‘I 
Dhu’aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da‘i 
to carry on the Da'wat on behalf of the concealed Imam, 
and to have the custody of the literature of the Isma'ili 
Fatimid Da'wat. This was what I call the Period of Transition 
for the Da'wat. One of the principal works of this period is 
ol-Majalirn’l-Mmlansinya by the Armenian Badru’l-Jamali, 
the Grand Wazir, and the Bab of the Imam. It is a collection 
of lectures given by Badr particularly on subjects dealing with 
Isma'ili speculations on the numbers “ seven ” and “ twelve ”. 
The work marks a definite stage in the tradition of recording 
Majdlis or lectures; the first preserved works are the Qadi 
an-Nu‘man’s al-Majalis wa%Musdyarat and al-Mu’aiyad’s 
Majdlis. To this period also belong the sixty lectures of 
Abu’l-Barakat b. Bifc, the Bab of Al-Amir, known as 
Majdlisu’l-Hikmat. giarif Haidaxah, the poet, was deputed 
by al-Amir to the. Yemen as his ambassador at the court 
of Queen Saiyidah the SulaiWd. None of his works is 
preserved, except fragments of his poems by the Da'i Idris 
‘Imadu’d-din in his history ‘Vyunu’l-AJMdr.^ AI-Khattab 
b. al-Hasan al-Hamdani is another great Yemeni poet* 
and author of this period, whose Dlwdn, a treatise on the 
metaphysical speculations about the soul and a Bisalah, 
entitled Muniratu’l-Basd'ir, is preserved. 

1 Pols. 99a-101o. 

• Leiden Catalogua codicum AriAieonm, ii, 1, p. 233, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
No. 3329 (ancien fonds 14, 4). 
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Al -inut tfAh supported the cause of the Fatimids in the 
Yemen, and he was one of the great helpers of the ^ulaiMd 
hierarchy under Queen Arwa. I hope to deal with his 
life and works in my projected history of the SulaiUds, 
for which I am gathering the necessary materials. After 
this period of transition, a considerable amount of literature 
has been written and preserved in the Da'wat of the Yemen 
till to-day, which also I hope to treat elsewhere. In conclusion, 
however, I repeat the appeal made by Louis Massignon to the 
learned world to take an increasing scientific interest in the 
study of this hitherto unknown literature, which would 
advance our knowledge of Islamic sciences. 

129. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VI: The Tibetan Army 
A. General Description t B. Documents (1, Services, 
departments and divisions; 2, Provisions, rations, 
pay: 3, Armature; 4, Grades and commissions ; 
5, Military instructions: 6. Incidents: 7, Per> 
sonalia: 8, List of Regiments) 

By F. W. THOMAS 
A. General Description 

T TNDER the rule of Buddhist ecclesiastics, fostered originally 
^ by foreign (Mongol) suzerains, Tibet has not been a 
military power. Probably no religion is more potent than 
Buddhism in damping the fighting spirit; of which develope- 
ment Mongolia itself has in modern times afiorded a signal 
example. The Tibetan people, though in some districts rough 
and turbulent, is not warlike : the brigand tribes of the north¬ 
east belong to a region which, since the overthrow (a.d. 1226) of 
the Tangut kingdom by Cihgiz Khan, has been largely Mongol- 
ized, as even the geographical nomenclature proves, and which 
in native Tibetan times must have presented a quite difierent 
aspect. The Tibetan armies, when such are required, consist 
mainly of levies from the great monasteries ; the creation of 
a small standing army in the most recent period has 
encountered prejudice. 

In the regnal age of the Btsan-pos, when Tibet carried 
on during a himdred years and more a war, on the 
whole successful, with the great Chinese empire, when it 
annexed Chinese Turkestan and dominated states in the 
Pamir regions, fought with the Turks and Uigurs of the 
Tien-shan and Altai regions and even with the Arabs in 
Transoxiana,^ a different spirit must have existed in the 
country and far heavier demands must have been made upon 
the (then larger) population. That forgotten era of Dukes 
1 Barthold, TwkeeUm, ed. 2, pp. 200, 202. 
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and Baions and great commanders comes to light in tha 
Lha-sa treaty edicts, published by Colonel Waddell *; and 
the Chinese notices extracted long before by Dr. Bushell * 
had represented the Tibetans as not merely rude, but also 
warlike; while a fragmentary chronicle affords evidence of 
an incessant military activity during a period of about seventy- 
six years (c. a.d. 672-747). But it is from a literary description 
that we have obtained the first substantial conception of 
the extent and organization of the armies. 

On several occasions we have adverted to the fact that 
the Tibetan military system was territorial; for which reason 
the word for regiment (sde) has also the sense of administrative 
“ district ”. But the passage in question has shown that 
the whole kingdom was demarked into a definite number of 
military areas, superimposed upon old tribal divisions, and 
that the regiments were named after those areas. The 
huge statistical totals* show that practically the whole 
male population of military age was liable, as was natural in a 
rude civilization, to be called up for service. The coimtry was 
partitioned into four “ horns ” (nt) or “ brigades ”, each of 
which consisted of an Upper and Lower “ brigade-division ” 
(ru-loff) with an army-commander {dmag-pon) and a second- 
in-command (sgab). We do not in that passage hear of 
lower ranks ; but there is mention of the divisional “ records ” 
or “ secretariat ” {yig-uhiiis, also in Chronicle, 1. 77) and 
“ record-keeper ” {yig-tshaiis-pa) and of the selected colours 
of their ink ; also of the divisional banner {dar, “ silk ”) and 
ensign, and the characteristic fighting spirit of each division. 
Another passage afiords a glimpse of a Tibetan army on the 
march; and a third describes a composite army, including 
auxiliaries, present on the occasion of a great battle with 

» ./JUS., 1909-1911. 

• JXAS., 1880, pp. 436-641. 

• 2,860,000 men: another passage speaks of an army of a “ hundred 
myriada”. The Chinese state that Sron-btsan Sgam-po threatened 
Sseohuan with an army of 200,000 men (Bushell, p 444) 
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Che Chinese. The regimental commanders ^uld seem to 
have been tribal chieb or territorial barons. 

Forts do not appear in these accounts; but, no doubt, 
they existed and were similar to the existing rdzott’s, known 
(often as “ jongs ”) from modem descriptions, or to the 
forts of feudal Europe. We have mention of frontier toll- 
stations {so-kJui or sva-Mia) ; and the Chinese speak of high 
towers in the interior at intervals of 20 miles. The “ smoke- 
fires ”, which the Chinese state (Bushell, p. 441) to have 
been lighted when the coimtry was invaded, seem to be 
mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 8, 57) under the designa¬ 
tion !tugs-hh{n), “ fire-tidings [corps] ”. 

In Chinese Turkestan the Tibetan armies have left evidence 
of their occupation in the shape of ruined mud forts, built, 
no doubt, and occupied by them. From two of these, 
excavated by Sir Aurel Stein, come most of the documents, 
the great majority inscribed on wooden slips, with which 
we have been dealing. The information which they afford 
is therefore for the most part incidental to administrative 
business ; and naturally it includes many particulars relating 
to actual military life. Though scrappy and allusive (the 
wooden documents being in many cases mere labels or passes 
or lists or bills or name-cards) and seldom consecutively 
decipherable in the faded, erased, broken, palimpsest, and 
misspelled records, the information may be pieced together 
in such a way as to convey a modicum of definite, and indeed 
of vivid, fact, appertaining to a very obscure period. 

Concerning the structure and arrangement of the forts 
themselves it suffices to refer to the full and precise descrip¬ 
tions given by Sir Aurel Stein in connection with his excava¬ 
tions.^ They dominated the areas under their observation, 
whether these were administered by the native rulers or 
were actually governed from the fort. But, beside these 
strongholds, we have much evidence of occupation of com¬ 
manding positions, “ heights ” (rtse), on a smaller scale; 

* Ancient Kliotan, pp. 430-4 ; Serindia, pp. 458 sqq., 1284 sqq. 
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and no doubt there were numerous stations on the lines of 
communication with north-eastern Tibet (Mdo), the Tibetan 
capital, and so forth. Such positions would be under the 
control of the larger establishments and would depend upon 
these for supplies of men and provisions: which relation 
explains the very numerous wooden tablets from Mazar-Tagh 
which record only the names of such places and amounts of 
wheat, barley, etc. 

As the Tibetan armies lived upon the countries in their 
occupation, there was requisitioning of grain and other 
provisions and much correspondence in connection therewith. 
There were arrears and changes of assessment, assignments 
to individuals, arithmetical adjustments,' threats of forcible 
pressure upon defaulters and so forth. A form of record 
especially common, as it seems, at Miran points to another 
feature in the system. These contain particulars of lands, 
teams (dor) of yaks (1), and cultivators; and they would 
record the supply of yaks from the military headquarters 
for the tillage with a view to a stipulated portion of the 
produce. In modem Tibet also yaks are customarily hired, 
not owned, by the peasants. 

With a view to clarity, however, it should be pointed out 
that much of the business transacted in the forts, at least in 
Miran, was not of a military character. It includes civil 
administration of various kinds, carried on by ofBcials having 
civil titles, such as nan-rje-po “ minister of internal afiairsj’, 
councillors (blon) of various ranks, heads of Thousand- 
districts (ston-dpon), and so forth. As we know from the 
Lha-sa treaty inscriptions (for instance), the Tibetan govern¬ 
ment was organized in departments, and these will have been 
fully aware of their mutual limitations. What were their 
interrelations in Chinese Turkestan is matter for inference. 
Upon a survey of the exiguous evidences we may conclude 
(always with restriction to the several periods represented 
by the documents) as follows :—(1) Where the countries were 
left under their native rulers, the contributions of grain, 
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'«tc., required for the Tibetan armies would be levied by thoa® 
rulers and furnished to the Tibetan officials in bulk. A ^-cn 
document has illustrated this operation ; the Tibetan officials 
are apparently civilians, while there is in the region a military 
commander who may, in an ultimate resort to force, be 
called in. In Khotan also we hear of the presence of a general, 
without, however, being able to ascertain whether he was 
ordinarily commandant of the fort of i^iU-^an (Mazar-Tagh): 
it seems most likely that the commandant of the fort would 
be a different person, of lower rank. The supplies of Khotan 
were furnished to ^ih-fen upon a census ; whether the control 
was in that instance purely military or with a civil admixture 
(as the mention of a nah-*je-po suggests) is not clear. (2) In 
the case of the Nob region the circumstances would seem 
to have been different. Certainly there was a general 
commander who had the region rmder his survey; this was 
the Tshal-hyi general, to whom we have a number of references. 
But the several districts and towns in this area had their 
civilian administrators, who bore for the most part Tibetan 
names. And we have documents regulating in detail the 
cultivation of the lands. Accordingly it is to be concluded 
that in this region the whole administration had been taken 
over by the Tibetans (on the lines of “ British India ”); 
and we may connect with this the statement in the Chronicle 
(1. 190) to the effect that in the year a.d. 727 the Tibetan 
kin g went to the Ha-M country to take over the government 
{chai-srid-la). There would be garrisons in the fort or forte 
and also town-garrisons {mkhar-tsho, p. 394), available, under 
what regulations we can hardly expect to know, for the 
support of the civil administrators. 

In view of these conditions we may, so far as the Tibetan 
army is concerned, dispense with any consideration of levies 
and supplies and general administration. Turning to strictly 
mihtary matters, we must recognize, first, that we have 
actually but little evidence of different departments in 
the Tibetan army. No classification analogous to the ludian 
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desraiption of the “ four-membered ” arm 7 , consisting d 
dephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry, or of feudatones, 
mercenaries, guild levies, and wUd tribes, is here apparent, 
One passage refers to a “ commandant of horse ” (ria-dpon) 
and a “ commandant of camels ” (dni-dbon), in the 
kingdom; and a “ commandant of riding horses ” ([mJcAibs- 
[d]po») is mentioned both in a document and also in the 
Chronicle (1. 152), which speaks further of “ four regiments 
of horse ” {chiba-ade-bii, 1. 218) and of a “ troop of horse ’’ 
[chita-kyi-cha, 1. 164). But there is little to dispel the 
impression that, in general, riders and footmen belonged to 
the same regiment (ade) : in view of the abundance of ponies 
in Tibet and the great distances which had to be traversed 
it is likely that the Tibetan armies consisted largely of mounted 
men. In one passage, however, we have a description of 
a marching army with horsemen in the van, archers and 
“ dagger-armed soothsayers ” (probably the phur-myi of 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0089 ; a. v, 0015; b. i, 0095 ; c. iii, 0043) in 
the middle, and mail-clad spearmen bringing up the rear. 

The most abundant and important information contained 
in the documents consists in the names of regiments {ade). 
Their number is large, and with the aid of a literary statement 
it is possible to make a definite discrimination between those 
locally raised and those which belonged to Tibet proper. 
It is indeed highly interesting to read on the wooden or 
paper fragments from Chinese Turkestan the names- of 
battalions which otherwise would be entirely unknown,' 
were they not also recorded in a literary text, itself previously 
unexamined by scholars outside Tibet. A historical deduction 
also is suggested. In the llBran documents the regiments 
named are almost exclusively such as were connected with 
the adjacent districts, those of Bgod, Nag-6od, Hdzom, and 


* Several of the names ate cited, but as names of" provinces ” and without 
identifications, on p. 46 of Dr. A. H. Franoke’s ", Notes on Sir Aorel Stein’s 
Collection of Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan JSA8., 1914, 
pp. 37^9 = Strindia, pp. 1460-6. 
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Klia-dro, wMle at Mazar-T^h we have mentioii of manj 
belonging to Tibet proper. This supports the conclusion 
that the Nob region, an earlier acquisition, was under peaceful 
local control, whereas in Ehotan, a less accessible and more 
recently conquered kingdom, Tibetan armed forces were 
required. History is involved also in the mention of foreign- 
raised regiments, such as the Yarkand regiment and the 
“ Good Hor (Turk) ” regiment. In the appended list the 
units of the two classes are distinguished in detail. 

Here also we should revert to the question of the Slui/is. 
That Slufis was a tribal designation is, as we have seen, 
certain (1927, p. 820). In coimection with soldiers the Sluns 
are not infrequently mentioned, but in such a way as 
to imply a distinction; and once or twice we read of 
persons or things being “ handed over to the Sluhs ” (Slwhs- 
lo-htan, infra, p. 544). It is to be inferred that the offices 
discharged were those of police, camp-servants, camp- 
followers, etc., and that the Sluns were a people who had 
established an aptitude for such work. 

Some particularity is involved, no doubt, in the expressions 
spun-dmag (M.I. xxx, 8), “brother-army”, and mun-dmag 
(M.I. iv, 66 and 132, Chronicle, 11. 6, 51-2), which have a 
probably accidental assonance. The designation dgyes-sde 
(infra, p. 554) can hardly, as we have already noted, contain 
the word dgyes, “ rejoicing ”, more especially as it recurs in 
the place-name Siag-gras-dgges-kyi-rlse “ Tiger-son-dgyes- 
peak ”. It may have denoted some corps d’dlite. An 
interesting feature is the existence of a separate ambulance 
corps, Mnald-pahi-sde (from nmel or giiel, “ be sick ”) or 
Mml-hphan-gyi-sde (“ Fatigue-benefit corps ”).i That such 
was the purpose of the corps appears from the fact that it 
included a functionary designated “ middle-rope ” (thag-har, 
M.T. a. ii, 0078 ; a. iv, 00122; b. i, 0075 ; c. iii, 0024) : 
a frequently recurring (M.T. a. iii, 0016; v, 0015 ; b. i, 0069 ; 
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* See infra, pp. 668, 662. 



b, ii, 0017; c. i, 0063, etc.) expression is whidi 

can only be rendered “ mountain-sick 
In connection with organization we may here refer also 
to a few other terms. The sense of augmenting or reinforcing 
is conveyed by the verb snon-pa (M.T. i, 23, 0623 ; a. iii, 0034 ; 
b. i, 0059), from which come bsnan “ sent as reinforcement 
(M.T. b. i, 0069), bmana-Uho “ reinforcements ” (M.T. a. 
iv, 0022), and the frequently (Ehad., 032; M.T. 0622 
i, 0016; c. iii, 005) occurring rtih{gtin)-non “ rear-guard 
(reserve ?) man ”. The general term for a body of soldiers 
seems to be tsho, whence mkhar-tsho (M.T. a. ii, 0076) 
" town-gairison ” and so-tsho (M.T. a. iv, 0011 ; v, 007) 
“ soldiery ”. A “ troop ” of cavalry is- cha (M.I. iv, 66 ; 
M.T. 0486). A small body detached for a special purpose is 
tghugs (M.T. 0624; a. iv, 00121; c. ii, 0042); a dpuii is a 
larger force, perhaps of indehnite size (since we have the 
expression ce-dpun (M.I. xvi, 0013) “ large force ”—but note 
dpuh-dpon “ commander of a dpuh ”)—while an army is dmag^ 

The fort, sku-mkhar (or skun-khar), is properly “ citadel 
we have also (M.T. a. iv, 0022) dgra-zun “ guard-house ”. 
The watch-tower, mlkon-kkyab xliii, 002 ; Iviii, 001, etc.) 
might either belong to a fort or have a separate existence. 
In the field a Tibetan army was known for its black tents 
(1931, p. 828); a day-time encampment was a nin-ra {infra, 
pp. 646, 649); at night it would perhaps be a mtshan-ra. A 
watch (eighth part of the 24-hour day) is thun, while mel{m%dy 
tshe, “ watch ” or “ sentinel ” (= mel-tshe-pa) is perhaps more 
technical {infra, p. 546). “ Provisions ” is brgyags {Li- 

“ Khotan goods or provisions ”, p. 399 and ref.). 

In regard to services and ranks we note first the general 
term for service as a soldier, so: the individual soldier is- 
so or so-pa and often (perhaps if an officer or if marked out 
as a “ brave ”) also stag “ tiger ”, a term which is also an 
element in many proper names. For levying a force from 
a population and also for appointmg to any office the regular 
verb is sko-ba (M.T. a. iv, 00128; c. iv, 0039, etc.; Chronicle, 



B. 68-9. 62, etc.): the man “ joins the soldieij or service ” 
{to-h-adu-ha, M.T. 0515; c. ii, 006).^ When excused on 
ground of health or for other reason, he may have a substitute 
skying (or debtor, M.T. a. v, 0015); and bodies of men 
in forts or other employment may (like assessment lists, etc.) 
be changed (spo-ba) or relieved. He receives rations 
(tahal-ma, M.T. b. ii, 001, etc.), generally of wheat or barley, 
and no doubt drink {shyems), for which he has a cup (skyems- 
rdzeku ); sometimes meat also, and wages (gh). IVhen sent 
out on a journey, he is authorized perhaps to levy his rations 
en route. For the soldier, as for the civilian, default of 
travel clothes {rad-gos) is a hardship ; and some letters, 
perhaps from higher ranks, refer to thick overcoats. Some 
means of punishment for misconduct is termed ri-zu (Khad., 
062); cowardice in face of an enemy is, naturally, pimishable 
by death {infra, p. 551); to desert or run away is hbro-ha. 

Coming now to the matter of armament and weapons, 
we find mention of the sgyogs “ catapult ”, perhaps a sort of 
war-engine such as the ancient Indians had in their iataghnts 
and so forth. Scales of leather armour have been recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein {Ancient Kkotan, i, p. 262, n. 9), and the 
documents speak of the ya-hd “ helm-and-corslet ” (in one 
piece ?) * and of a Rgya-MirtA “ Chinese buckler or coat of 
mail ” {infra, p. 640). We have also found the zuib-chen 
{hub-can), “ coat of mail,” and the rhan-bkris “ foot (leg)-wrap- 
ping ”, i.e. puttee. Among weapons of ofience we have, of 
course, the sword {ralrgri), spear {mdufi), and dagger {phur ); 
but no doubt the bow (jfiw) and arrow {miah, sometimes a 
“ poisoned reed-shaft ”) were the most usual, for which reason 
a list reproduced supra consists almost exclusively of archers 
(hpkons) and their supports {dgon, M.T. b. ii, 0044 ; M.I., vii, 

1 Note phyi-maii-ao (a. i, 0012) and to-tlad-ma (a. iii, 0060) “ later ’’ or 
” ■•rn--" ■ .i'*- «-• •Ir.T 3?s "-d M T . 00]' «leave 
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annoiiT and helmet are very strong and cover the whole body, with holes 
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88a). In one passage {infra, pp. 538-9) we have apparency 
an outfit for a dgon, consisting of breast-plate, two knives, 
scissors (?), bow, arrow, sling, pouch for arrow and knife. 

The numerous terms denoting ranks or special functions 
are partly expressions of unmistakable meaning and partly 
prefixes which, not being recognizable as clan or other 
surnames, seem from their occurrence to have oflScial applica¬ 
tion. Of the former kind are ^— 

dmag-djton, “ army conunander ” or “ general ” (M.I. i, 23 ; 

vii, 46 ; xxi, 5, 9; M.T., 0503, 0515, a. v, 0017, etc.); 
ru-dpon, “ horn (or wing) commander,” probably either on 
a major or on a minor scale (M.I., xxviii, 0028; xli, 0013; 
xliii, 002); 

dpun~dpon, “ commander of a corps, troop ” (or perhaps of 
any considerable body of men: M.L, xxiii, 009 ; M.T., 
0050; a. ii, 00101; b. i, 0093); 
tahugs dpon, “ commander of a squad or small party of men 
(most often, four) ” (M.I., xiv, 129, 135 ; xxviii, 0021; 
M.T. a. ii, 0043; 0096 ; a. iii, 0076 ; 0013, etc.); 
iog-dpon, “ subordinate commander,” second to the tshitgs- 
dpon (M.L, xiv, 002, 0070, 124, 127 ; M.T. a. ii, 0011; 
a. iii, 0013, etc.); 

mchibs-dpon, “ commander of riding horses (cavalry ?) ” 
(M.L, xlii, 006 ; Chronicle, 1. 162); 
byan-po, “ cook,” who, with his byan-g-yog, “ cook’s mate,” 
(or “ servant ”), is frequently mentioned in conneotion 
with a tshugs or a regiment; 

dar-{m)tshan, “ silk(banner)-man,” or standard-bearer (Ch. 73, 
XV, 10); 

yig-Uhans-pa, “ record-keeper ” (supra, p. 380). 

To the second group belong— 
gyab (M.I., ii, 32 ; vii, 16 ; xiv, 37); 
or gab (M.L, xxi, 9); 

> Several oi these arc noted (but ru-dpon as “ master of a clan ”) by 
I>. A, H. Fmnoke, op. cit., p. 44. 



'bag-rhu (M.I., xiv, 126; M.T. a. v, 008); 
lag-[ryhu-mm (M.I., adv, 0012, 0062); 
oe-rAw (M.I., iv, 16a ; xiv, 46 ; xxiii, 009 ; xxvii, 9); 
ron-rnu (M.T. c. iv, 0036); 
hag-ra (M.I., xxvii, 4 ; Iviii, 001); 
dbrad (M.T., 0345. 0439 ; b. i. 0097); 
or shrad (M.T., 0060); 

ghm-sum (M.T., 0503; glan-myi (M.T. a. ii, 0096); 
gyer-h (M.T. a. ii, 0096) or gyerd (M.T. a. vi, 0020) ; 
go-mn (M.L, xiv, 007, 0029, 0057, 47, 68a); 
or ko-nan (M.L, xiv, 0059 ; M.T. a. ii, 0031; iv, 0037); 
or kho-ium (M.T., 0193; c. iv, 0027; M.L, ix, 10); 
hjor (M.T., 0262, infra, p. 567); 

(o-Aan (M.T. a. iv, 0088; b. i, 0095); 
jfe-wai (M.I., i, 6 ; ii, 25, 27 ; vi, 6; xiv, 68a ; xxvii, 11; 
M.T. a. iv, 0074); 

ra-sans (M.T., 0516; a. i, 0031; ii, 003, 0096 ; iv, 00169); 
“rje (M. Tagh 0615); 

ru-m (M.I., vii, 9, 33; xiv, 0012), 'cmA (M.T. c. ii, 006); 
se or Mm (M.T., 0332; a. iii, 004; c. i, 007 ; ii, 0016); 
gien (M.T,, 0161, 0266 ; a. iii, 0026; c. iv, 0041); 
sm-iw (M.T. a. ii, 0070 ; iv, 0012 ; b. i, 0095 ; b. ii, 0042 ; 

c. i, 0013, 0061; c. ii, 006); 
sik-lo (M.T. c. i, 0031); 

sro (M.L, xiv, 41; M.T., 0239; b. i, 0095 ; c. iii, 0048); 
stom k(g)yan (M.I., iv, 85 ; M.T. a. iv, 00128); 
su-tu (M.T., 0492). 

The gyab or gab may perhaps be the sgab whom we have 
found mentioned as second to the army(or battalion)- 
commander. In the group bag-rnu, bag-(r)fiu-snva, ce-rftu, 
ron-rnu, the syllables hag and ce may mean respectively 
“ little ” and " big ”, while rm might represent rom-po, 
“ big,” “ massive,” “ deep ” (of sound): hence it is possible 
that rhu is an old form of rha “ drum ”, so that the persons 
in question would be drummers, while the bag-rhu-snm, who 
is once styled “ left-hand ” {g-gon), implying a “ right-hand ” 
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tw^rbre, may be a drummer officer. Bag-ra miglit mean 
“ small enclosure ” or “ precaution enclosure ” ; but ra can 
also mean “ first ”, On the analogy of chen-ched, sman-smad, 
etc., ghen (Bon-po G4en ?) might be = g&ed “ executioner . 
Concerning the remaining expressions conjecture seems idle. 
It is possible that some of them are not military, e.g. ra-saia 
(which with ra-sahs-rge, “ ra-sans chief,” occurs in the 
Chronicle, 11. 19, 22), and gyer-h, which may be = sger-pa, 
“ a private landholder ” {sger-lo “ private ”). 

It seems that when a man was appointed to a special 
function he received a hand-memorandum ” (sug-rjed) or 
commission (M.I., iv, 40; vii, 33; M.T., 0193 ; b. ii, 001, 
infra, pp. 541-2, 564). In M.I., iv, 40; M.T. a. ii, 0048; 
a. iv, 0074 we have so-rjed. 

Of peace-time operations the most important were the 
summer and winter assemblages (Mun or Mun-tsa, supra, 
1930, p. 71) of ministers and generals, constantly recorded in 
the Tibetan Chronicle. They were often preceded by levying 
of troops from particular populations or followed by official 
measures or warlike action. Their military aspect is repre¬ 
sented by the reviews, rkah-ton, which may be rkan-ston 
“ exhibition of bundles ” (but rkan also = “ foot ”), and in 
part by the rtsis-nigo “ census ”, which, however, would have 
mainly a civil bearing: see ib., pp. 81-2. More staple duties 
were, of course, the garrisoning of the forts and towns (the 
citadel of Khotan, ib., p. 65) and the building, maintaining 
and supplying of out-stations, as shown in numerous documents 
from Mazar-Tagh. On one occasion we hear (at Miran, 
M.I., xxiv, 0031) of soldiers being sent to protect the peasants 
engaged upon the harvest. A preoccupation which appears 
rather plentifully in the documents is that of communications. 
We do not, indeed, hear of the towers at distance of about 
20 miles or the arrangements for smoke-signalling. But 
we have examples of missives dispatched by various 
authorities, sometimes with insistence upon prompt for- 
wardibg, “ day-time or night-time,” and denunciation of 
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penalties in the event of straying or delay. There are circular 
eommunications (sometimes from parties in distress), to be 
acted upon or passed forward; and, similarly, parcels are 
sent on from stage to stage. The wooden tablet, byah or 
byan-bu, when conveyed by the soldier, is so-byan (M.I., xiv, 
005, 0019, 126, 134; M.T. a. iv, 00131; c. 0028), while 
a “ soldier pass ” seems to be so-hphar-ma (M.T. b. ii, 0062; 
c. iii, 0034). When it is a matter of relays {so-ree, M.T. a. ii, 
0017, 0054, 0064; a. v, 0015; b. i, 0019, 0051, 0097; or 
to-rims, M.T. c. 0028), the so-byan becomes so-res-hyaii, 
sometimes so-ris-byan (M.T. a. ii, 0017). For the longer 
and more important communications the folded paper letter 
(hdrul-ba) may have been preferred : or the soldier may have 
a verbal or secret message.^ When dispatched on secret 
service the soldier is so-nul (M.I., xiv, 0012 ; M.T. 0257, 
0380 ; a. iii, 0039 ; v, 0015): in one instance (M.T. a. iv, 006), 
where the expression is so-rdzu-nul (also in M. Tagh 0439), 
“ soldier-disguise-secret,” a party has been absent for nearly 
a year and has covered a great distance. If the word spa-sa 
(M.T. a. iii, 0067 ; b. ii, 0028) means “ spy ”, it is a borrowing 
from the Prakrit of an earlier period, since it occurs in the 
KharosthI documents {spasa. Index). 

An art of war is naturally professed among all peoples. 
The Tibetans, during their long and intense struggle with 
China (not to mention other powers), must have developed 
conceptions of strategy and tactics. In the Lha-sa inscriptions 
the general Klu-khon is versed in the “ expedients of the 
war-god ” {dgra-lha-tkabs, JRAS., 1910, p. 1277). The 
battles recorded year by year in the Tibetan Chronicle and 
the great victories (g-yul-zlog-chen-po) mentioned in a text 

• As suggested by Sir Aurel Stein in a note on p. 63 of Dr. A. H. Franoke's 
above-cited paper {JRAS., 1914). It should be mentioned that Dr. Franoke 
takes ^drul-ba as = igrul-ba, “ the runner," which, however, should be 
idrul-ba-po. The sense of “ post-runner " would indeed suit those passages 
where we seem to have :■ .i-“ s'"-*'' inquired of the 

runner": possibly “thi - a-i i-qnivalent of “the 

postman ". 
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the wars with China, the Drug, and the Sjah, 
must have educated the 'Kbetan warriors and caused them 
to appreciate, as in a passage cited above, the various fighting 
qualities of different populations. In the Turkestan docu¬ 
ments, however, there are no references to important mihtary 
events (dgra-thahs “ fighting ” or “ army ”, M.I., xxvii, 13 ; 
M.T., 0273; a. iv, 0011; c. ii, 0042); the incidents brought 
to light are nothing more than a man-captunng {myi-hdzin, 
M.I., iv, 66 : xxiii, 009) expedition into the Dru-gu country, 
a hostile raid upon the town of Ka-dag, a Kirghiz attack 
upon an official party in Kan-su. But we have one or two 
fragments of tactical instructions, addressed to parties sent 
out on hostile errands or where an encounter with an enemy 
might be apprehended. 

Naturally there are divers personalia mentioned in the 
documents, purchases, loans, legal agreements, punishments, 
complaints of failure of rations, appeals for interviews, 
friendly gossip, deaths, Along with most of the topics 
discussed above such matters have appeared incidentally in 
the previous articles. We may now prefix to the list of 
regiments some further pieces jmUficatives in relation to 
these as well as to the more general subjects. It is 
probable that to the populations of the cities and 
kingdoms in Chinese Tmkestan, with their relatively old 
civilizations, the Tibetan invaders appeared rude even in 
comparison with their earlier conquerors, the Hiung-nu, 
Ephthalites, and Turks. It was not a century since the Tibetans 
had made the first advances out of their original barbarism, 
and the nobles had taken to Chinese silk in place of their 
native homespun. There was, no doubt, as has been 
suggested, some malice in the parable which made the Tibetan 
soldiers to be reincarnations of cattle. In the forts Sir Aurel 
Stein has exhumed a still active redolence {Serirtdia, 
pp. 469-60). The devastations of Buddhist shrines in the 
first Tibetan invasions of Khotan are lamented in the 
Prophecy of Vimalaprabha. But Asiatic barbarians who 
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hive lived in the vicinity of great civilized empires such 
as that of China are not obtnse or innocent or unreoeptiye 
of civilized arts. They take quickly to literary and other 
culture and develope the formalities and graces of society. 
The encampments of the Hiung-nu, the Ephthalites, and 
the Turks are described by Chinese visitors as exhibiting 
much splendour ^; and the same was certainly the case 
with the Tibetan courts. At a somewhat later time (?) a 
passage which we have quoted is eloquent on the prosperity 
of the kingdom, the “ rule of virtue and goodness ”, the 
“ state-law of five divisions ”, “ justice with its five pro¬ 
cedures ”, safe frontiers, foreign conquests, “ god’s law, man’s 
law both flourishing and prosperous ”. In Chinese Turkestan 
writing appears to have been in very general use among the 
military, as well as the civil, classes of Tibetans ; and in both 
cases the epistolary correspondence is characterized by 
politenesses of expression and action *: these matters, however, 
being not specially military, may be exemplified in another 
connection. 


B. Documents 

1. Services, Departments, and Divisions 
1. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0022 (wood, c. 15-5 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] >8 II thag . bar . Mes . tshab ® . gyi. so . la | byan . 
Slu[h]s. [A 2] sma * . paW {for smra . baW ?) ® . hbans . 
Rya . sdug . skyes . b2ag . [B] bah (bar ?) . gsol || 

“ To the ‘ mid-rope ’ soldier Mes-tshab : petition for 
handing over (biag) a subject (servant, slave ?) Bya-sdug- 
skyes, stated to be a northern Sluns.” 

* In regard to the last two see Beal, Buddhist Remrds of Iht Western 
World, 1, pp. xci-ii, Life of Hvuan-Taang, p. 42. 

• See Franoke, op. cif., pp. 60-1. 

■ s here crossed out. 

< d here crossed gut. 

‘ Jupah here crossed out. 



Notes 

The doubt as to the readings {smra-bahi and biag-bar) 
renders the translation uncertain; it is possible that Rja- 
sdug-skyes is the v/riter of the letter. On Slufis see p. 385. 

2. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0011 (wood, c. 23-5 X 2-2-5 cm., 
complete, somewhat curved; hole for string at r.; 11. 3 of 
cursive dim-can script). 

[1] I : I mgyogs . bti . phrugs . gcig . so . htshor . 
stsapd]. pa. chab. arid. gyi. yan. lag. la. gees. te. [2] mchid. 
lull. dgra. thaba . hog . du. stsald . pa . lags . kyis . d[e . bjtin , 
Icogs. par. htshol. la. gner. khum. i^ig | 

“ Four couriers in one day sent to the company of soldiers. 
Written orders of importance to the members of the administra¬ 
tion having been sent after the battle, show all possible 
real in accordance therewith and carry them out.” 


anga, 


Notes 

On so-ishor and grkr-ldmin see p. 386 and 1927, p. 810. 

1. 1, phnigs : a period of 24 hours. 

chab-srid = “ government ” ; yan-hg = Sanskrit 
” subordinate member.” 

1. 2, dgra-thabs seems here and elsewhere (supra, p. 392) 
to mean “ battle Or is it “down to the army ” 1 

3. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0034 (wood, c. 10-10-6 x 2 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f-1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] I : I dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . hi . no . la j [A 2] ' 
mkhar . htsho . gsar . du . snan . pahi. j [B] bsdom | 

“ On the first of the middle spring month decided (or 
appointed ?) to reinforce the town garrison afresh.” 

On mkhar-Usho (also in a. ii, 0076) see pp. 383, 386. 

4. M. Tagh., i, 0015 (wood, c. 10-5-11 x 2 cm., pointed 
at 1.. somewhat broken away at top and bottom; hole for 
string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of curaive dbu-can script). 
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"Sam-ru-pag rearguard (reserve?) soldier in Eiver-oon- 
fluence-bank.” 

Notes 

On chu-hdus-kyi-rtsa'h-hgram and the I^am-ru-pag regiment 
see 1930, p. 275. On gtin-non (= rtin-snon) see p. 386. 

6. M. Tagh., 0622 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm,, pointed at r,; 
11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I l^am . ru , pag . stsi ^ . rtin . non . gi . So . 
12] rtsah . hg[r]am . gp . so . pa | 

" iS^am-ru-pag rearguard soldier at So river-bank.” 

On j$o see 1930, p. 275 (where note error). 

6. M.I., xiv, 005 (wood, c. 12-5xl'5cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 1 (a diSerent hand) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] II Sbal . pa . ri . fei . so . b^i . tsu[g]s . gchig 
[A 2] hbrugi. lohi . dbyar . zla . h [brih (?) . pohi (?)]. tshes ; 
fB] dru[g ?] . la . brdzans . pahi. so . byafi 

“ Soldier ticket of four soldiers of Sbal-pa-ri, one squad, 
sent on the sixth day of the middle summer month of the 
Dragon year.” 

On ishugs see sujira, pp. 386, 388. M.I., viii, 75; xiv, 
0019, 126 are similar. 

7. M.I., xxvii, 13 (wood, c. 9-5 X 1-1-5 cm., cut away at 
top and bottom; hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 1 (a 
different hand) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I : I Sbal . pa . rihi . so ^ . snon . du . Sia . rton . 
dgun . [z]la . [A 2] bbrin . po[hi] . tshes . bchu . g[sum ?] j la , 
{jthjaii . bahi 

[B] dgra.thab8.d[ah ?]d[e ?] . . —s 8U.bg[y]ih j 

“ 5fa-rton having been sent on the thirteenth day of the 
middle winter month to reinforce the soldiery of Sbal-pa-ri, 
he is [to take part in] the fighting.” 

‘ tin orossed out. 

* Below line. 
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Notes 

The place 8bal-pa-ri (Sbal-pa mountein), which is common 
to the two documents, is not otherwise known: it would 
belong to the Miran region. On dgra-thabs see pp. 392, 394. 

8. M. Tagh. 0681 (wood, c. 10-5 x 1-5 cm., cut away to 
a point at 1. and r.; 1. 1 (+lower part of another) recto 
+ 1 (+upper part of another) verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[Al] . . .; -u.[t] I -u.-y- | [A2] [8l]a.l[h]a : la : so. 
b8[k]os ... 

[B] ... [8]o.bs[k]oa j pah | chu (?) [ga]m (?). 

“ Soldier called up.” ^ 

So-hskos : See p. 386. 

9. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0014 (wood, c. 21-6 X 1-1-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r.; II. 2 of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[1] : I jo : 00 : Btsan : ba: la | Stag biiho : hHshugs : po : 

gi: mchid ; gsol; ba : Li: ri [2] zug ; pa : tshes : bcu : ci: gi: 
nub : mo | bros: de ; so : kha : ral: du; lus : lib : mchis 

‘‘ To the great lord {or lord Btsan-ba); letter-petition of 
Stag-Biiho, sergeant. A Khotani mountain-sick man having 
on the evening of the tenth deserted, the station (so-kha) is 
left insufficiently manned (or the soldiers (so) are left 
deficient (kha-ral-du )).” 

Bros, from hbro-ha, is the regular term for desertion-or 
running away ; on this and on so-kka, see supra, pp. 381, 387. 

10. M.I. xiv, 118b (wood, c. 16x1-5cm., complete; 
hole for string at r.; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

1 . I so.babs (?).rkya (rgya?).ni.iu.rtsa.bdun.mchis. 

“ Soldiers come in one hundred (?) and twenty-seven.” 

If bobs is here correctly read, the term (“ come in ”), which 
recurs below (p. 541) and in M.T. a. ii, 0054, explains the 
(several) documents containing only, on the same or different 
sides, the words haib and thar, signifying “ come in ” and 
‘ 6 oTossed out. 
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“ released” ; but they might be records of fimprisonment. 
Dr. A. H. Francke, who has referred (op. cit., p. 49) to such 
documents, has suggested a different explanation. 

11. M.I. iv, 66 (wood, c. 11 x 2-6 cm., broken away at 1.; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faint). 

[Al] ... spun.sde.myi.hdzin.cha.cig.gtan.chad (bar?) 

[A 2] ... [s].mnam.du.mchi.ba[r ?].M[n.l]on 

[B 1] ... ies.dgos.che[s].pa.l . . . 

[B2] . . . [h ?].[m]un.inag.8mad.du.h[i.^ ?] . . 

“ . . . force regiment, one man-capturing troop ordered to 
be (?) sent ... to go with . . . Uncle Councillor . . . 
highly necessary ... the wun-army . . . below ..." 

On myi-Mzin-cha “ man-capturing company ” and mun- 
dmag see supra, p. 386, and 1931, p. 810. 

12. M.I. xxvi, 1 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. 
and r. and somewhat rotten ; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[Al] ... [my]i.gsol.8u.la.gsol ... [A 2] ... chis. ]| 
dbus.pa.ru.yah.lag.pah.khrom.[m] ... [B 1] . . . Nob. 
[che]d.po.na.mchis.pah | Rgod.g-yu-.[gyi ?] . .pahBna(?) 

. . . [B2] ... [pha]b.la.[stsol].cig.bar.bkah.[gy] . . . 

Too fragmentary for continuous translation, the document 
speaks of a person belonging to a “ brigade-division ” 
{ru-yah(n)-lag-pa) of the “ Central area ” {dbus) as being 
come into Great Nob. On the phrase “if request . . .” 
see p. 400 ; on ru-lag p. 380 {ru-yan-lag, M.I. xxx, 8). 

13. M. Tagh. b. i, 0019 (wood, c. 12 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -f 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[AT] I brgyah : la . [b]dag. khor : tag : du : [A 2] gnah . 
[ste ?]. stag : brtaan. Gyer. bu ; chuh: [B 1] gis : ston : sla : 
ra : baH : bdagi : so ; res : bgyis [B 2] te ; bdag ; gi[s]: 
Gyer : bu : chuh : gi; so : res [B 3] [b]gyis : [na] ; ruh ; ham . 
m(j]i. ruh ; clw : sp[r]ih; 
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“ I biving been granted leave (khor-iag) on account rf 
a dispute, Stag-brtsan Gyer-bu-chun discharged my soldier- 
relay duty for the first autumn month. Is it proper or not 
proper for me to discharge Gyer-bu-chun’s soldier-relay duty ? 
Send word.” 

On so-res see p. 391; on brgyah-la see 1930, p. 70. 

14. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0017 (wood, c. 12 X 1-5-2 cm., broken 
away at 1.; 11. 1 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . s. II bdag.lta.nan.pas.rno.thogs. [B] . . - 

kho. la. so. ris. byafi. myi. hba. na. tsheg. gchig [ 1 ]. 

“ A humble person like me [wot being] able, ... if he 
has no soldier-relay ticket, it is a difficulty.” 

On so-ris-byaii see p. 391. 

15. M. Tagh. c. ii, 001 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., complete, 
stained ; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] 11 iaft ; Stag. b^er : | la | skyin : Tshi : kruh : 

gyi; gslo ^ [A 2] ba : ial: . . . kah : g[stsa]l: [ba]: [n]i: [ 
sug : [B 1] rgyas : btab : ste : Li : la : bskur : iih : mchis | 

“ To Uncle Stag-b^er : Petition of substitute Tshi-krun, 
Orders regarding dispute (?) have been sent, signature 
attached, to Khotan.” 

On skyin “ substitute ” see supra, p. 387. M.I. xiv, 0037, 
seems to speak of “ four soldier substitutes ” {so-skyin-Mi). 

16. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0038 (wood, c. 13 X 2-2-5 cm., complete 
hole for string at r.; II. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, somewhat faint and obscured by dirt). 

[A 1] I : I dbyar.sla.hbrin.pho | tshes.bco.brgyad 
[A 2] la I so.fiul | [Stag.rtsa]n.po.Khyehu.[c]un | slar 
[B] mphiste. | gner.hgum.la. 

“ Middle summer month, day eighteen. Soldier-spy Stag- 
rtsan Khyehu-cun returned, with task performed.” 

On so-nul and gner-hgum see p. 391 and 1927, p. 810. 

17. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0028 (wood, c. 18 x 2 x -76 cm., 

^ Compendious for geoU 
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oat away for a tally ; incised lines recto ; 11. l(((ni aide) + 2 
(neeto) + 1 (on side) of cnisive dbu-can script). 

[A] I : 1 lo.sar.gi.bag.pye.dan.chafi {apace) [s-]-8.de; | 

[B 1]. clia[d]. te . sAa . slad . adorns . te , chad . pa («paoe> 

chaA {space) bag.pye 

[B2] .khiam.[Bt8a IJ.buT.bgos.te (ATOtn).bu.yaA. 

[C] .yan(r ?).spah.8a.de.la.8tsald. | 

“ Barley-meal of the new year and beer. ... It having^ 
been decided, earlier and later, to pay it, it has been paid.^ 
Beer; barley-meal, separated in the ticket; a ticket has 
also {or again and again) been sent up to that spah-sa.” 

The translation is in part uncertain, ©n spah-sa {spa-sa) 
see supra, p. 391. 

18. M.I. vii, 49 (wood, c. 11.6 x 2 cm., broken away at 1.; 
hole for string at r.; 11. 2 recto -t-.2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[Al] ... m.myi.m[no]rl(?).dpon.sna.la,myi.skyin.. 
[A2] ... [ms].mchi[8].h[b]rel.mo.skye8.1a.gcig. [B1], 
. . . ya[A ?].[med].na || bran.mo.[mah].rtse.rje8 [B 2] . . . 
pkral.du.gtad.[par].ht8hol.cig || 

“To . . . the chief in command : \many] men substitutes 
have come. There being for the males not a single female 
companion, the ruler-in-chief is begged to send at once many 
serving-women.” 

The defective text allows of some dubiety in regard to this 
military communication. 

2. Provisions, Rations, Pay 

19. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0030 (wood, c. 9-5 X 1-1-5 X 1cm., 
burned away at r.; “ neck ” for string at 1.; 11.1 -f 1 -f 1 -j- 2 
of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A} I : I jo : co : Btsan ; bahi (bih ?); rman : s[t8i ?] . . ^ 

[B] Li: ri: zug : chahi: brgyags ;. . . 

[C] las : phah ; tsa : blans : s[t]e ... 

[D 1] so : la : byon : [s]na : kyab : . . , 

[D 2] no : de : las : thugs . . . 



“ A camel (horse 1)-inan {rmait-rdzi ?) of the chief, Btsaa-ba, 
having received a package from . . . Khotan motmtaia- 
sickness company provisions, is come to the soldiery . . 

Phortia (in various spellings) “ a package ” recurs several 
tirnM (M. Tagh. 0245, a. i, 0011, etc.). On Li-ri-zug-chahi- 
brgyaga see 1930, pp. 73, 94. In M. Tagh. 0440 occurs so-pa- 
hi-brgyag[s], “ soldier-provisions.” 

20. M. Tagh. a. v, 001 (wood, c. 7 X 2 5-3 cm., broken 
away at 1. and r.; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] ... [gjsol.ua.su.la.gsol ... [A 2] ... hand, 
mamchis.te || rad.pa.dbyer.cha ... [A3] ... Dbyild. 

cuh.tse.khrom.du | su . . . [B 1] ... 1 htshal.ba.las || 
bad (rad?) ... [B 2] . . . [n ?]. | so.glas.stsold.cig . . . 
[B 3] ... po.chir mdzad || 

“ If request not made [to] ... to whom should request be 
made ? [We] humble persona, travellers, a (dbyer ?) company 
. . . having desired (been sent ?) to Dbyild-cuh-tse ... be 
BO good {as to order) the soldiers’ wages {so-gla) to be sent.” 

On the phrase “ if request ... be made ” and on Dbyild- 
cuh-tse see supra, p. 397, and 1930, p. 253. gla, p. 387. 

21. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0036 (wood, c. 22-5 x 2-2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1 ] II Khri. mnesfol ?) gy[ts ?]: glan. sa. Ihu. cig. zos. 

bahi. myi | rnams | myin . smrar . bris . pa | Stag [A 2] 
Btshan.ra | Khyi.hbrin | Sa[g].Hphan hbri[n] | Stag.bi[r]e | 
Skyes. legs [B] Myes. tsab | Ma[A]. rtsan. myi. hdi. rnams. la | 
pul.bu.bii.bs!;! | hjal.ba.lags. 

“ Written by Khri-mhes (?), name-record of the men who 
have eaten pieces of ox-flesh. {The names follow.) To 
these men have been paid four small handfuls each.” 

For references to htshal-ma “ rations ” see supra, p. 387, and 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE MEANINO OF *'“1X3 IN PSALM 22, v. 17 

The word ''1X3 in Psalm. 22, v. 17, is regarded as 
difficult. The ancient versions seem to have taken this 
word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, or “ they bound ” ; 
see commentaries. The A.V. translates v. 17c; “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet.” Some modem com¬ 
mentators follow the Septuagint and the Vulgate and read 
11X3 and take the word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, 
i.e. “they dug in wounds”—in my hands and my feet— 
(Baethgen, Briggs, Kittel, Konig). Gunkel seems to favour 
the reading of {Die Psaltnen, p. 96) and translates 
“ ‘ umschlossen ’ (?) ” (p. 89). Barnes, The Psalms (in 
Westminster Commentaries, 1931), p. 114, says: “The 
Massoretic Hebrew Text has ‘ Like a lion my hands and my 
feet’. This reading contains no verb, makes no sense, and 
cannot be right ”. Cf. also ibid., p. 110. 

Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, and Kimhi follow the Massoretic Text 
and take "'1X3 to mean “ like a lion Symmachus 
agrees with the MT : ws Xiwv; see Barnes, op. cit., 
p. 115, and Gesenius, H.W., ed. 1921, p. 331. 

The following considerations may perhaps help us arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to the meaning of the word '1X3 
in Psalm 22, v. 17. 

1. “ Digging,” “ digging in,” “ wounding ” is not men¬ 
tioned in any other verse in Psalm 22. 

2. Real wounding is not mentioned in the whole Book of 

Psalms. The enemies “ compass about ” the Psalmist 
(Psalm 17, V. 9). “ They devised to take away my life ” 

(Psalm 31, V. 14). They “ seek after my soul ”, they 
“ devise my hurt ” (Psalm 35, v. 4). “ The wicked have 

drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow, to cast 

jaAs. Antu. 1933. 26 
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down the poor and needy, to slay such as be upright in tiie 
way” (Psalm 37, v. 14). “The wicked watcheth the 
righteous, and seeketh to slay him ” (Psalm 37, v. 32). “ They 
also that seek after my life lay snares for me, and they that 
seek my hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine deceits 
all the day long ” (Psalm 38, v. 13). Cf. also Psalm 56, 
w. 2, 3, 6, 7 ; Psalm 57, v. 5. in Psalm 56, w. 2, 3, 
and Psalm 57, v. 4, means “ to pant after ”, not “ to crush ” ! 
see Gunkel, op. cit., p. 243. “Would swallow me up” 
(A.V.) expresses the sense of "jeKtr very well The 
enemies long to destroy the Psalmist, but they do not do so. 
Cf. also Psalm 56, v. 66 (“ all their thoughts are against me 
for evil ”). 

Their “ teeth are spears and arrows ” (Psalm 67, v. 5c), 
but they do not actually bite ; “ their tongue a sharp sword ” 
(Psalm 67, v. 5d), but they do not, in fact, wound. Psalm 140, 
w. 2-6, expresses perhaps best what the Psalmist desires to 
convey with regard to his enemies. They “ devise evil 
things in their heart ”. They “ have purposed to make my 
steps slip ”. “ They have hid a snare for me, and cords.” 

But they have not actually made him fall. The enemies 
are ready to do him harm, but, in fact, do not do him any 
harm. They are prepared to strike the blow, but the blow 
never falls. And, indeed, is not God holding his protecting 
hand over the Psalmist ? Cf. also Psalm 7, rv. 3, 4-6. 
In Psalm 10, vv. 8-10, “ the poor ” (''JJ)) is not the Psalmisln 

3. In Psalm 22, v. 13, the enemies are called D'lC and 
and, in spite of this, they are also spoken of as 
iTIN (v. 14). Note also the singular, JKiy) P]m iT'IK, 
following the plural, D,TC "hy IK. Cf. also Psalm 17, 
vv. 9-11 (plural) and v. 12 (singular: r|-|t 3*7 n'lND irOT 
D'nnDOS sc*'' n'C221). in the same way the enemies are 
called in Psalm 22, v. 17a, 6, and D'jna mj?, and in 

V. 17c they are spoken of as '-1N3 “ like a lion ”. The singular 
follows the plural as in v. 146 and as in Psalm 17, v. 12. 

The argument that “the figure of lion and bulls has been 
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left for that of ignoble dogs ” (Briggs, Psalms, p. 204), 
therefore, faUs away. 

4. The form is supposed to offer a difficulty. Briggs, 
, Psalms, p. 204, sa}^: “ but is not elsewhere in the 
Psalms, only mK as v. 14.” I suggest that is used 
here for the sake of the symmetry of the sounds. V. 17 is 
full of . - sounds; 'J'lB'pn D'jnO 

iT*1N would disturb the harmony of the sounds. "IN 
increases this harmony. And for this reason the form '"IN 
was chosen. In Isaiah, ch. 38, v. 13, where occurs, 

there are also several , _ sounds: 

These considerations seem to show conclusively that the 
Massoretic reading is correct and that the word means 
“ like a lion ”, and nothing else. 

'T' is a short sentence. These three words 

receive their full meaning from the verbs '3“)3SD and ’'JIB'pn 
in V. 17a, h. The enemies have encompassed the Psalmist 
and enclosed him like a lion—^his hands and his feet. That 
is, they have encompassed and enclosed his hands and his feet, 
BO that he cannot move. means here “ yea ”, not “ for ”, 
The translation of Psalm 22, v. 17, would then be : “ Yea, 
dogs have encompassed me, an assembly of evil-doers have 
enclosed me, like a lion—my hands and my feet.” Gesenius, 
H.W. (1921, p. 331), registers as a verb and adds “ wenn 
wirklich existierend ”. I think we can safely say now that 
the verb "INJ does not exist. 

148. Samuel Daiches. 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE SWAT RELIC VASE 
INSCRIPTION 

This inscription comes from the N.W.F. Province.^ The 
actual find-spot of this epigraph is not recorded.^ It was finst 
brought to notice in 1914 by Professor P. W. Thomas, who 

' Jtyar. Atiaiic Soc. Bengal., ir.8., toI. xx, No. 1, p. 23. 
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published the text and translation.^ Later on, in 1916, 
Dr. Vogel studied this inscription and only commented on 
the meaniMS of some letters.* In 1916 Dr. F. W. Thomas 
again stumed this epigraph.® In Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, vol. ii. Dr. Sten Konow has given a reading which 
is the latest so far as this inscription is concerned.* The 
object of this short note is to propose a reading somewhat 
difierent from that suggested by Dr. Sten Konow for reasons 
given below. 

The reading of Dr. F. W. Thomas is as follows :— 

Irm karire sakamunisa hhagavaio bahu-jaii-shtitiye Theiidorena 
meridarlchena pratithavida.^ 

' The reading of Dr. Sten Konow runs as follows :— 
Theiidorena meridarkhena pr(aUhavid{r)a ime karira iakamunisa 
bkag(r)avalo bahujamstitiye.* 

I have very carefully examined the photographic repre¬ 
sentation of this inscription and wish to accept the reading 
of Dr. Sten Konow except the word “ Theiidorena ”, which 
I read as “ Theiidatena In the first place I wish to discuss 
why I prefer the letter “da” to “do” in the word 
“Theiidorena” as read by Dr. Sten Konow. Referring 
to this letter. Dr. Sten Konow writes down, “ In the third 
akshara an o-stroke has been added at the bottom.” * But 
this alleged stroke, in my opinion, does not exist at all. 
Thus this letter is nothing but simply “ da ”. If we com¬ 
pare this letter with the “ da ” of “ meridarkhena ”, the only 
other “ da ” apparent in this epigraph, we shall conclude 
that the two letters are morphologically similar and con¬ 
sequently the letter in question is “da” and not “do”. 
My second point, that is to say, my preference of the word 
‘tc ” to “re ”, depends upon the following considerations. 
Regarding the, morphological distinction between “ ta ” 

* fesl. E. Windiach,, p. 362 ff., and plate. 

• Jour. Punjab Hit. Soc., vol. in. No. 2, pp, 161-2. 

• JRAS. 1916, p. 280. 

* Corpus Inacriptionum Indicarum, vol. n, pp. 1-4, and pi. I, No. 1. 
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iuid “ ra ” BiiUer rightly observes, “ Ta, 20, ist fast stets 
Meiner und breiter als la, 31, und meist sind seine beiden 
linien von gleicber Lange oder die abwiucts geiichtete ist 
ktoser.” ‘ If anybody compares this alleged^"re” ■with 
the forms of “ ra ” apparent in this epigraph on the line 
Suggested by Biihler, he will come to the conclusion that this 
letter should be taken as “ te ” and not as “ re The Greek 
equivalent of this Prakrta form, i.e. Theudata, is most probably 
Theodotos and not Theodoros as maintained by Dr. Sten 
Konow ; and in support of this assumption we have the 
constant phonetic change of Greek T into Prakrta “ ta ” 
in the Prakrta legends of the bilingual coins of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings Pantaleon, Eukratides, Antialkidas, Apollo- 
dotoB, Strato, Artemidoros, Antimachus, Hippostratos, 
Amyntas and Telephos.* 


CaLOUTTA, Ii7DIA. 

137. Charu Chandra DIsa Gupta. 


[Note.—D o and re still seem to me certain.—F. W. T.] 


THE ZAN-ZUN LANGUAGE 

On p. 605 of the JRAS. for 1926 is printed (with one or two 
misprints) an extract from a text in an “ imknown ” language, 
contained in a MS. roll brought by Sir Aurel Stein from the 
hidden library of Ch‘ieh-fo-tung, near Tun-huang in Chinese 
Kan-su. In publishing the extract I hazarded the suggestion 
that the language of the text, which clearly belonged to the 
Tibeto-Burman family, might be an old form of Lepcha ; 
and I tendered an explanation of the manner in which a MS. 
from so remote a source might have found its way into 
Central Asia. 

The character of the text, as a medical work, was in part 
1 Indische Palaeographie, p. 26. 

• Cat. Coins Punjab Museum, Labors, vol. I. By R. B. Whitehead, pi. n, 
36 ; pi. m, 108, 170 j pi. iv, 236 ; pi. v, 365 ; pi. vn, 661, 667 ; pi. vm, 
606, 636, 640. 
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inferred from its paragraphic arrangement in comparison with 
some fragments of medical writinp in a known language, 
the Tibetan, which had been procured from the same source. 
But the inference, in itself far from conclusive, was reinforced 
by the conjectured meaning of some paragraph openings, 
such as myig-dog-nveho “ eye-disease ” (the last word occurring 
similarly in many openings) and by the mention of several 
expressions (such as ’e-ru-ra, Hn-gun, star-ga), which might 
be recognized as medicaments, Indian or Tibetan. A further 
examination confirms this impression. Thus there are 
paragraphs dealing with rmo, with rhim, with tshad, and 
with hi, which are probably equivalents for the Tibetan 
rma “ wound ”, tshad-pa “ fever ”, rims “ plague ”, and 
Sanskrit hitra “ leprosy ”. It seems likely that rabs-this = 
prameha (with robs = Tibetan rab, used as equivalent of the 
Sanskrit pra) ; while lig-bu-mig is clearly nothing but the 
Tibetan expression for “ malachite ” ; also lyam-tsha may 
very likely be Tibetan hn-tshva “ salt ”. The text (in Tibetan 
writing) is perhaps a translation from Tibetan. 

Continuing the process of etymological identifications and 
making use of other Tibeto-Burman languages, we might 
hope ultimately to arrive at a fair comprehension of the whole 
text. But undoubtedly the road is beset with pitfalls due to 
the characteristics of monosyllabic languages, in which (i) 
the single monosyllables usually have each a variety of 
meanings, (ii) the differences of vocabulary are on a wholesale 
scale ; moreover, many of the innocent-looking syllables 
are in some of the languages inflected forms. Further, it ie 
probable that the text contains some translated names of 
plants and drugs which may defy identification. 

After taking note of these cautions we may, I think, 
record the following observations ;— 

(1) The sentences usually end with the assertive -o, as in 
Tibetan ; thus we have Mo (“ is ” or “ says ”, “ is said ” ?) 
and iido (‘‘ dies ” or “ is ” ?: Kanawari, etc., iid). 

(2) There is a syllable tog, which is perhaps p-rticipial 
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and derived from to + jra (or ; cf. the forms of the verb 
to—," be ”, in Kanawari. 

(3) There is also a syllable tad, occurring in such phrases 
as rims-tad-de, tse-tade, and in apparently negative phrases 
such as se-tad-min (“ unknowable ” ?), tsis-tad-min (“ uncount¬ 
able ” or Sk. asadhya “ nntreatable ” ? Cf. Tibetan rtsi 
“ count ” or “ medicine ”). The antithesis makes it probable 
that the ds corresponds to the Tibetan participial efe, te, ste ; 
and the tad is perhaps ta -f- de. Cf. Lahuli gi ill tada “ I 
have to go In nam-tog-dad-de the tad joins with the tog 
to yield a complex verb-form. 

(4) There is a syllable ga (found also in other Tibeto- 
Burman dialects), serving apparently, like Tibetan gyi, 
to form genitive or adjectival phrases ; e.g. rdb-tkis-ga-nveho 
(“ the disease frameha ” ?; Kanawari thiss = “ wet ”); after 
vowels this ga is probably often reduced to -g, forming 
deceptive monosyllables such as nveg, khvig. 

(5) There is an inflexion, probably instrumental, in -c, 
e.g. in rme-ge-nnine (= Tib. rmaki-smin-pas, Sk. vrana- 
vipdkena “ by the development of a wound ”1, nve-ge-rmine 
Sk. dosa(vyddhi)-vij)dkena ?). Slye is, accordingly, possibly 
instrumental of sli. 

(6) There is an inflexion in -s, perhaps instrumental, e.g. 
in rhvas and lyani-tshas from rnva and lyam-t$ha. An s inflexion 
is also frequent in verb forms, e.g. khtigso (cf. Lahuli, 
Kanawari, etc.): also -d, before particles. 

(7) Possibly there is a present participle in -a, as in 
Lahuli; e.g. hyaAyya “ going ” (?). 

(8) A syllable ca is seen in mar-kul-thum-ca-khyero “ gives 
(? draws, ? drinks) a spoonful (spoonfuls) of ghi ” (translation 
conjectural; Kanawari thummu, Tib. thums “ spoon ”). 

(9) Possibly there is a genitive in -o, making with vowel 
endings such forms as ryo. 

(10) The syllables nis and sum occur together in such a way 
as to recall Tibetan gnis and mm “ 2 ” and “ 3 ”. 

Not to linger over these conjectures, which might be much 
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extended, we may now advert to the fact that a second, 
much corrected, text in the same language is contained in 
a MS. of the Stein coDection, now in the British Museum. 
Some years ago it was made known to me by Mr. G. L. M. 
Clauson, who furnished me with some extracts, and who has 
now communicated to me his transcript of the whole. To 
Dr. L. D. Barnett I am mdebted for co-operation in procuring 
a photograph of the original. Mr. Clausen’s transcript is so 
arranged as to distinguish clearly many of the recurrent 
phrases and to suggest that some parts of the original may 
have been in verse. A passage— 

ta-khe-khe-no-gyun-ryun-ni 

is repeated at short intervals with nis, mum, and pi in place 
of ta. Since nis and sum (which we may read in place of 
mum) have already been equated to Tibetan gfiis “ two ” 
and sum “ three ”, it is apparent that ia = “ one ” and 
pi = “ four ” ; and this serves at once to direct us to that 
group of languages which, by B. H. Hodgson and in vol. i of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, is entitled the “ Western 
Pronominalized Group It will be sufficient to quote— 
Kanawari: 1, id; 2, nish ; 3, shum ; 4, pu 
Rangkas ; 1, tdkd; 2, nisi ; 3, sum ; 4, pi. 

Since the series continues:— 

Kanawari: 5, nga ; 6, tug ; 7, stish ; 8, rai ; 9, gui, gwi. 
Rangkas : 5, nai ; 6, tuh ; 7, nhisi ; 8, jyad ; 9, gvi. 
it is likely that the na (e.g. in im-yig by the side of pi-yig), 
tr^ig (cf. Tibetan drug, etc.), stes and gvi of the texts are, in 
some at least of their occurrences, equivalents of 6, 6, 7, 
and 9. Is gyvad = 8 (Tib. brgyad) ? 

The parallelisms in the same passage suggest also the 
following equivalents :— 

pu (“ lire, ’ Burushasla pa): na (“ vitality,” Tib. na, 
Sk. dyus-) ; 

ti (“ water,” Kanawari, etc.): nve (Sk. Tib. nes (?), Sk. 
dosa) ; 
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(“air,” cf. higwa, etc., in Nepal^dialects): n« 
(“ force,” Tib. nus, Sk. hcHa ); 

zu {“ earth ” ?): ci (Tib. fci “ heavy ” (?), Sk. mrya). 
The texts contain also many other terms for which 
etymological equivalents (conjectural) may be found in the 
Western Pronominalized dialects or in Tibetan ; e.g. ’ag 
“ mouth ”, mar “ oil ”, ishars “ dry ”, skar “ thirst ”. Some 
of the commonest words are, by reason of multiple possibilities, 
the most puzzling, e.g. tin “back”, “examine” (1), Jo»“ wind ”, 
“ moist ”, “ blind ”, etc. (?), sa “ ten ”, “ pulse ”, “ earth ”, 
etc. (?). On the other hand, the numerous reduplications, such 
as glun-glufi, bya-bya, gligs-gligs are recognizable as gerunds 
of a type recurring in the linguistic group. 

It would be a mere chance if the first of the two texts should 
be discovered in a known language. It is an insignificant list 
of ailments with recipes for treatment, and the Tibetan MSS. 
from Tun-huang include others, which are independent— 
the class will have been numerous. The British Museum 
MS. is clearly more ambitious, possibly a text in verse 
with commentary : a search in the older medical literature 
(Bower MS., Bhela-sarnhita, Caraka, Su^ruta, Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur, etc.) under the particular (inferred) topic has not, 
however, been rewarded by identification. Before editing 
the two texts (in conjunction with Mr. Clauson) I hope to 
make a further investigation. A dialect of the “ Western 
Pronominalized ” group about 1,000 years older than the 
others (as known to us) could not fail to be instructive. 

Can we put a name to the language, which must have been 
known to the Tibetans ? It appears to resemble Tibetan 
more than Lepcha ; but it certainly must have belonged to 
the Himalayan region. Western Tibet, Nepal, etc. The only 
language of this region which is mentioned in Tibetan books 
is the language of 2an-Juh, which is certainly Guge or its 
vicinity. Hence the language of the two texts should be the 
2an-iun language. The positive proof, however, is difficult. 
All that the Tibetans furnish of the 2aU-tun language is some 
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four or five titles of works existing in Tibetan : as has been 
remarked by Dr. Laufer,^ such titles, even where not fictitious, 
need not represent the same meanings, and in a number of 
cases they certainly do not. But one Tibetan title, Gsan-no- 
kha-tham “ Secret Mouth-seal ”, which in Sanskrit would be 
something like Guhya-mttkha-mttdrana, has a “ Red 2an-^un ” 
equivalent ’U-ya-ag-iham, wherein we can certainly recognize 
(along with tham “ seal ”) the ’ag “ mouth ” found in the MSS. 

It may be remarked that Buddhist civilization most 
probably reached the Western Himalayan districts long before 
penetrating to the Lha-sa kingdom ; hence translation from 
the 2an-^un language into Tibetan may be, in general, no 
fiction, and some terms of Tibetan Buddhism, etc. (e.g. g-yun- 
drun smstika), may have originated therein. But it does 
not follow that the reverse translation may not have been 
historically more frequent. 

Addendum 

As a specimen of continuous translation (conjectural) 
which may lead to identification of the text, the following 
(perhaps a quotation) may be cited ;— 

go.mu.ran.min.la.skams.na | 
fio.mu.ran.min.tih.gyuns.nve | 
drufi. mu. ran. min. zas. spharis. nu | 
r gvil. mu, rane. ei. ton. tab 

‘‘ If the head is not right, [in the] hand dried-up vitality ; 
if the face (or side) is not right, [in the] tail (or end).. disease; 
if the front (breast ?) is not right, the rear lacks strength; if the 
stomach (?) is right, energy . . .” 

Here we have taken go, ran, la, skams, no, tin, drun as = 
Tibetan mgo, ran, lag, ska»i«[-ya], nos, rtin {gtin), drun 
respectively, with support as regards go, la, skams, no from 
Kanawari, etc., vocabularies. Mm has been taken as an article; 
it certainly has also other senses, including perhaps that of an 
mfinitive imperative. Ran might be = Kanawari ran “ give ”. 

F. W. Thomas. 

' " Die Bm-i» Spraohe," in T'mmg-Pao, u, ix (1908), 7. 
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FKAKCOIS BEBNIER'S "MINiItE” 

Anyone interested in the history of Moghul India will feel 
grateful to Sir Theodore Morison for his discovery and the 
subsequent publication of the “ Minute by M. Bernier upon 
the Establishment of Trade in India ” (JRAS., 1933, pp. 1-21). 
The following suggestions will, I hope, be accepted as a token 
of my appreciation. 

The Minute mentions a couple of times a Dutchman whose 
name is rendered as “ Monsieur Adriean ”. This must certainly 
be Adriean, the name by which the same personage occurs 
in Bernier's Voyages (Amsterdam, 1699), vol. i, p. 170. Here 
the author gives a vivid account of the Embassy of the Dutch 
East India Company, which appeared at the Moghul Court 
to congratulate Axirangzeb on his accession. It was headed by 
“ Monsieur Adriean ”, whom Bernier praises for his ability, 
His real name was Dirk van Adricham. He was chief of the 
Dutch factory at Suratte from 1662 till 1665. The finnm 
which he obtained from Aurangzeb is dated the 29th October, 
1662. The journal of his Embassy is extant at the Government 
Record Office at The Hague; as far as I know, it has nevei 
been published. 

It is perhaps bold to make another suggestion with regard 
to a language which I do not profess to know. I suspect, 
however, that in the Portuguese saying andare attento corm 
mogolie (“ Minute,” p. 21) the last word, whatever its correct 
form may be, must mean “ woman ” (cf. Latin mvilieu and 
Italian moglic). The meaning of the sentence would then be 
“ Beware of the snares of women,” which well agrees wit! 
Bernier's subsequent remarks. 

ISS. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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Glossary op the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese Versions of the Dai^abhumika-sutra. Com¬ 
piled by J. Rahder. (Buddhioa, Documents et Travaux . 
pour r^^tude du Bouddhisme publids sous la direction de 
J. Przyluski ; Deuxieme Sdrie ; Documents—Tome I). 
lOJ X 7J, pp. viii + 202 [1], paper covers. Paris ; 
Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1928. Frs. 200. 

Dr. Rabder’s edition of the DaSabhumika-siUra commenced 
with the “ Seventh Stage ”, which, with introduction, notes, 
and a translation (from the Chinese) of Vasubandhu’s com¬ 
mentary, was published in Acta Orimtalia, vol. iv (1926), 
pp. 216-66). As a Doctor-dissertation (Utrecht), printed for 
J.-B. Istas, of Louvain, the whole text, excepting the Gatha 
portion, appeared in the same year. Recently, with the 
collaboration of Shinryu Susa and the aid of the MSS. available 
in Japan, the Gdthd portion has been published in The Eastern 
Buddhist (vol. V, No. 4, July, 1931). The Glossary takes 
account of the remarkable words in this Gdthd portion. 

It is now becoming commendably usual with students of 
Sanskrit Buddhism to be at home also in Tibetan and Chinese. 
Not content with fulfilling these considerable requirements 
or with the exertion demanded by the plurality of the Chinese 
versions of his text, Dr. Rahder was able to utilize also the 
Mongol and Japanese materials relating to the work. In the 
present glossary of the Sanskrit original each entry is furnished 
with references to the texts and citations of the equivalent, 
or equivalents, in Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese; and 
occasionally there are notes upon readings or other matters. 
The Sanskrit and Tibetan are in transliteration, the Mongol 
and Chinese in the original scripts. The labour of compiling 
such a glossary must have been exacting. It has been 
designed to facilitate reconstructions of Mahayana Sanskrit 



t»ts from Tibetan., Mongol, and Chinese versions; with 
which object it is to be equipped, as is necessary, with Tibetan 
and Chinese indexes. 

As regards the Tibetan the equivalents are for the most 
part quite familiar; but in such a combined index it would 
have been impracticable to arrange for omissions, since 
under any entry one or other of the three languages might 
offer some new particular; perhaps also the Mongol 
expressions deserved to be incorporated entire. Further¬ 
more, the evidence of the Glossary in respect of alternatives 
is valuable. 

Concerning the Mongol (in regard to which Dr. Rahder 
makes some apologies for insufificiencies id his type-fount) 
and the Chinese I am not competent to express any opinion. 
The Tibetan equivalents seem to be accurately given. 
Mya-mn = atew (p. 1) is curious, but may be due to a con¬ 
fusion through the occurrence of hantara in the passages; 
on p. 43 sprul (uraga) is a misprint for sboyl. 

Scholars should be grateful to Dr. Rahder for the skill and 
labour devoted to the work, and will congratulate him upon 
the outcome. 

208 . F. W. Thomas. 

La Sculpture inoienne et tib^taine au Mus^:e Guimet. 
By J. Hackin, Conservateur du Musee Guimet. pp. [1] 
-h 24 -f 2 blank, pis. 51, paper wrappers. Paris : 
Libraire Ernest Leroux, 1931. 

The fine plates exhibit choice specimens of the very varied 
collection of Indian works in stone, stucco, metal, and wood 
which the Muste Guimet owes largely to the exertions or 
benefactions of MM. Jouveau-Duhreuil, C. T. Loo, Clemenceau, 
Vignier, Meijer, Bacot, or to the excavations of MM. Foucher, 
Godard, and Barthoux at HaddR< Mr. Hackin points out that 
the advance of knowledge since the publication of the first 
Catalogue of the Museum (1883) and of M. Millou6’s PetU 
Guide lUustri permits of more discriminating selection and 



more precise identification and evaluation; than oonld he 
manifested in those works. His own descriptions, with 
bibliography in each instance, furnish concisely all that 
is requisite for the archeological and artistic appreciation of 
the pieces. 

The field of Indian artistic activity represented by the 
specimens is justly claimed to be a wide one, since it includes 
Gandhara, Mathura, Bengal, Orissa, the Amaravati school 
(chiefly Nagarjunl-kopda). later southern India, Java, and 
Tibet. There are no serious surprises for those acquainted 
with the several styles—^the art of Hadda is, of course, much 
more amply illustrated elsewhere. The metal work from 
Tibet is exceedingly fine; in connection with one reliquary 
(pi. xlvi) M. Haokin observes that the Tibetan metal-forgers 
have produced pieces which attest an astonishing mastery in 
ironwork; the credit may, however, be due to the Nepalese 
craftsmen, who seem to have from the beginning had this 
industry in their hands. 

The Kharosfhi epigraph on No. XI records the name of the 
donatress, with the usual formula of transference of merit 
(. . . ya Amtariye dAnamvJie. Imema ktUala-mulem sarva- 
satva . . .). By the use of a capital letter on p. 17 (col. 2), 
bCon-Kha-pa) the meaning of Tsoh-kha-pa’s name, “ man of 
Tsoh-kha,’’ is disguised. 

241. F. W. Thomas. 

Les Fouilles de Happa. Par J.-J. Bakthoux. Ill, Figures 
et Figurines, Album Photographique. (Memoires de la 
Delegation Archfologique Fran 9 ai 8 e en Afghanistan.) 
15x11, pp. 26, pis. 112, paper covers. Paris : 
Les Editions G. van Oest, 1930. Fr. 380. 

The second volume of this publication, Les Antiquitis 
bovddhiques de Bdmiydn, by A. and Y. Godard and J. Hackin, 
appeared in 1928. The first, which, being a full account of 
the excavations and their results, demands a much more 
sustained effort, is still awaited. 
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There is not much to be said concerning this volume, the 
extraordinary abundance of the trouvailles at Haddu having 
‘ been realized through Professor Foucher’s lecture at the 
Oxford Congress of Orientalists in 1928. But the publication 
of the fine photographs places the material at the disposal 
of students and amateurs. The first twenty-nine plates show 
heads of Buddha, in many instances both face and profile ; 
next come Bodhisattvas (30-5), also fifty-one Genii (36-9), 
scenes and Donors (40-4, 46), very numerous miscellaneous 
heads (or figures) of barbarians, demons, divinities, monks, 
Brahmans, young persons, children, and warriors, including 
many selected as illustrating modes of head-dress (45, 47-50, 
52-112). The extraordinary variety of types and the technical 
skill, rapidity, and versatility of the sculptors in representing 
varieties of expression does not lose its impressiveness upon 
further acquaintance ; on the contrary, the analogies which 
can be found to art procedures in other ages and parts of 
the world multiply under inspection; and M. Barthoux 
arrives at the point of declaring (p. 12) that “ Hadda may be 
considered a veritable carrefour where all aesthetic conceptions 
and all known techniques meet ”. Fundamentally, however, 
the character of the art remained Hellenistic, a very 
remarkable fact when we consider that Fa-hien at the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth century found it flourishing, though 
all relations between the Mediterranean and the East had 
long been suspended. As concerns dating in general, 
M. Barthoux does not find any evidence to go upon, except 
what is furnished by the statements of the Chinese pilgrims. 

By reason of M. Barthoux' absence from Europe the 
descriptions of the plates are summary, and lack particulars 
of size. M. Barthoux explains the difficult circumstances in 
which the original photographs were taken. 

F. W. Thomas. 



Clavis Cctieoeom 8XVE Lexicon SiONoattM Asstmobom 
Linquis Latina, Bbitannioa, Germanica. By G. 
Howabdy 9^ X 6, pp. 673 in 7 fascicules. Leipzig: 
Harrasowitz; London: Humphrey Milford. 1904-1930. 

The death of Dr. Howardy has put a sudden end to the 
completion of the useful work to which he had devoted a large 
portion of his life. At least one fascicule more was needed to 
finish it. It is divided into two parts, the first giving a list of 
the “ Ideogrammata praecipua ”, that is to say of the chief 
ideogrammatic values of the Assyrian characters, with their 
translations wherever known as well as references to their 
occurrence, while the second part was devoted to the rarer 
values and their significations. It is the latter part which 
remains unfinished, the list of signs not going further than 
the character PI. 

The work demanded more time and space than the author 
had anticipated owing to the large additions which have been 
made, and are still being made, to our knowledge of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabary, more especially since the war. Part ii, 
however, has been brought up to the date of its publication, 
and what this means in the way of compilation can be realized 
only by the specialist. Terse as it is, he will nevertheless 
find it indispensable for his work ; the references alone 
would make it so. 

640. A. H. Sayce. 


Royal Corkespondence op the Assyrian Empire. Trans¬ 
lated into English with a transliteration of the text and 
a commentary by Leroy Waterman. University of 
Michigan Studies: Vols. XVII (1930), XVIII (1930), 
XlX (1931). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 

Dr. Harper undertook and completed a most difificult and 
laborious task in the pubhcation of the texts of the letters in 
the Quyunjiq collection, and thereby provided the material 
for numerous theses which are necessarily incomplete. 



PlofesBot Watennan, his faithful friend and colleague, haa 
jnoduoed in these volumes, which are beautifully printed 
and carefully edited, the necessary complement to Harper’s 
work. When the fourth volume containing the indices is 
published this great undertaking will constitute the final 
authority on the cuneiform text of these letters, for the editor 
has spent many years in collating the texts and in considering 
various emendations proposed. There remains room for 
a difierenoe of opinion in a few readings ; that will always be 
true of cuneiform texts. But much ballast of conjectural 
emendation can be dispensed with for ever. 

From whatever standpoint these documents are regarded, 
linguistic, historical, religious, or sociological, they present 
material of very great importance for Assyrian studies. The 
pity is that so much is fragmentary, obscure, or of doubtful 
interpretation that theories may flourish but positive results 
are few. Professor Waterman has been careful to point out 
that under present circumstances no translation can pretend 
to finality even in rendering the sense of very important 
passages. The same is true of the historical deductions that 
have been drawn from the letters. A few of the letters may be 
safely dated, from the names of persons mentioned in them 
known from historical or otherwise dated inscriptions ; but 
in a large number of cases the attribution to a particular reign 
is nothing more than a guess, and students may be warned 
against rehance on such evidence. As an instance the series 
of letters addressed to, or mentioning, “the Planter’’, 
{amelu)irTiiu, will serve. Round one of these. No. 223, an 
ingenious theory has been woven, which identifies the 
“ Planter ’’ with a son of Sennacherib, who was a candidate 
for the throne of Assyria when his father was murdered, as 
a rival of Esarhaddon. The letter, in fact, relates to a con¬ 
sultation of the gods by omens through the medium of the 
“ exchange-king ”, Sami.pu/d, who may be, as Ebeling has 
recently suggested, the mock king of the New Year Festival. 
This person put questions about certain high Assyrian officials 
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in Bebylonis, presumably as to their trustworthiaess, and 
tbm advised that certain rebels be proceeded against 
immediately with military force by the “ Planter There is 
no evidence to support the theory in this. Such instances 
might be accumulated. 

Professor Waterman’s notes are summary, and any 
specialist could draw up a series of omissions and points 
that might be treated differently; that would not impair 
the value of his intense study of these texts and of the 
references he has collected. We congratulate him and the 
University of Michigan on the appearance of this important 
work on which no labour or expense has been spared. 

S8 . SroNE Y Smith. 


Gesellschaftsformen im Altbabylonischen Reoht. 
Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 66. By 
Dr. iur. Wilhelm Eilers. lOJ x 7 cm., pp. xi + 72. 
Leipzig : Theodor Weicher, 1931. RM. 5. 

This is a study of the old Babylonian law and practice 
concerning partnership, tapputu. The material consists of 
article 98 (?) of the Hammurabi Code, from Poebel’s 
publication, passages in the two school series ana ittUu and 
BAR-ralhidyullu and some fifty documents, which fall into 
two classes, the one dealing with “partnership money”, 
kasap tapputim, the other with leases to a partnership. The 
author points out that the documents which commence with 
the Sumerian formula ku.babbar ku.nam.tab.ba hi (Creditor’s 
name) (Debtor’s name) Su.ba.an.ti deal with the formation 
of a partnership, and the formula is identical with that usual 
for loans save for the addition of ku.nam.tab.ba, " partner¬ 
ship money.” He considers that the man or men to whom 
“partnership money ” is advanced, thereafter were possessors 
of the money till dissolution of partnership, and thinks that 
where two receive the money they were jointly securities for 
repayment. In the Hammurabi CSode creditor and debtor 



Bliaie profit and loss, but there is no provision for loss in the 
documents, and this points to the creditor being immune 
from responsibility for loss. The date of repayment is 
occasionally mentioned, and then the period is generally 
short, but often repayment is to be made “ on the day the 
ummianu requires it ” ; this is due to the purpose of these 
transactions, namely commercial transactions often involving 
caravan journeys. The completion of the transaction con¬ 
templated is the natural dissolution of the “ partnership ”, 
which is not, therefore, a aodetas of the more permanent 
variety known in New Babylonian times. The procedure 
contemplated on dissolution is stated in the clauses 
ummianiunu ippaluma nemelam sa ibbaiiu mUharii izuzzu. 
The author believes that these clauses should be interpreted: 
” (The debtors) shall settle with the creditor, and (the 
creditor and the debtors) shall divide the profit which has 
accrued in equal parts ”, but is doubtful about the translation 
of mitharU by '■ in equal parts ”. He remarks on the absence 
of the clause relating to the division of profit where only one 
man receives the money, but cites Cuneiform Texts, ii, 22, 
by Professor Pinches, as an instance of the division of profit 
(there himsalu, in his opinion, has some such meaning) in 
such a case. In the documents dealing with dissolution of 
partnership the first procedme is the settlement of accounts, 
tazkUum, “ Bereinigung,” or, as we should say, “ clearance.” 
This is expressed, as in the conditions of the preliminary 
document of partnership, in two clauses, one dealing with the 
apalum of the ummianu, the other with mithariS zazum of 
the nemelum ; but Dr. Eilers interprets the dissolution clauses 
difierently from the same clauses in the preliminary conditions, 
for according to him the division clause in dissolution refers 
to debtors, and the first clause to the payment of capital and 
share of profit to the creditor. The act of liquidation was 
nearly always consummated before the sun-god, but the nature 
of the ceremony is not clear. The interpretation given of the 
documents shows that practice in the old Babylonian courts 
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diSesred from the terms of Hammurabi’s enactment, which 
was more favourable to the debtor. 

The leases on partnership, Dr. Eilers believes, follow the 
same general lines as the money-partnership documents, 
but followed a diSerent line of development. The clause 
which distinguishes these leases from ordinary leases reads . 
awilum mala auiilum mamhtam ana eqlim ilakkanuma um 
^rim eqlam pi Sulpisu iiaddaduma bilat eqlim u manahtaiunu 
ippalutm ie'am baiiam mitharii izuzzu. manahtam is trans¬ 
lated “ Miihewaltung ”, and referred to actual work in the 
field, but since one or the other of the partners may not have 
performed his fair share for practical reasons, manahtaiunu 
ippalu is thought to mean “ sie werden je die Mehrleistung 
des anderen gegen die eigene aufrechnen und eine bleibende 
DifEerenz mit der Uberlassung eines Teiles des Fruchtertrages 
(odet von Geld ?) an den anderen beseitigen”. A special 
kind of partnership lease occurs where the owner of the field 
leases the field to himself and another, and accordingly 
undertakes the duty of a debtor. Eilers characterizes this 
peculiar proceeding as a “ nachgeformtes Eechtsgeschaft ”. 

The appendix contains the relevant passages in the Code 
and the two school series, and those documents as yet 
published which are not included in Schorr’s AUbabylonische 
Rechlsurkunden. There is a useful and praiseworthy index. 

, The chief value of this dissertation lies in the clear .state¬ 
ment of difficulties of legal interpretation, granted that certain 
interpretations of words are correct; there is nothing new of 
linguistic interest. Sometimes, on philological points, there 
is room to differ; thus the discussion of ummianu neglects 
important passages, and it is by no means necessary to assume 
that ummianum is a loan-word from Sumerian, for the present 
evidence favours the opposite view, as the author admits 
in the case of tamkarum. The argument about ina ialam 
harranim seems altogether too “ spitzfindig ” ; why the 
alternative erebum, or other expressions denoting return, 
show that this does not mean “ safe return from a journey ”, 
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as the words must imply, escapes me. Anyone who so returns 
is safe, whether he has lost his baggage or not. But the point 
is of no importance for the argument; the documents do 
not contemplate the loss of goods. 

Assyriologists owe much to the school at Leipzig for the 
study of Babylonian law; but studies of this kind require 
an understanding not only of language and law but of business 
and the actual procedure likely to be followed in such 
a country as Babylonia, such as Professor Koschaker shows. 
We think that Dr. Eilers must have created undue com¬ 
plication in the texts; their understanding should not be so 
difficult. The interpretation might, for instance, be simpler 
if Dr. Eilers would admit an absolute parallel between the 
ummanam apalu clause in the money partnerships and the 
manafUam apalu clause in the leases, where too rigid an 
interpretation leads him to see only a partial parallel. To us 
it seems that both clauses entail the paying off of certain 
obligations before any division of the results of trading take 
place—a procedure obligatory even now in contracts to avoid 
all mistakes. Since Dr. Eilers wrote his dissertation, more of 
the material from Susa has been published by Father Soheil 
in the second part of his Actes Juridiques Susiens. The most 
significant document so far as partnership is concerned is 
No, 273. There a slave-woman shares rights in some ground 
with a man, perhaps her husband, and borrows some money 
on that land from the temple of Shamash and a man. -The 
clause in this case reads Jcaspam beUu ippal ; it seems to the 
present writer impossible that beliu here can mean the one 
creditor, for the temple has an equal right to be repaid. 
beUu (the gender of the pronoun is of no importance in such 
a case) should mean “ her master ”, an explanation which 
would accord with our view that the apalu clauses deal with 
the settlement of obligations arising through or during caravan 
journeys. The slave-woman repays her master for absence. 
Traders pay the umtmnu who kept the accounts. 

, Sidney Smith, 
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A DtcmoNABT or EirouBH-pAi.AnKO ahd Pii^UNO-EiroLisK. 
By Mrs. Leslie Milne. 7J x 6,1 vol. Part I, pp. x + 383. 
Part II, V + 290. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government 
Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1931. Price, 16 rupees, 
or 22«. 6d. 

This is the first dictionary of Palaung, a language spoken 
in Burma (particularly in some portions of the Shan States) 
and the adjoining Chinese borderland. At a rough estimate, 
each of the two parts of which it consists would appear to 
contain some 5,000 or 6,000 separate paragraphs or entries 
under catch-words; but as some of these paragraphs are 
long, and include phrases exemplifying the use of the words 
illustrated (which adds much to the value of the work), this 
estimate gives an inadequate idea of the contents of the 
volume. The dictionary represents in the main the speech 
of Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng, one of the Northern 
Shan States, where the author spent most of her time ; but 
twenty-eight pages of the first part are devoted to other 
dialects of the language. 

The work begins with a short introduction, and each part 
contains brief introductory notes, explaining the general 
scheme of the dictionary and the value and order of the 
alphabetical symbols used in it. There are also in the first 
part separate sections for words of relationship and measures 
of length, circumference, and quantity, which are somewhat 
highly differentiated and therefore numerous. 

From the point of view of lexicography (as well as 
morphology and syntax) the langui^e is rightly classed with 
Mon-Khmer. Many of its most commonly used words agree 
with Mon, and often with one or more of the aUied languages 
(e.g. those for child, blood, hair, hand, foot, bird, hawk, fish, 
fly, leaf, sun, earth, far, and year). Others, such as the words 
for thigh, fruit, jungle, and sky, though not traced in Mon, 
are found in Khmer or one of the other cognate forms of 
speech. But the vocabulary of Palaung is very mixed. My 
colleagues, Mr. W. A. Hertz and Dr. H. G. Q. Wales, have 
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bsen good enough to examine a number of sections of tine 
dictionary, from the point of view of Burmese and Tai 
respectively, in order to form some estimate of the proportion 
of Palaung words that are derived from these sources. Prom 
their investigations it would appear that about a quarter or 
a third of the whole Palaung vocabulary is divided about 
equally between these two, though a small deduction from this 
figure must be made for words of Sanskrit or Pali origin 
that have come in through one or other of them. Tai words 
are often used in Palaung songs, which fact illustrates the 
special influence of Shan culture on the Palaungs. 

It is noticeable that the Palaung language has often 
preserved its foreign loan-words in more archaic forms than 
their modern Burmese and Tai equivalents, a phenomenon 
which can be found elsewhere (e.g. in many English words 
of Norman-French origin). Examples from Burmese are 
cha-rdng {sayin), “ account,” and a-$‘ak {athet = aBet), “ age,” 
which illustrate the well-known Burmese phonetic changes 
OS, r>y, final h> n, s> 6, final k > t, and the 
concomitant vowel modifications. In the case of Tai, it is 
particularly interesting to note that a series of Palaung 
words beginning with h followed by I, m, n, or ng have counter¬ 
parts in Siamese similarly spelt, though in the latter language 
the h is now merely a tone indicator. It serves the purpose of 
giving the following letter a kind of brevet rank by promoting 
it into the higher (i.e. aspirated) class of consonants. Shan 
orthography does not make this distinction; but in Palaung 
it seems that there is a distinct A effect. (I suspect that we 
have here a case of unvoicing, as in Burmese.) Examples of 
such Palaung words are AZfii, “to flow,” hmun, “ten 
thousand,” And, “to be much,” hngdu, “sad,” all of which 
have Siamese equivalents spelt with initial A. This supports 
a view I have seen expressed somewhere that the Siamese 
A in such cases was originally something more than a mere 
indication of tone. 

In Sir George Scott’s recent work, Burma and Beyond, 
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^ ftoggestion is made that Falaung shoult^ be classed with 
laren and Taungthu. As these are tone languages (which 
?alaung is not), the idea seems a priori improbable, but it 
night be worth examining from the lexicographical side, 
dorphologically, Palaung is undoubtedly linked up with the 
amily of speech which includes Mon and Khmer. This is 
llustrated by its very frequently used prefixes har, pan-, 
tnd ra- ; and also by a few cases of the causative p, e.g. 
1^, “to become extinguished,” pyM, “to extinguish,’’ 
(u, “ to rise up, to wake,” pyu, “ to rouse.” 

Mrs. Milne has done her work in her characteristically 
borough way, and this dictionary is a fitting complement 
o her Palaung Grammar and Home of an Eastern Clan. 
t is pleasing to record that the University of Rangoon has 
ecently conferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
irts, which she has so well earned by the production of 
hese and other works. 

08. C. 0. Blagdbn. 


Iemoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 43 : 
An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia. By Sir Aurel 
Stein, K.C.I.E., with an Appendix by Lieut.-Col. R. B. 8. 
Sewell, I.M.S., and Dr. B. S. Guha. 13 x 10, pp. 211, 
ills. 64, pis. 33, plans 13, map 1. Calcutta ; Government 
of India Press, 1931. Price 328. fid. 

In this memoir are recorded the results of the third of a series 
f notable archseological tours made by Sir Aurel Stein during 
he years 1926-8 on the north-western frontiers of India, which 
rill form landmarks in the history of Indian archseological 
iscovery, and are a fitting conclusion to his long and 
rilliant services on the staff of the Archseological Department. 
The discoveries in recent years at Mohenjo-daro and other 
ites in Sind, and at Harappa and Kotla Nihang in the 
’anjab had disclosed the existence in chalcolithic times of 
highly developed civilixation extending at least over a wide 



aiea m north-western India. The excavations carried out by 
Mr. H. Hargreaves at Nal (south-east Baluchistw) in 1925, 
and the exploration by Sir Aurel himself in Waziristan and 
the Zh5b and Loralai districts (north-east Balfichistan) 
in the beginning of 1927 had afforded evidence of the extension 
of a similar culture to the west of the Indian frontier ; while 
Major E. Mockler’s limited excavations in 1875-6 at certain 
sites around Gwadar had indicated the occurrence of remains 
of chalcolithic age in western Makran. Affinities noticed 
between the relics of the “ Indus civilization ” and of the 
ancient culture of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, and more 
particularly his own discoveries in the cold season of 1915- 
16 of prehistoric and chalcolithic remains in the Helmand 
basin in Sistan, incited Sir Aurel to imdertake a survey of 
intermediate areas. We have here set forth the important 
results of his investigations in Kharan, Jhalawan, and Makran 
as far as the Persian frontier, beyond which political conditions 
precluded his passing at the time. Since his retirement from 
the Archseological Department, Sir Aurel has been able to 
obtain sanction to pursue his researches farther west; we 
look forward to the publication in the near future of the results 
of his explorations in south-east Persia carried out in the 
cold seasons of 1931-2 and 1932-3. 

In the comse of his tours in Gedrosia, the results of which 
are described in this memoir with such admirable clarity and 
with such abundant and well-produced illustrations and plans. 
Sir Aurel contrived, by dint of his indefatigable energy and 
genius for explorative work, to cover in four and a half months 
a vast extent of difficult country, measuring approximately 
300 miles from east to west and 250 from north to south, 
mostly hilly and desolate and largely waterless and 
uninhabited. He managed to inspect some 150 sites, to survey 
66 , and carry out trial excavations at 15 of the most 
important, when the necessary labour and a supply of drinking 
water could be obtained. The record shows how amply his 
exertions were rewarded. Numerous sites, stretching across 



to the Fenian border, have yielded remaii» showing affinity 
with those of the “ Indus civilization ”, indicating one of the 
main lines of communication between the Indus delta and 
Ihe west. Further light is likely to be shed upon this com¬ 
munication by Sir Aurel’s later explorations in south-east 
Penis, and by more detailed examination of the chain of 
sites containing chalcolithic remains stretching from Pandi 
Wahi in the Larkana district southwards for about 200 miles 
to near Karachi, reported ^ to have been found in 1930-31. 
When all this material has been linked up with expert 
exploration in the Las Bela State, the origin of the wide 
sanctity attaching in India to the shrine of Hinglaj Mata 
on the bank of the Hingol River in that State may also be 
revealed. 

The abundant archaeological material recovered pertains 
to a long succession of periods ranging from historical times 
back to a very early prehistoric age. Evidence was found of 
extensive prehistoric settlements, in some cases of prolonged 
duration, containing a profusion of ceramic remains of great 
variety, stone and copper implements, beads, terracotta 
figurines, and other objects, as well as of interesting burial 
remains. Among sites of special importance may be 
mentioned those of Sukhtagen-d5r, Shahi-tump, Kulli-damb, 
Siah-damb (near Jhau), and Mehi-damb. The mass of ceramic 
remains, representing different stages of prehistoric 
civilization, calls not only for expert examination in respect 
of fabric, technique, and design, but also for careful comparison 
with corresponding finds from other sites in India and the 
East. It will be noticed that Sir Aurel has pointed out that 
the painted pottery foimd in the graves of the earliest zones 
at Susa seems to present an exact parallel to the peculiarities 
of the hmerary pottery recovered from the prehistoric graves 
at Shahi-tump. It may also be noted perhaps that the more 
recent explorations along the Khirthar Range on the western 
frontier of Sind have yielded a type of pale pottery, often 



bearing polychrome designs, closely resembling such yniK 
found by Sir Autel in Makran. and possibly also a type found 
in eastern Iran.* 

Among the most interesting finds at these ancient sites were 
quantities of terracotta figurines of humped bulls and of the 
‘ mother-goddess The large numbers of humped bulls, 
the fact that in some cases many were heaped together, and 
the noticeable uniformity of their type lead Sir Aurel to 
surmise that it was an object of popular reverence, if not 
of actual worship ; and he points to the analogy of the Indian 
cult of diva’s bull. There being little if any indication of such 
a cult in the oldest Vedic literature, he is led to speculate 
whether this cult is not an inheritance from much earlier 
times. In connection with the figurines of the (mother) 
goddess, recovered in such numbers at Mehi and other sites 
and previously found by him in Zh6b, he draws attention to 
the fact that all these figures, wherever the lower portions 
survive, end below the waist in a flat base, suggesting that 
they represent a female goddess of fertility, or ‘ mother- 
goddess ’, the cult of which was so widespread in Asia and 
Europe. “ It is certainly curious,” he writes, “ that we meet 
with a corresponding representation of the Earth goddess 
emerging from the ground with the upper portion of the body 
also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography.” 

The evidence of burial customs found at several sites 
disclose, as might be expected, much variety—complete and 
partial burials, cremation with burial of calcined bones in 
cinerary urns, exposure with subsequent burial of remains, 
and cairn burials being met with. The two skulls recovered 
from Shahi-tump had unfortunately been so compressed and 
distorted as to preclude a definite pronoimcement; but 
Col. Sewell and Dr. Goha are inclined to think that they had 
been dolichocephalic, and one of them, while agreeing with 
the “ Nil skull ” in general type, “ would appear to show 
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tnoes of mixed origin Mid in certain r^pects tends to 
approximate to the Caspian or Nordic Type of skull.” 

For the student of history and physical geography a special 
interest will attach to the cumulative evidence of climatic 
change contained in this memoir. Taken together, Makran, 
Kharan, and Jhalawan comprise an area of some 62,000 square 
miles, but the inhabitants number not more than three to 
the square mile, the trifling rainfall and desertic conditions 
supporting but a sparse and nomadic population, who pass 
a precarious existence. On the other hand, the numerous 
extensive remains undoubtedly indicate the existence in 
prehistoric times of a large and settled population. Some 
seventeen mounds in the limited Kolwa basin alone, several 
large mounds in the neighbourhood of Awaran, and three big 
mounds in close proximity near Jhau, all formed of the debris 
of prehistoric settlements, bear testimony of this. The settle¬ 
ments near Jhau occupied a broad part of the Nal valley, 
that “ once was arable groimd ” in Sir Aurel’s words, through 
which lay the most direct route from the west and north to 
Las Bela. Again, the numerous huge stone embankments for 
the storage and distribution of water, locally known as gahr- 
bands, and the ruins of massive stone dwellings and other 
buildings found in different areas can surely bear no other 
interpretation. The consideration of this question will help 
to realize the great antiquity of these sites, since we know 
from the Greek accounts' of Alexander’s march through 
Gedrosia that upwards of 2J millennia ago the conditions of 
that country can have been httle less desertic than now ; and 
some of the sites explored by Sir Aurel would seem, after 
prolonged occupation, to have been abandoned in chalcolithic 
times. 


C. E, A. W. Oldham. 



TIVAL8 AND SONGS OP AnOIENT ChINA. By MaBOSI. 
Geahet, Professor at the School of Oiental Languages, 
Paris. 9i X 6 , pp. ix + 281. London : Geoi^ 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. 18s. 
his is an English translation of the author’s Fetes et 
nsons Anciennes de la Chine, published in Paris in 1919, 
Lslated from the French by E. D. Edwards, D.Litt. It 
STB from its original by the omission of the Chinese text 
impanying the French rendering of the odes annotated 
discussed by M. Granet in the first part of the work, and 
srwise would have been more highly priced. 

!. Granet’s book having now been for some thirteen years 
re the public must be well known to all who interest 
nselves in Far Eastern subjects. Few will question the 
petence of the author, and none, surely, deny the value 
his careful research into the love songs of the ancient 
lese classic, or of the independent and conscientious spirit 
impelled and sustained it. It is, however, only the English 
ion of the Fetes et Chansons that we have to bring to 
ce at this moment. The contents fall under two heads 
Love Songs and the Ancient Festivals. M. Granet selected 
r-six as examples of the first part. These, of course, are 
translated for the first time. Dr. Legge and P6re Couvreur 
previously made an English and a French rendering. 
M. Granet’s French version, with equal fidelity to the 
nal, displays a gracefulneM of expression entirely 
ting in Legge’s. Take, for instance, the two renderings 
L the stanzas of “ The Feasant ”, the last of the odes cited 
I. Granet, part of the third and the whole of the final 
(Granet), “Alas, alas, 0 turtle-dove. Eat not the 
»erry fruits. Alas, alas, 0 gentle girl. With boys take not 
pleasure. When a young man takes his pleasure. He may 
xcused. But when a girl takes pleasure. There is no 
se.” 

id then Legge; “ Ah, thou dove. Eat not its fruit [to 
m]. Ai ! thou young lady. Seek no licentious pleasure 
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with a geatleman. When a gentleman indidges in such 
pleasure, Something may still be said for him; When a lady 
does so, Nothing can be said for her.” Again the last verse in 
Granet’s English version runs: “ Along with thee I would 
grow old, And, old, thou hast made me suffer . . . Yet the 
Ch’i has its banks . . . Yet the valley has sides ... In my 
girlish head-dress thou didst feast me ! . . . Thy voice, 
thy laugh, they pleased me. Thy vow was clear as the dawn. 
I did not dream that thou wouldst change ... I did not 
dream . . . Now it is finished . . . alas . . 

While Legge renders the last six hnes of the stanza : “In 
the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair simply gathered 
in a knot. Harmoniously we talked and laughed. Clearly 
were we sworn to good faith, And I did not think the engage¬ 
ment would be broken. That it would be broken I did not 
think. And now it must be all over! ” 

Part ii, on the Ancient Festivals, containing Local Festivals, 
Facts and Interpretations, The Seasonal Rhythm, The Holy 
Places, and the Contests, with the Conclusion, is the weightiest 
part of the book, and here M. Granet expounds how, out of 
these local festivals, in these holy places, and during these 
contests, the Love Songs of the Book of Odes had their origin. 
The conclusion is an original and compelling document. 
It is, however, stiff reading in parts, and there are passages 
where the author’s meaning seems to escape definite seizure 
by the reader, and to have* undergone as it were a certain 
volatilization and dispersal among the generalized phraseology 
in which it is expressed. One reader, at any rate, has found 
it so at times, but not through any defect of the English 
translation, which is throughout admirable. But where, by 
the way, did Mr. Edwards ever see the “Moon nearing the 
East ”, p. 72 ? No more, certainly, in the text of the Ode than 
in its journey through the sky. 

Altogether a notable work, finely rendered into English. 
S80. L. C. Hopsms. 
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Geography of Early Buddhism. By Bimala Churn Law. 
With a foreword by F. W. Thomas. 9f X 6 J, 
pp. xxi + 88, map 1. London: Kegsn Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1932. 

In this brochure the writer carries on in a varied direction 
the useful work of amassing and arranging this or that kind 
of information on which he has already spent much time and 
energy. His aim this time is, in his own words, to present 
a geographical picture of ancient India as far as this can be 
drawn from the Pali canonical and commentarial literature. 
He allots his six chapters to the Middle Country, North, 
West, South, and East India, and to southern Asian Buddhist 
countries in turn. He reprints as Appendix a note on 
“ Cetiya ”. And he has added an exhaustive place-index and, 
very suitably also, a map. Writers who need quick and handy 
information of this kind, with text-references appended, 
cannot fail to find the work useful, and so fulfil Dr. Law’s 
modestly expressed aim, on which he has expended so much 
industry. He has been fortunate in securing an informative 
preface by Professor Thomas, who sketches what has been 
done in this line of Indological research, what is here done, 
and what remains to be done. I may go so far, in respect of 
the last clause, as to say that the Pali Names Dictionary, to 
which he alludes, is now within some months of completion, 
the compiler being Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, author of PaU 
Literature in Ceylon. 

679. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


In the Footsteps of the Buddha. Being a translation of 
R4n6 Grousset’s Sur Les Traces du Bouddka (1929). 
By Mariette L^on. pp. xi + 352. London : George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. Price 15s. 

Two of the works of M. Grousset’s indefatigable activity 
have recently been reviewed in this Journal from the original: 
his Hisloire de VExtreme Orient of 1929, and his Philosophies 
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Indieimes of 1931; but I cannot find that in its fiative tongue 
this woik has been noticed. It is the more fortunate that, to 
all seeming (I have not the original by me), so exceUeht 
a translator has been found. The book might have been 
written in English, so accomplished a mistress of our tongue 
is she. We miss any sign of awareness on the part of the author, 
that she has greatly widened his circle of readers. He has 
travelled greatly in and among much of what he describes 
in India and Further India, but he remains, save for the 
briefest and rarest references, absorbed in the work of French 
archseologists. The gain is ours, for we, unless we be experts, 
have much to learn about their great and admirable activities. 
M. Orousset leads us up to some of these, and our debt to him 
for this and for the vivid pictures he gives us, in wayfaring 
and in historic crises, makes us regret his silence over the 
launching of this excellent replica of one of his book-fieet on 
this side of the Channel. 

I regret also his title: the English even more than the 
French title. It is misleading, just as my friend James B. 
Pratt’s title The Pilgrimage of Buddhism was also. In the 
latter case it is he who was the pilgrim; in the former case 
it is certain men of long ago who were the pilgrims. The 
French title means, I take it, the journeys “ in trace (or 
pursuit) of ” the Buddha, but this is not what the English title 
means. There is so much more of the “ footsteps ” of the 
heroic pilgrims than of those of the great man they nominally 
came to retrace and revere. And what did those pilgrims not 
go through, by land or by sea, to accomplish that, to speak 
of nothing else that they accomplished ! Late in the book 
we read the sentence : “ Travelling in that far-off time was so 
surprisingly easy.” No one, I judge, who reads the preceding 
pages will agree. What intrepid and gallant men of set will 
and daring do not these Chinese “ Masters of the Law ” seem 
to have been, dauntless in the hands of bandits, unfalteringly 
persisting in the teeth of hostile Nature, standing back to 
drown in shipwreck to let others fill the boat. The author 
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makftn them live for never before. He has used aa, 
emended Stanislas Julien’s translation of Hsiian-tsang’s own 
records, a work, I imagine, that is virtually unknown to 
English readers. To such readers, for the travels as for the 
historical atmosphere which the pilgrims left and for that 
which they found in their wayfaring, I heartily commend this 
most mteiesting book. 

Enjoyable, too, is the flying comment on the graphic arts 
which, albeit called “Buddhist”, had grown up less because 
of monastic dominance than in spite of it. However much 
the latter had worsened human ideals of life, man went on 
seeking for beauty none the less. That he saw this more than 
before in compassion, pity, gentleness, tenderness is due to 
no monopoly held by Buddhist teaching. It is implicit in 
that Brahman concept of the preciousness of the fellow-man, 
because of the “Precious Self” being also in the fellow-man. 
This is what Buddhism did not begin, but only helped to 
spread, in that from the first it was no philosophy of the 
Few, but a message for the Many. 

There is another feature in the book, not adventure nor 
political history nor art, which will appeal to but few readers. 
This is the scholastic metaphysic of the second to the seventh 
century, elaborated by Buddhist pundits, among whom 
Hsiian-tsiang was both a student and an expert, and in the 
Sanskrit literature of which his acquisitorial appetite was 
unlimited. No account of his pilgrimage were complete without 
this feature. In fact, I suspect that, behind his loyal vows 
to seek the holy places where those “ blessed feet ” had 
trodden, lay his wish both to study, and to try jousts with, the 
Indian scholars, of whose learned language he seems to have 
been a master. But the author has judged fit to dive into 
a wordy sea to try to make us share Hsiian-tsiang’s enthusiasm. 
He treats of this under the title “ Flight of the Mahayina 
is this essor ? or vol ? or retreat ?—and brings much 
imaginative diction to bear on the curious word-play. It leaves 
me cold, but my quarrel with M. Grousset, as a writer on 



Buddfaisin, goes deeper ihan trat and needs repeating 
(JRdS., 1932, p. 709). 

His “ flight ” rushes back to make what he calls “ prunitive 
Buddhism” “start with a negation of the ego”, in 
a “ reaction ” against the immanent theism of Brahmanism, 
This is at once false and impossibly irrational. The authoi 
has not studied the oldest records we yet have of earlj 
Buddhism, and is not capable of seeing that the “ reaction ’ 
is a later excrescence of ecclesiastical records. Pioneer writers, 
unfamiliar with these, took the dogmas in them at then 
editorial value, and cited passages which supported this— 
passages which M. Grousset has quoted from pioneers’ trans 
lations. If he would substitute, for “prunitive ”, monastic 
patristic. Buddhism, I have no quarrel with him. The founder! 
of primitive Buddhism sought not to supplant, but tc 
supplement “ the divinization of the human soul ”. 

Some day we shall see this, even in the much-edited Pal 
scriptures, let alone in what yet may be dug out of reallj 
ancient Chinese translations. But meanwhile they who take 
their guidance as to the nature of great religions front 
scholastic metaphysics do not see that, whereas a doctor ii 
this will fling his dialectic wit against another such system 
the Founder of a world religion never attacks the heart of hit 
people’s religion. He is fostering new growth in this, the verj 
life of the soul; the former is concerned with man’s thought. 
796 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


A Critical Pali Diction.ary. Continued (from Trenckner’c 
Beginnings) by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith 
Vol. i, Parts 2, 3, and 4. Ajja-AniMlca. 12 x 9|, pp. 48 
Copenhagen : The Royal Danish Academy, 1929-1932 
Price 5 kr. each part. 

This great work, so fortunate in financial sponsors, comes 
along with a fairly steady stride. It does not look much tc 
have got only half-way through the Anu- words in seven years 
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but then there is here inclusion of proper names, and also 
separate articles of all the negatives in a- and an-. These 
two features were, the one never contemplated, the other 
finally rejected by that corptw vik for “critical ’ ’ pre-occupation, 
the elder sister published by the Pali Text Society. The best 
way, perhaps the only way, in which the younger sister may 
deserve her quaint title is by going one better every time, 
and in the latter feature I think she does. Another way is 
by making separate articles of compound names, e.g. aUa- 
kamma, etc., these running to eight pages ; attha-Jcdma, etc., 
these running to over seven. This sumptuous editing makes 
the act of consulting a fair joy. It is costly, but when you have 
fairy godmothers . . . Younger sister also goes one better 
in making good not a few omissions in her senior. As to 
that, the latter's family have produced, since she was com¬ 
pleted in 1925, fourteen volumes of first editions of texts and 
will be feeding the junior in this way yet awhile. But senior 
must plead guilty to omissions from earlier volumes and to 
not a few incorrect references, the latter being sometimes made 
in indexes, but taken over unchecked. And whereas in the 
junior, omissions so for appear as made good, the usage of years 
alone will show where in her there is or will be less fallibility. 
Indeed, as to omissions, neither can this work be more than 
a provisional thesaurus of reference to Pali classics, so long as 
a considerable portion of these is yet relatively inaccessible in 
Asiatic scripts. Already I hear from one engaged on a P.TTS. 
edition of an unfinished commentary that he has several 
a-words which are not in these four published parts. 

None the less may younger sister carry on and prosper! 
By the middle of this century she will be adding the usual 
indispensable “appendix of words omitted”. To wait on 
counsels of perfection is to get nothing done. Despite hei 
shortcomings, elder sister has been, to speak personaUy, a help 
indescribable, and long will she be so to many. Her younger 
rival, an she. be no better, must like Elijah pray to die just 
for that / But she is already better—how could she be othOT- 
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wise ? Let her, however, in one thing keep clear of a tendency 
to which Childers, first in the field, was, not unnaturally, too 
prone, nor from which was Bhys Davids, also a pioneer, 
sufficiently free. Let her keep severely to philology, and shun 
general statements about Buddhist ideas inserted without 
historical safeguards. “ . . . the self (whose existence as 
a permanent being or eternal being is always repudiated) ” : 
this is a saying which needs a lot of verification out of place in 
a dictionary, and is untrue of many passages, including some 
in the beginning of the movement and some in old anthologies. 
718 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The Ball and tub Polo Stick or Book of Ecstasy. A 
translation of the Persian poem GQ’i u Chaugan or 
Halnama by ‘Arifl. With three unpublished Polo 
miniatures in colour. By R. 8. Greenshields. 8i x 
pp. 31, ills. 3. London: Luzac and Co., 1932. 12s. 6d. 

This little work is a translation of the text published by 
Mr. Greenshields in 1931. Even the best versions of Sufi 
works normally require a commentary. So bald a one as the 
present, which creates by its literalness the impression of 
a “ crib ”, or the editor’s guide to his text, needs it more than 
most; and the illumination provided by the three spirited 
miniatures more closely concerns polo than Sufiism. Shades 
of meaning in the original cannot be properly indicated in 
a rendering of this kind, but sometimes there are serious 
obscurities (e.g. p. 8,1. 4, “ the latter .. . the former ” should 
be “ this drop of water . . . that drop . . .” The word ‘andar 
should regularly be translated by “ambergris” and not by 
“ amber ”, which conveys an inappropriate meaning in 
certain contexts). To be of use and interest this translation 
must be read with the original text. It cannot stand alone. 
578 . R. Levy. 
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Thb Iraq Levies, 1915-1932. By Brigadier J. Gilbekt 
Beowne. 9f X 7i, pp. viii + 88, ills. 2, maps 3. 
London: The Royal United Service Institution, 1932. 

This is a most disappointing book on a subject which, if 
competently handled, might have afforded lessons of real 
importance both to administrators and soldiers. It is 
expensively produced, with several not very enlightening 
maps and two pages of illustrations. No intelligible system of 
transliteration has been adopted, and there are many 
misprints. The writer has made no attempt to explain the 
work of the Levies in relation to the general situation from 
time to time, nor to arrange his facts in narrative form. He 
has printed a mass of notes, dealing largely with routine 
matters, in more or less chronological order. The disjointed, 
sometimes ungrammatical sentences lead to no general 
conclusions, nor can the general reader gather much of interest 
therefrom. There is no attempt to compare or contrast the 
Levies with similar bodies of men raised in other countries, 
to explain the principles which were adopted in deciding on 
their organization or equipment, or to expound the tactical 
aspect of co-operation with the Air Force. “ The work of the 
Levies is done,” writes Brigadier Browne. “ If it has been 
done well it is for others to say.” It is to be hoped that some¬ 
one will undertake the teak and produce a narrative which 
will place on record the valuable services and creditable record 
of a gallant body of oAhcers and men in a readable form. 

A. T. Wilson. 

Le Shinto, Religion Nationale du Japon. Par Genchi 
Kato. Annales du Musfe Guimet. Bibliotheque de 
Vulgarisation. T. 50. 7^ x 5, pp. iv + 262, pis. 5. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. 

The author of this book occupies the chair of ShintS religion 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo. As Professor Sylvain 
L4vi points out in his introduction, the book represents 
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SluntS in the light in which Japanese official circles desire 
it to appear to Western eyes. Dr. Eatfi’s aim is to prove that 
ShintS, despite its purely magical and animistic beginnings, 
ended by achieving a moral and metaphysical synthesis 
that entitles it to a place among the “ higher religions ”. 
In the course of f ulfillin g his task he adduces many interesting 
facts ; his bibliography and index will be of great assistance 
to future students of the subject. But the reader will do well 
not to lose sight of the fact that the work is one of “ applied ” 
rather than “pure” scholarship. It was written with 
a national end in view, and many of Dr. Kato’s conclusions 
are such as would not have been arrived at by a scholar of 
nationahty other than Japanese. 

708 . A. Walby. 


Die Chinesischen Zahlen. Von A. Glathb. 9^ x 6J, 
pp. iv + 48, ills. 3, pis. 16. Tokyo ; Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur- u. Volkerkunde Ostasiens, 1932. Leipzig: 
Verlag Asia Major. 

This little manual will be of great assistance to those who 
have to deal with current Chinese documents, commercial 
or otherwise, in which numerals occur. As is well known, the 
Chinese have several different ways of writing numbers, and 
anyone only familiar with the standard numerals, as foimd in 
printed books, is apt to find himself sadly at sea when con¬ 
fronted with an invoice, inventory, or the like. The object 
of the book is purely practical, and the author does not go 
into the question of the origin of the signs, nor the relation of 
one set to another. The system, in all its forms, has close 
analogies with another system, more familiar, yet as regards 
its origin equally obscure—^the Roman. It is strange indeed 
that the Romans did not, like the Greeks and Semites, use 
the letters of the alphabet as numerals. That the Roman 
system is of Eastern origin has often been suggested. But 
from Latium to China is a far cry. 

7J1 . 


A. Waley. 
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Thk Gkobge Eumorfopoclos Collection Catalooub of 
THE Chinese and Coeean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 
' Jewellery, and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. 
Perceval Yetts. Vol. iii: Buddhist Sculpture. 
17} X 12i, pp. viii + 93, pis. 76, 26 being in colour. 
London : Ernest Benn, 1932. £12 12s. 

The large format of this work makes it easy to under¬ 
estimate the importance of the introduction which, though it 
occupies only thirty-eight pages, is, in fact, a book in its 
own right, running at a rough estimate to something like 
30,000 words. It is indeed the best general account of the 
beginnings of Buddhism and Buddhist culture in China 
that has yet appeared. There were many old errors to be 
corrected. In the early days of sinology very little distinction 
was made between history and legend. The Yellow Emperor 
and his mythical doings ranked side by side with Khubilai 
or Ch'ien Lung. Then came a period when private works and 
compilations began to be viewed with suspicion, but absolute 
faith was put in the official Dynastic Histories. An official 
history describes the introduction of Buddhism into China 
in A.D. 67-8, and this account, the legendary character of 
which was proved by Maspero over twenty years ago, is still 
reproduced in almost every European work which deals in 
a general way with Buddhism in China. We are beginning to 
realize that the Dynastic Histories, though more trustworthy 
than purely hagiological or purely popular works, were put 
together under widely different circumstances, some in great 
haste, others under the influence of strong prejudice. All have 
been more or less tampered with, and only in the case of quite 
late works (such as the Yiian History) are we able to get behind 
the refashioning to something approximating to the original 
form. Where Buddhism is concerned, we cannot, it is clear, 
be too much on our guard. Here, apart from haste or care¬ 
lessness, prejudice has played a contimml part. We should 
be as ill-advised to measure the importance of Buddhism in 
the T‘ang dynasty by what is said of it in the T’atig Shu 
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AS to credit all that is said to the advantage oi Buddhism in 
the earlier histories. Most of the critical work on such subjects 
has been done in France, and Dr. Yetts has wisely availed 
himself of these studies. Naturally, too, his researches have 
constantly led him back towards India. In connection with 
the origin of the Buddha-image he notes that an actual 
prohibition of the representation of Buddha can be inferred 
once to have existed in the Scriptures—as is proved by 
a passage in the Sarvastivddin Vinaya (Tahakusu, xxiv, 
p. 424). It seems then that the sect which was responsible 
for Sanchl and Baxhut was akin to the one on whose Vinaya 
that of the Sarvastivadins was based. It is by no means to 
be assumed that the prohibition was in any sense primitive 
or original. It must, on the contrary, have developed at a point 
some way down the road which (in Mahayana) led to the 
complete dehumanization of Buddha, though this dehumaniza¬ 
tion had, of course, in other centres an exactly opposite 
effect—the use of the Buddha-figure as a cult-object. 

Eecent opinion tends to place the beginnings of Mahayana 
in the second century B.c., and it is to the same period that the 
earlier work at Barhut and Sanchi belongs. If other work of 
the same or earlier date were to turn up elsewhere, it would 
not be in the least surprising to find, under the infiuence of 
some other sect, scenes in which the figure of Buddha was 
represented without the least compunction. 

A feature of Dr. Yetts’s book is the attention which he has 
paid to the votive in^riptions. Many of these were obviously 
extremely difficult to decipher and when deciphered, extremely 
hard to interpret. He has been fortunate enough to secure 
in certain cases the assistanee of Professor Pelliot. In the 
dating of the uninscribed objects he has been well served by 
his wide knowledge of parallel works in Europe, America, 
and the East. His bibliography (in which Chinese characters 
are given) reaches the high standard set by the previous 
volumes of this catalogue. Only in one respect is there a falling 
off, and that is in the objects themselves. It cannot be said 



tbat the Buddhist sculpture reaches so high a level of interest 
as other parts of the Eumorfopoulos Collection, and there 
are pieces towards the end of the volume that hardly merit 
their place in this handsome catalogue. Considering the 
immense amount of work involved in the series. Dr. Yetts 
is to be congratulated on having produced three volumes in 
a comparatively short space of time. 

7/7. A. Waley. 

Vedic Studies. By A. Venkatasubbiah. Vol. I. 9f x 6J, 
pp. viii+292. Mysore: Surabhi and Co,, 1932. 
Price 16s. 

This book consists of fourteen articles discussing isolated 
difficult words occurring in the Bgv®da. Ten of the articles are 
said to have already appeared either in the Indian Antiqvary 
or in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The remaining four, which are not specified by the 
author in his preface or elsewhere, are apparently published for 
the first time. Two of the articles, viz. those dealing with the 
words nUya and yakfidn, are of considerable length, occupying 
49 and 47 large pages respectively. Two others, dealing with 
the words smdddisti and •padbhih, are also fairly long, running 
to 28 and 25 pages, but the remaining ten articles are all 
comparatively short, i.e. from 10 to 18 pages. 

The author has throughout used the Roman characters 
instead of the Devanagari in quoting the text of the Rgveda. 
He is conversant with the methods of and the results obtained 
by European scholars in the field of Vedic study, and his 
articles teem with references to Pischel, Geldner, Roth, 
Grassmann, Oldenberg, and Macdonell, while the American 
Sanskritist Whitney is also cited and the English Puranic 
scholar Pargiter. 

Pour of the words-discussed have been mentioned above, 
the remaining ten being sundm, iagmi, svdsara, arati, ddn, 
prthak, <^hva, admasdd, nireikd, and the proper nafne 
Indrasend, which occurs only once in the Rgveda. The author 



tomes to the conclusion that this Indiasenl is the same 
Lidrasena who is referred to in the Mahabhaxata as the 
daughter of Xala and Dama 3 rantL It is impossible in a short 
notice to discuss adequately the value of the results arrived at 
by the author. Some of them, viz. in respect of dan, which 
he takes to be the genitive singular of dams in the sense of 
both strong and strength, paMhih, which is interpreted as a 
derivative from spas (to see), with an anomalous cerebralization 
perhaps due to false analogy, admasdd, which is explained as 
being equivalent to hotr the priest who chants the hymn of 
praise (the literal sense of the word being taken as “ the on'e 
who sits in the house ”) and nirekd, which is interpreted as 
meaning strength, quickness, race, booty, prize, and derived 
from ni and ri or n (to run) with the addition of the suflfix ka 
(as in iloka from dru), difier from the interpretations of Pischel 
and Geldner. It wiU be found that the author has in all 
these cases, and in his discussions of the other ten words, 
endeavoured to base his views on a comparison of other Vedic 
passages, and, although it is improbable that European 
scholars will find it possible to accept his interpretations 
in their entirety, it will be necessary to treat them with 
respect as the product of careful comparative study of the 
Ilgveda. It is to be regretted that the price of this paper- 
bound volume has been fixed so high that it is likely to have 
a very small sale. 

633. R. P. DeWHURST. 


The Mahabhaeata. Adipabvan. Fascicule 6. Edited by 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar. 11 J x 8f, pp. 240, ills. 5. 
Poona ; Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute, 1932. 

This sixth instalment of the gigantic work, the five previous 
instalments of which have already been dealt with by me 
in issues of this Journal, carries the stupendously difficult 
task a very small stage further. Apart from four beautiful 
illustrations of the kind previously noticed, for which the 
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aaiae artist is responsible, and a page facsimile of the ^arada 
Codex, this fascicule contains only the text of the epic up to 
the end of the Adiparvan and footnotes embodying the 
tremendous range of various readings, which generally far 
exceed the actual text in magnitude. The most casual 
scrutmy of these footnotes will suffice to reveal the enormoua 
amount of labour involved in the method of preparing the 
definite text, which has been adopted, and make it clear what 
an overwhelming proportion of the ordinary lifetime of 
a human being must be occupied in completing this great 
work on the same scale. It must be hoped that the editor may 
long be spared and retain the enthusiasm, and skill which 
are required for the proper carrying out of the ambitious 
project. 

6SS. R. P. Dewhubst. 


Bhagavan Pab^vanatha. By Kamtapbasada Jaina. 

X 5, pp. viii 4- 80 4- 414. Surat: Mulachanda 
Kisandasa Kapadia, 1928. 

This account in Hindi of the twenty-third Tlrthaipkara 
follows a number of works on Jainism both in Hindi and 
English by the same author. The story of Parsvanatha is 
told in a number of caritras, and Jaina purams, of which the 
author gives a bibliography (pp. 53-7 of the Introduction), 
and it is available to English readers in Bloomfield’s abridg¬ 
ment of Bhavadeva’s Pdriva-ndtha-cantra {Lije and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Parshvanatha). Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain, 
however, gives us more than a biography of Parsvanatha. 
In a lengthy introduction and again in a chapter entitled 
“ Ndgavam&ajon ka paricaya ” he has compiled from an 
extensive range of literature, Indian and European, a mass of 
evidences (of unequal value) for the historicity of Parsvanatha 
and for the existence and ^de diffusion in Asia and Africa 
of the Jaina dharma in the remotest times of pre-history. 
His argument is, at any rate, well documented, and the 
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^tnotes to his introductioa provide quite an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, from the earliest volumes of 
Asiatifik Researches to the latest European authorities upon 
Jainism. Mohenjodaro contributes something to his theme 
(figures in the j)admdsana posture, which he connects with 
Jain iconography). The book is a 85 Tnptom of the revolt 
against the presentation of India as something which began 
with the Bg-veda and then lapsed into late and lamentable 
Brahmanic and Pauranic beliefs. As such it can claim 
sympathy not among Indians only. But we need not therefore 
accept the author’s evidences for placing Patala-Lanka (and 
early Jainism) in Abyssinia, or his suggestion that the Idla- 
mukha Vidyadhara of the Jaina Padma-puram might be the 
Red Indians of North America (p. 163, footnote). 

S92 . H. N. Randle. 


The Sphotasiddhi of Acabya Mandanami^ra with the 
Gopalika of Bsipdtka Paeame^vara. Edited by 
Vedavi^arada S. K. Bamanatha ^astri. 9f x 6J, 
pp. vi + xxiv + 266 + 37 (1). Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 6. Madras : University of Madras, 
1931. 6s. 

This is a well-printed first edition, duly provided with 
preface, alphabetical index of karikas, and a valuable Ust of 
about 500 citations, the great majority of which are identified. 
The edition is based on three manuscripts noticed in the preface 
(p. xxiii), and variants are recorded in footnotes. It appears 
to be good work, and a worthy addition to the series. The 
sphota doctrine is the special property of the grammarians, 
expounded by Bhartrihari in the Vakyapadxya, and refuted 
by Kumarila in the Sphota-^oada section of the &loka-vdrUika. 
Sphota is the eternal Idea or Form of a word (‘‘ word- 
prototype ”, as translated by J. H. Woods in his Yoga- 
system of Patanjali, p. 241), which becomes manifest as 
a partless unity on the successive hearing of the transient 
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sounds uttered by a speaker. Philosophers, with the exception 
of some commentators on the Yoga-sutra, found no profit 
in the hypothesis; and it is not clear why this Mapdanami^ra 
should have troubled to defend it against the refutation of 
Kumarila. Nor is it clear who he was. The editor asserts 
that he is the same as the author of the Vidhi-, Bhdmna-, 
and Vibhrama-viveha, but rejects the accepted tradition that 
Maudanami^a was a pupil of Kumarila who was converted 
by Saihkara and then attained further fame under the name 
of Sure^varacarya. The preface points out that Sure^vara 
in his Brhad-dranyaka-vdrttika actually refutes a view held 
by Maudana; but it postpones discussion of this question for 
a future occasion, devoting most of its space to a detailed 
account of the three persons (grandfather, grandfather, and 
grandson) bearing the name flisiputra Parame^vara, 

60S . H. N. Randle. 

KHARATARA-GACCHA-PATTAVALl-SAilOBAHA. Compiled by 

JiNAViJAYA. X 7|-, pp. iii + iv + 56 4- 12. Calcutta : 

Puranacanda Nahar, 1932. 

‘This collection consists of a verse jxirampard-prcdasti 
and three paUavalis, followed by an excellent index. The 
author collected the material originaUy as an appendix to his 
publication Jaina-sahitya-sandodaka, and then proposed to 
use it for a history of the ^vetambara Jaina samgha. Troubled 
times intervened ; and eventuaUy Mr. Nahar, to whom we 
already ovre a debt for his volumes of Jaisakner Jaina 
Inscriptions, stood forth as the publisher of Sri Jinavijaya’s 
collection in its present form. Fi% years ago J. Zlatt 
published a Kharatara-gaccha-pattdvdB, in an article on the 
historical records of the Jains (Indian Antiquary, vol. xi, 
1882, p. 247), and Hoemle followed this up ten years later 
with an elaborate analysis of some other gaccha-paUdvalM 
(ibid., vols. XX and xxi). Klatt’s paUdvall is very similsT to 
the second of the present collection, but presents a different 
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tisdition lor Nos. 25-35. The name Sharatara' (always here 
with this spelling) is derived from JineiSvara’s sharpness in 
debate on the occasion when he defeated eighty-foor 
maihofotis at the court of Durlabha of Anhilvada ; and there 
is no mention of the alternative derivation from Wuvra 
“ a mule ”, referred to by Gu6rinot {La religion djaina, p. 66). 
The eleven gaccha-bhedas which have subdivided the 
Kharataras are duly noted and dated in these Ksts, which 
with their supplements carry the succession down to No. 71 
(Jinasaubhagya, acc. 1892 samvat ; or, in another account, 
Jinahema, acc. 1897 samvat). The lists relate how Jinacandra 
(a constantly recurring name : but this is No. 61, who died 
1670 samvai) instructed the great Akbar and won the title 
Yuga-pradhana. 

None of these facts are new, but the lists will doubtless 
reveal things of interest to the specialist in Jaina chronology. 
And, in drawing the attention of the qualified to this 
interesting publication, perhaps the reviewer may be so far 
irrelevant as to commend to their notice the ingenious 
“ padre ” whom the East India Company in 1624 “ entertained 
to go a preacher” to Surat. This first discoverer of Jainism, 
Henry Lord, seems to have escaped the notice of Buehler, 
von Glasenapp, Gu6rinot, and others. His name is not to be 
found even in Gu^rinot’s exhaustive Bibliographic Jaina. 
Nevertheless, in his Discoverk of the Sect of the Banians (1630), 
he was, in fact, ‘‘ discovering ” quite considerable information 
about the Jains, and he was (by perhaps two hundred years) 
the first European to name and characterize the Khadtars 
and four other Jain gacchas. Of the “ severall Casts ” among 
the “ more special Bramanes ” or “ Verteas ”, he sayS: “ One 
is called the Soncaes, and these goe not to Church.... Another 
is of the Tuppaes, these goe to Church to pray. ... A third is 
of the Gurthws, and these pray by themselves, without society. 
A fourth called the Onlceleaus, and these endure not images. 
A fift called the Pmhaleaus, the most strict of them all.” 

6S9 . H. N. Randle. 



A Pbihes op Inman Look according to Annambhatfa’,# 
Tabkasamobaha. By Mahamahopadhtaya S. Kuppu- 
8WAMI Sastbi. X 6, pp. xix + liv + 37 + 364. 
Madras : P. Varadachary, 1932. 6s. 

Professor Kuppuswami Sastri’s book is an informative 
treatise on Indian logic which can be read as a connected 
whole without reference to the 37 pages which contain the 
text together with a Roman transliteration. His Part III 
embodies a translation of the text, but is much more than an 
exposition of Annambhatto, its purpose being “ to serve as 
an introduction, not only to the study of Indian logic as 
embodied in the Nyaya-Vaiiesika Literature in Sanskrit, 
but also to the study of Indian philosophy in its diverse 
systems The introduction argues for a date between the 
middle of the fourth and second century B.c. (“ perhaps the 
end of the fourth century ”) as the time of the redaction of the 
Nyaya and Vai^esika sutras, the former being the earlier. 
In this connection the author stresses two facte as important 
for the interpretation of the passage in the KautiUya which 
enumerates dnviksikt as three-fold— Sdmkhya, Yoga, and 
Lohayata. The first is the occasional use of Yoga in the sense 
of Vai^esika; the second is the interesting citation 
by Vatsyayana of the Sloka which ends the passage. 
Professor Kuppuswami points out that Vatsyayana has 
modified the last quarter of the couplet in such a way 
{vidyoddeie praklrtitd) as to name the source of his citation, 
namely the vidyasamuddeia section of the KautiUya. At 
present, however, we may be content to note these and other 
facts, and to wait for more. The author elucidates with success 
in certam passages (pp. 47-62, 147-154, of Part III) the 
terminology of the Navya-Nyaya, which (whatever its value 
may be) is probably unique in the history of thought as 
a sustained and systematic effort to achieve terminological 
exactitude. He has not, however, succeeded in clearing up 
the reason why Udayana and others consider sarnkara as 
a jati-bddhaka. Murtatm and bhvUUva are the example of 
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daimhara given in the Dinaianya and RamJnidnya 
indriyatva and bhutatva, which Professor Kuppuswami 
says (p. 43) cannot be jatis “ on the ground of unwarranted 
blend (sdthkarya) ”, Diuakara Bhatta says that the navyd^ 
do not regard sdthJcarya as jati-badhaka. There are sometimes 
suggestive “ general remarks ” following the exposition of 
topics (the want of an index makes it difficult to find particular 
passages again); but sometimes the criticism, made from 
the Advaita standpoint, seems rather facile (e.g. pp. 45-6). 
7S3. H. N. Randle. 


The Gavimath and PalkIgundu Insceiptions of AioxA. 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 10. Edited by 
R. L. Turner. 12J x 9|, pp. 24, pis. 18. Published 
by His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 
Oxford : John Johnson, University Press, 1932. 

The admirable series of monographs published by the 
Archaeological Survey of Hyderabad began with The New 
Aiokan Edict of Maski in 1915; and its tenth number is now 
devoted to two other versions of the same Edict which have 
been discovered in the same region of the Nizam’s Dominions— 
the Raichur District between the Kistna and its great 
tributary, the Tungabhadra. 

The existence of the new versions was reported by 
Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri to Mr. G. Yazdani, the Director of 
Archaeology in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, in 1931. 
They are engraved on the surface of rocks in the Gavimath 
and the Palkigundu Hills, which range respectively to the 
east and to the west of the town and hill-fortress of Kopbal 
or Koppal; and in both instances the inscriptions have been 
protected by boulders roughly fashioned to form canopies. 
Such structures are no doubt prehistoric in origin ; and many 
of them have been occupied in later ages by the devotees of 
religious sects. Of these two ancient sites and of their history 
Mr. Yazdani, in an appendix to the present monograph, has 
given a full account illustrated by excellent photographs. 

JBAS. APRIL 1933. 29 




The Gavlmat^ mscription ie complete. Of tiie P& lkf gtu rito 
inooription p<MtionB only of five lines of letters remain ; but 
these are sufficient to indicate that the two inscriptions were 
almost certainly identical. 

To his transcriptions and translation of the new versions 
Professor Turner has added a minute and scholarly analysis 
of the phonology and the grammar of their dialect, together 
with indexes of all the words occurring in the inscriptions and 
of related forms from other Indo-Aryan languages. 

614 . E. J. Rapson. 

India in 1930-1. A statement prepared for presentation 
to Parliament in accordance with the requirements of 
the 26th section of the Government of India Act (3 and 
6 Geo. V, chap. 61). Sf x 6, pp. xxi + 762, ills. 48, 
map 1. Calcutta: Government of India Central 

Publication Branch, 1932. 3 rupees. 

Compared with the indigestible Blue Book on “ Moral 
and Material Progress” which used to be served up to 
Parliament in former days, this volume is easy reading. 
Readers who can find time for 646 pages of text will find in 
it all they may wish to know of the economics and poUtics 
of the India of 1930-1 set forth in a clear and flowing style 
and illustrated by excellent diagrams and photographs. One 
chapter is devoted to “ The Advancement of Science ” and 
the pages of this chapter (some fifteen in number) which deal 
with archaeology contain a valuable and very readable r48um4 
of the archaeological and epigraphical achievements of the year. 

Anon. 

Bbiefe an Ewald, Aus seinem Nachlass. Herausgegeben 
von R. Pick und G. v. Selle. 9^ x 6J, pp. viii + 223. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1932. RM. 12. 

Friends and admirers of George Heinrich August Ewald 
have selected a number of letters addressed to him by many 
of the men who had been the most prominent workers in the 



field bf tiie new study of Oriental languages. EwaM wa« one 
of the greatest Orientalists, theologian and interpreter ,of 
tiie Bfi>}e of his period, he had gathered a number of yoong 
men round him and he has given the first impetus to a wider 
outlook and a greater encyclopsedic study of the Oriental 
languages. The history of Oriental studies in Germany is 
intimately connected with his name and by the unrivalled 
influence which he had wielded during the fifty years which 
cover the period 1827-1877, the whole study of Oriental 
languages had been entirely changed. The discovery of the 
Sanscrit language—for one may call it a discovery in Europe— 
had opened up a new horizon, and whilst Oriental studies had 
originally been limited to Hebrew and cognate languages, 
now for the first time the study of the Indo-Germanic 
languages came within the compass of Oriental scholars. 

Of the vast correspondence contained in many volumes of 
the library at Gottingen only those letters have been selected 
which throw light upon this development of the Oriental 
studies in Germany. It is through the influence of Ewald that 
the first Oriental review was published in 1836 in connection 
with Lassen, and this led to the foundation of the German- 
Oriental Society and the Review which has become repre¬ 
sentative of these studies. Among those from whom letters 
have been selected may be mentioned Bopp, v. d. Gabelentz, 
Gildemeister, J. Grimm, Lagarde, Lassen, Max Muller, and 
Theodore Noldeke. These letters throw a great light upon 
the workings of the mind of the most representative scholars 
in Germany. Not intended to be published they are of a more 
intimate character. On the one side one sees in them the 
respect and admiration which they show to their teacher and 
master and on the other the powerful influence which he 
exercised upon them. They reveal, at the same time, how 
much these Oriental studies owe to the initiative and the 
driving power of Ewald. They are a valuable contribution to 
Hie history of Oriental research in Germany. 

S28 . 


M. Gastbb. 



CBBBHOinSS AT THK HoLY PtACES WITH IlLUSTRATIONH FB0]| 
Pahttinos by Philippa Stephenson. By H. CL 
Luke. 7J x 4f, pp. viii + 74, col. illus. 6, maps 3. 
London : The Faith Press, Ltd., 1932. Price Is. 6d. 

Mr. Luke has collected in this booklet five articles on the 
Ceremonies at the Holy Places, which he had published 
previously in various journals and reviews. To this he has 
added one chapter describing fully the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It gives us a vivid and picturesque description 
of the frenzy which seizes upon the people in that church on 
the occasion of the eve of Easter when the holy fire is said to 
descend from heaven and light the lamp. .After describing the 
way in which Easter is kept in Jerusalem and Christmas in 
Bethlehem, he proceeds to describe the Samaritans in Nablus, 
and especially their Passover ceremony on Mount Gerezim, 
but he makes the mistake of believing that the Paschal lamb 
slaughtered on that occasion is considered as a sacrifice. It 
is merely kept in commemoration of the first ordinance given 
in Egypt before the Exodus. If it were a real sacrifice the 
whole community, pure and impure, could not partake of it. 
In fact, they could not bring it. The last article gives a 
description of the extraordinary scenes of the great gathering 
of the Jews at Meiron in connection with the celebration of 
the death of the reputed author of the great mystical work, 
the Zohar, Simon the son of Yohai. In all these he finds a 
similar manifestation of exultation and the people working 
themselves up into a high state of excitement and ecstasy. 
The book is well worth reading, and is fully illustrated. 

M. Gaster. 

Barhebr^eus’ Scholu on the Old Testament. Part I ; 
Genesi8-2 Samuel. Edited by M. Sprengling and W. C. 
Graham. Ilf x 9J, pp. xvi + 393. Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 568. 

Scholars will welcome the fimt part of a definitive edilaon 
of the Scholia on the Old Testament which forms part of tiie 



“Storelunise of Mysteries” {Awfor Raze) of the Jacc^ite 
bishop who was the last of the great Syriac writejs. 
Oottsberger in his painstaking thesis (Barhebraem u. seine 
SMien zur Heiligen Schrift, 1900) has paved the way for an 
estimate of the value of the work into which, as he says, the 
author “ has put the sum-total of his learning into tbe service 
of Holy Scripture ”, and an examination of the section here 
produced will convey to the reader the wide range of 
Barhebrseus’ learning not merely in matters relating to 
theology and Biblical criticism but also to anthropology and 
sociology, a trait which leads our editors to describe him as 
“this wide-awake humanist of the thirteenth century”. 
No less than twenty manuscripts are used in their collation, 
and they have given in collotype the oldest from the Medicean 
Library in Florence, written in 1278 during the author’s 
lifetime by his pupil John of Sarw. Page by page with the 
text is given an English translation, and side by side with the 
text we have explanatory notes which give, in addition to 
the editors’ own comments, references to the literature of 
the subjects dealt with ; hardly anything of note seems to 
have escaped their attention, though a reference might have 
been added on p. 338 to P. H. Mason’s valuable monograph 
on 2 Sam. xii, 21. The fact of there not being sufficient 
Syriac type in Chicago to print the text has constrained the 
editors of necessity to give us a collotype, and although in a few 
folios the MS. is difficult to read we are helped by the collation 
and translation ; and we have the advantages of a text which 
is not “ made ”, every scholar being able to choose his own by 
aid of the apparatus criticus. 

It may suffice in illustration of the variety of matter 
contained in the Scholia to draw attention to a few passages 
of interest from the rich material before us :— 

Gen. ii, 10: “ Eden is pronounced ‘ 'dAm in the Hebrew, 
and it is interpreted delight or abundance.” As our editors 
point out in their note on p. 20, Barhebrseus goes back to 
Origen’s comment; redcirai ev rjj Krjirov iv 'ESe/i, 
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TurfJ 'Ehefi KvploK r)hu K.r^. 

Gen. ii, 15: la not taken in a Measianic sense ; though 
■rHx, 10, is—“until he come to whom it belongs, i.e. the 
Messiah, to whom the true Kingdom belongs.” 

Gen. iii, 20 : “ Tunics of skins ’’—interpreted by some of 
the bark of trees, since “ even now in India there are barks 
which are fit for royal robes ”. In i, 11, the land of H'wila is 
identified with India. 

Gen. xi, 1: As we might expect, the primitive language is 
assumed to be Syriac, since “Abraham was first called 
Hebrew because of the crossing (‘ ‘vdr) of the river Euphrates, 
and how could he have used a tongue in which he was not 
reared ? ” 

Gen, xvii, 1 : " I am ’Ilshadaj the God,” i.e. the God of 
the promises—by a popular etymology possible in Syriac. 

Gen. xxxix, 1: Reference is made to the custom of the 
Mongol Kings who in Barhebrseus’ time gave wives to their 
eunuchs. There are further references to Mongol customs of 
the time on 1, 4, “ the possessors of a corpse do not only not 
enter before the King, but are even kept outside the camp ” ; 
on Num. xxxi, 23, of the cleansing of natural things which 
can stand it by fire ; on Joshua vi, 5, of the shouting of the 
Mongols when they conquer cities; on 1 Sam. v, 5, of a similar 
custom amongst the Mongol priests. 

Exod. iii, 14: ’ahijah ’asharahijah is explained as ‘^He 
who exists and truly exists ”. 

Exod. xii, 2 : “In the tenth of this month ” is taken as 
a type of the cleansing of the ten senses. The medieval idea of 
the ten senses is being revived in modern psychology (see 
editor’s note, p. 112). 

Lev. xvi, 16 : “ zdzd’el is God Almighty, and not the name 
of Michael . . . nor the name of Satan, according to the 
absurd supposition of the Manicheeans, but in both these 
goats is represented to us the Messiah, who dies as man 
and lives as God.” 



Num. X, 2: The Greek iXards is translated by a word 
whose root is uaai ; not in the lexicons, and. has evidently 
the same meaning as «ao>. 

Num. XXV, 36; The high priest is taken as a type of the 
High Priest of Truth, “ the Messiah, who by his death saved 
men from the death of sin.” 

Dent, xxii, 5: Barhebrseus thinks the command due to 
the custom of the heathen in their sacred dances (so ^ in 
its original sense). See Driver’s note on the passage in 
Inter. Grit. Com. 

Judges ix, 37 ; The meaning of ttiqnd is unknown. The 
editors suggest it is an expression for a locality associated with 
one of the nature cults in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 

1 Sam. xxi, 6 ; The difficulty in Mark ii, 26, is thus solved— 
“ And the priest gave him the holy bread, i.e. ’Ahimalk 
commanded his son Abiathar to give.” 

1 Sam. xxviii, 14: According to Barhebreeus it was not 
Samuel who came up but a demon who appeared in his likeness. 

Some of the MSS. used in collation contain marginal notes 
derived from the commentaries of Dionysius Bar-SalibI; 
these notes have been collected by our editors and printed as 
an Appendix on pp. 359-378. There are two full indexes, one 
of incidental Biblical references, the other of proper names. 
S74. A. W. Greenup. 


Histoire de l’Aprique DU Nord. Tunisie: Alg6rie; 
Maroc. Biblioth^que Historique. By Ch.-Andr6 Julibn. 
With preface by StAphanb Gsell. 9 x 5^, pp. xvi + 882, 
figs. 367. Paris: Payot, 1931. 120 fr. 

To write a general history of North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco), from the earliest times to the present day, is 
a prodigious task that might well affright the most energeinc 
of men and the most erudite of scholars. Within the limits 
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he set himself, however. Professor Julien has aohkved 
this very task' with a completeness that must excite genial 
admiration. From the first page to the last, the narrative is 
rich in interest, and the abundant illustrations are both 
judiciously selected and clearly reproduced. 

Professor Julien’s long sojourn in Algeria, and his frequent 
journeys through the surrounding regions, have given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the ethnography and 
topography of North Africa which is essential to one who would 
essay to write its history. To this basic equipment he adds an 
astonishingly wide and deep knowledge of the literature of 
his subject, and his bibliography alone runs to seventy-seven 
closely printed pages. 

Primarily the book is intended for the general educated 
public, and is therefore not burdened with footnotes or critical 
apparatus ; while in the spelling of Arabic names common 
French usage has been followed in those cases where the words 
are already familiar. Yet though Professor Julien is writing 
for k public curieux, qui ne croit pas d la vertu sdentijique de 
I’ennui, his book will be invaluable to all students of the 
history of Barbary, for the conspectus he gives is clear, well 
balanced, and notably free from partisanship of any kind. 
No other book on the subject even remotely compares with 
it for wealth of facts, sureness of touch in the emphasis of 
important events, or in the neat synthesis of centuries of 
history. As one reads Professor Julien's pages, the fortunes 
and misfortunes of North Africa unfold with the vividness 
and definition of a Victorian panorama ; and at the end one is 
left with a feeling of satisfaction at having had so efficient 
a guide through a tortuous and often bewildering country. 

A special word of praise must be given to the illustrations, 
all of which are good, and some of which must have been very 
difficult to obtain. They form a fitting complement to 
Professor Julien’s attractive story, and since they are alwa 3 ns 
apropos they serve to fix the attention, not to distract it as 
illustrations are sometimes apt to do. 
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Both Frofeesoi Julien and his publishers are to be con¬ 
gratulated at having so ably satisfied what, in this instance, 
may truthfully be described as a long-felt want. 

271. E. J. Holmyabd. 


Cinq Annies de Rechekches AbchAolooiques en Rthiopie. 
Province du Harar et Rthiopie Meridionale. By the 
RAv. Pere Azais and R. Chambard. Preface by Edmond 
P oTTiER. 11x9, pp. XV + 348, pis, 6, map 1, and an 
atlas of 110 plates. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. 360 fr. 

This sumptuous work is a journal de voyage of the R. Pere 
Azais, in which he describes his archaeological travels in 
Abyssinia in the years 1921-6. For part of the time he was 
accompanied by M. Roger Chambard, of the ficole des Langues 
Orientales, and the two travellers conscientiously wrote up 
their journal day by day, “ afin de n etre pas plus tard dupe 
de nos souvenirs.” Their camera was widely and wisely used) 
and the atlas of plates is a model of what such an atlas 
should be. 

The principal archaeological results of the five expeditions 
may be briefly summarized as follows : (i) Numerous dolmens 
were found in the province of Harar, to the north of Addis- 
Abeba ; (ii) in Gm-agh^, to the south of Addis-Abeba, are 
a number of tumuli surrounded at the base by hemispherical 
stone blocks ; (iii) at Buqqisa, near Lake Margarita, four 
statues were discovered, “ recalling in a striking manner the 
famous neolithic idol, guardian, and protector of tombs ” ; 
(iv) in the same district fSiddamo) several groups of phallic 
stones—some of which bear signs indicative of sun-worship— 
were-discovered, and the authors estimate the total number of 
such stones to be some thousands. 

The four statues found at Buqqisa are regarded by the 
authors as the most sensational discovery of their five years’ 
work. They suggest that the cult of this neolithic divinity, 
instead of originating in Asia Minor and the iHgean Islands 
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Bod spreading thence to Iberia, Gaul and Britain, may periiaps 
have begun in some part of southern Abyssinia. The .^Igean 
TalanHa and the Mediterranean world would then be a later 
conquest of the cult. The authors regard the inverse 
hypothesis—viz. a penetration of iEgean civilization into the 
distant centre of eastern Africa, as less plausible than their 
own, and remark that the large numbers of phallic stones 
seem to mark a starting-point rather than the opposite. 

An appendix by M. Paul Ravaisse deals with the Arabic 
steles and inscriptions of Harar, while anthropological and 
palflBontological appendices are provided by MM. P. Lester 
and Jean Cottreau respectively. 

670 E. J. Holmyard. 

Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. II. By 
George Sarton. 10 x 7, pt. i, pp. xxxv -f 480 ; pt. ii, 
pp. xvi-1-771. London : Bailliere, Tindall, and 
Cox. 63s. 

The first volume of this work (1927) quickly gained for its 
talented author a world-wide reputation as a leading 
authority upon the history of science. The second volume, 
which appears after a pleasingly short interval, will certainly 
confirm and enhance that reputation, for in the meantime 
Dr. Barton's acquaintance with bibliographical and other 
details has grown by leaps and bounds. To the Orientalist 
the principal value of the book lies in the exhaustive references 
to Mushm scientific and medical treatises of the period covered 
by this volume, viz. the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Though some progress has been made in the elucidation of 
Europe's cultural debt to Islam, as far as the history of science 
is concerned it cannot be said that more than the fringe of 
the subject has been touched. The pioneer work of Wiedemann 
and Berthelot, and the later researches of Ruska, Stapleton, 
and others have, however, shown that chemistry as a science 
was established by Islamic savants; while the debt of 
phyaioe, mathematics, astronomy and medicine to medieval 
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Idsm ifi appreciated if not yet properly eirixDuiWd. Dr. Sacton’s 
admirable book will render much easier the work of those 
scholars who seek to unravel the threads of scientific progress 
in an involved yet extremely important period—a period, 
indeed, in which there was a revival of scientific learning 
not unworthy to be ranked with the wider renaissance of 
the fifteenth century. The full, and remarkably accurate, 
bibliographical sections of the book are, however, less valuable 
to the general historian than the acute and searching surveys 
of contemporary knowledge with which Dr. Sarton maps out 
the intellectual field of the Middle Ages. The introductory 
chapter in particular is a masterpiece of informed and critical 
description, which no medievalist can afford to neglect. 

How carefully Dr. Sarbon’s details have been collected may 
be gauged by his list of Muslim alchemists of the period, where 
al-^ug^ra’I, Ibn Arfa‘ Ra’s, al-Jaubari, and Abu’l-Qasim 
al-Traqi are rightly mentioned as the principal figures, and 
where the most important references to the relevant literature 
are given without a single omission of note. This extraordinary 
accuracy and good judgment are characteristic of the whole 
book, so far as the present reviewer is able to judge ; and the 
fact that Dr. Sarton employs a conventional and consistent 
system of transliterating Arabic and other Oriental proper 
names is a relief for which every Orientalist will be grateful. 

It should not be overlooked that Dr. Sarton’s conception of 
“ science ” is an extremely comprehensive one. Besides 
including astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
biology, medicine, and other subjects definitely scientific in 
nature, he gives a bird’s-eye view of the general intellectual 
background to complete his picture. Thus the principal 
features of religion, philosophy, philology, law, sociology, 
and historiography are skilfully limned and adequately 
documented, with an impartiality—but with a flair for 
the vitally important—^that compels our warm approval. 
Dr. Sarton is well known as an enthusiast for the new 
humanism, which seeks to eliminate the gap between the 
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litoniy and scientific aspects of cnltnre, and to see knowledge 
as a whole. His Itdroduction to the History of Science shows 
that he practises what he preaches, and that the unity of 
knowledge is both an ideal that may be realized and perhaps 
the only way to an understanding of the past and a hopeful 
orientation of the future. 

548 . E. J. Holmyard. 

The Caste System of Northern India. With special 
reference to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
By E. A. H. Blunt. 9 x 5J, pp. vii + 374. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 15«. 

In this little work on the castes and tribes of the United 
Provinces the writer sets forth his objective as the supplying 
of a want due to the absence of “ any book which gives a full 
and connected account of caste as a system, which describes 
the factors which brought caste into existence, the evolution 
of the present system, the nature of the customs common to 
all castes, the principles which underlie those customs, and 
the reasons for the similarity or difference between caste and 
caste ”. 

Inasmuch as the writer deals only with a small part of 
India, and has overlooked certain fundamental features of 
caste and tribe development, he can scarcely be said to have 
attained his object; nor, in view of the very extensive 
literature on this subject which has been published in tBe 
last thirty years, can the want of a fresh attempt at elucidating 
caste questions be held to be quite as obvious as the writer 
would appear to consider. Detailed studies such as the present 
volume explaining caste construction and practices for one 
part of India are of great value for reference ; but conclusions 
regarding caste and tribe generaUy must be based on the 
study of the whole area, such as the late Sir Herbert Eisley 
attempted in The People of India. 

Subject to this criticism, the book ifiay be commended 
to aU students of caste and tribe. Based on Crooke’s original 



«iirvey, it coQtaina much new matter, brii^mg 'together sodm 
intereeting details of inter-caste food regulations, the system 
of caste government, “ gipsy ” castes, and caste in relation to 
religion. The writer shares Sir Herbert Risley’s apprehensions 
regarding the eSects of a too rapid removal of caste restrictions 
and all that they involve. 

Had the work followed the typical form set out for the 
Ethnographical Survey in 1902, it would have been more 
useful for purposes of reference. It is curiously limited in its 
handling of the important subject of exogamous divisions, 
and has given slight consideration to the part played in caste 
fission by the character of the people. 

Much that is stated regarding caste has been already 
published in existing works on the subject; but the writer 
has added a valuable contribution to the existing materials 
of Indian ethnography. 

660. R. E, Enthoven. 


Excavations at Kish. The Herbert Weld (for the University 
of Oxford) and Field Museum of Natural History 
(Chicago) Expedition to Mesopotamia. By S. Lanqdon. 
Vol. I, 1923-4. lOf X 8i, pp. Ill -b 126, pis. 50. Paris : 
Librairie P. Geuthner, 1924. 

The same, Vol. III. By L. Ch. Watelin, Field Director, 
with Epigraphical Notes and Selection of Contracts 
dated at Hursagkalama by S. Langdon, etc. pp. 20 
and plates xv. 1930. 

This work is described as a popular account of the 
explorations in the mounds known by the name of Uhaimir, 
identified as the site of Kish many years ago. This city seems 
to have been older than Babylon, and is interesting because 
of the forms of its buildings and the numerous artistic remains 
found there. Professor Langdon tells us that the earliest 
mention of Kish occurs in a text of Me-silim dedicated to the 
god Nin-girsu at Lagash in the time of Lugal-sag-engur. 
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l!lie name is tbete vritten with the archaic fonn of 
character having the common value of kU, meanini 
“ multitude ”, or the like, without the determinative suffii 
denoting a place-name. The absence of this sufiBz woulc 
justify taking the common meaning of the character as used in 
the later texts, and translating Ivgal kii, as Professor Langdoi 
suggests, as “ king of universal dominion If this was the 
idea contained in the title, it was on a level with othei 
bombastic titles of Oriental potentates of early and also oi 
later times. The kings of Kish seem to have claimed the over- 
lordship over the other small states of Babylonia around, 
and Professor Langdon quotes and translates a historical 
text of the Isin-period from Nippur, in which the celebrated 
Sargon of Agade is mentioned. The wording and the similes 
used are interesting, and worth quoting :— 

“ After Enlil had slain Kish like the bull of heaven . . , 
(and) had mangled Erech in the dust like a mighty bull, 
(and) ... to Sargon of Agade had given the kingship from 
the lowland to the high lands.” This, Professor T,ang dr> n 
says in the chapter dealing with the history of Kish, refers 
clearly to Sargon's conquest of Lugal-zag-gi-si of Erech and 
of Nanniyah, last of the seven kings of the fourth dynasty 
of Kish. Sargon’s date is fixed at 2752-2696 b.c., so that the 
date of Kish's most flourishing period is beyond a doubt. 
The kingdom of Akkad, over which Sargon ruled, was 
seemingly much farther advanced at this time in the arts and 
in military power than this primitive kingdom of Kish, hence 
the success of Sargon over its rulers. 

This chapter is mainly devoted to chronological details, 
much of which will need verification, as Professor Langdon 
readily admits. 

Speaking of a celebrated king of Kish, Me-silim, 
Professor Langdon points out that he clearly lived before 
Ur-Nina, the founder of the early line of the rulers of LagaS, 
that wonderful city-state governed by many prominent 
viceroys, of whom the weU-known Gudea was one Fifty years 
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later came the well-known gneen whose nan&e he reads as 
Eog-Bsa, thoagh I prefer the reading first adopted, namely 
Aj»g-Bau, which is translated into Akkadian as 
" Ban is glorious For the retention of the old reading 
I think I have good reason. This is the queen who is said to 
have begun life as a wine-woman, and who reigned 100 years. 
It is needless to say that to examine all the historical details 
given would take up too much space, so we must go on to 
the other chapters. 

The second chapter deals with Hursag-kalamma and its 
cults. The city of Kish seems to have been a double city 
extending to a length of 6 miles. Professor Langdon quotes 
what Hammurabi says in his Code of Laws concerning the 
worship carried on there: “ The commander of kings, the 
brother of Ilbaba, founder of his dwelling in Kish, who 
surrounded £-mete-ursag with a sheen of splendour; who 
prepared well the ritualistic cults of iStar, the guardian of 
Hursag-kalamma.” £)-mete-ursag, he explains, was the seat 
of the cult of the war-god Ilbaba, with whom IStar, the 
war-goddess, was associated. “ This is known* from the 
inscription of Samsu-iluna, and from the warlike figure of 
IStar in her chariot which we fotmd there.” Nabonidus refers 
to the gods of Kish, and the Babylonian Chronicle speaks of 
the gods of Kish and Hursag-kalamma, but the full list of 
the deities worshipped there is not known. From certain 
inscriptions which he quotes, however, Professor Langdon 
is able to state that Kish was the original name of the city, 
IStar was the principal deity of the older Kish, and E-hursag- 
kalamma (“the Temple of the mmmtain-peak of the land ”) 
was the name of her temple at Kish, and must be identified 
with, one of the two buildings in “the massive hills” of 
Inghara. “Goddess of mightiness, that is Ninlil, goddess 
of mightiness, that is Nin-e-anns” (the lady of the temple of 
heaven), with several others, are among the gods of Kish and 
gursag-kalamma. The interesting fact is noted that the 
IStar of Hursag-kalamma is a type of the virgin-goddess, 
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and quite distinct from the war-goddess of fi-mete-ursag 
in the western part of Kish. There seems to be no doubt that 
Kish and Hursag-kalamma were two quartern of one and the 
same city, which became a great centre of religious worship, 
as is shown by the number of temples and temple-towers 
which it contained. The temple of Enlil and Ninlil, his consort, 
forms one with the temple of Inninni with twin temple-towers. 
This, however, seems to have differed from the celebrated 
temple of Anu and Hadad at A^sur. 

Chapter iii deals with the topography of Kish. The ruins 
lie exactly east of Babil, the red stage-tower being visible 
from anywhere from along the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 
The intervening territory is minutely described. It is surprising 
to find the most imposing of the ruins described as “the 
little red one "—Uhaimir. The ruins of this tower are described 
as dominating the plain of the entire region, being more 
imposing than the twin ziggurats of Hursag-kalamma. These 
various temple-towers are given in the plates, to which 
reference is constantly made. 

The fourth chapter gives a description of the previous 
excavations at Kish. Professor Langdon begins with 
a reference to J. S. Buckingham, who wrote a description of 
his travels. On this occasion (1816) he was accompanying 
Mr. Bellino, secretary to the British Residency at Bagdad, 
“ disguised as an Arab guide.” Buckingham’s description 
is quoted, and in that the Arabic name appears as A1 Hheimar, 
the only form of the name known—or used—by writers upon 
the ruins until a much more recent date. 

The fifth chapter deals with the racial and linguistic 
problems connected with the exploration of this site. The 
author begins with the evidence of the royal names in the lists 
of Babylonian kings, and he finds that they are very mixed, 
both Sumerian and Semitic names occurring. A Sumerian 
son of an Akkadian father being an impossibility, it follows 
that both languages were spoken, and the children who were 
born in the land in those ancient days, as seemingly later. 
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ceoeiv«d oitiier Siimeiian or Semitic names, ai tjneir parents 
0 ^ their fellow-countr]rmen thought ht. Inteimaiiiage would 
in most cases account for these peculiarities. This would 
point to a mixed population, as the temple-records and 
tabulated documents also show. 

The sixth chapter describes the temple fi-mete-ursag, 
which was excavated in 1923. This structure was restored 
from time to time by various Babylonian kings, among them 
being Nebuchadrezzar. 

The views of the stage-tower fi-mete-ursag show how well 
it rises from the plain. But all the ruins are very prominent. 
Hursag-kalamma, the stage-tower of Uhaimir, and the temple 
of Ilbaba, are good examples of Babylonian brick structures. 
The stairways seem to have been especially well built. 

Among the artistic remains are fragments of mother of pearl 
inlays, similar to those of shell found at Ubaid. Other inlay- 
figures were made of limestone. In the graves were found 
many interesting cylinder-seals, and therfe is a fine figure of 
a stag in bronze. One statuette shows iStar as war-goddess 
and there is a good statuette of the god Pap-sukal. At 
fi-mete-ursag was also found a model of Iltar’s war-chariot 
in clay. Among the inscriptions reproduced are a syllabary 
and a sign-list, bricks of Samsu-iluna and Hammurabi, and 
an interesting pictographic tablet. 

Monsieur Watelin’s volume, though of much more modest 
dimensions, is nevertheless full of interesting information. 

It deals with the great temple of Eiish (Hursag-kalamma), 
and gives minute details of the structure and its decorations, 
in the excavation of which M. Watelin worked. The upper 
stratum of Ingharra, he says, is occupied by a very large 
building of xmbaked brick, exceedingly well constructed. 
Aroimd this is a number of well-baked bricks with 
the usual inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. 
This structure is described as a double temple, close to which 
were the great and the small ziggurats. It is difficult to realize 
the positions of the various sites in the confused emplacements 
ms. SJPKIL 19SS. 30 



<rf these ruins of temples, v/ggvn^' or temple-towera, jsod 
■ palaces—such as they were—^but the plan (plate i) shows their 
relative positions quite clearly. Reproductions of well- 
known Babylonian temples are given for the sake of com¬ 
parison. Plate ix shows the mouldings (or narrow panellings) 
of the walls. 

Dr. Langdon treats, in a second section, of a brick-inscription 
of Merodach-baladan. This is interesting in that it shows 
that the goddess Ninlil in this text is identical with iStar 
of Hursag-kalamma. The reader notes that the word sirtu is 
translated “ far-famed ” instead of “ supreme ”, as hitherto— 
hy no means a bad rendering. Merodach-baladan here seems 
to make an interesting distinction between the life of his soul 
and the life of his body. The king refers to a certain Iddinna- 
Nergal as “ governor of Kish and archon ” (r^w), “ thy 
worshipper ”—that is the worshipper of Ninlil, to whom the 
inscription is addressed. We may meet with this historical 
personage in other texts. Some of the characters are doubtful, 
but the inscription is well rendered. 

The tablets published on plates xi-xvi belong to the Herbert 
Weld Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and include 
a barrel-cylinder describing the wars of Samsu-iluna and his 
restorations at Elish. There is also a lease dated in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar, contracts dated in the same reign, and 
others dated in the reigns of Neriglissar, Cambyses, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Alexander. The tablet dated in the rei^ of- 
Cambyses is “ a loan of silver from a bank ” {birtum). 

Notwithstanding the dilapidation of the ruins, and the 
desolation of their appearance, the results of the excavations 
are more than satisfactory, and the two volumes ofier much 
material for study. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Hmim Momish and Ajs foiiad in the Upaoiahads 

and in the Philosophies dependent upon them. By M. H. 
Haerison. 9x 6, pp. xiv + 324. London ; Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 11s. 6d. 

This wide title is intended to cover a study of monism and 
pluralism as found in the early Upanishads and in the systems 
of Sankara, Ramanuja, and the Sankhya philosophy. The 
author teUs us that he does not mean to trace the full develop¬ 
ment of each of the systems, but only to discover its origin 
in the Upanishads and to explain its classical statement in 
its standard text or commentary. In the course of his work 
he has gained the conviction that there is to be found in the 
Upanishads not one normative system of thought, but, on the 
contrary, a number of different strands of thought with many 
discordant features. However, he has limited himself to two, 
for he concludes that only the Vedanta and Sankhya are to 
be considered as in their main intent genuine philosophical 
sjrstems, and further, that only the orthodox systems can be 
considered as belonging to the main line of development of 
Indian thought. It may be suggested that it is rather bold to 
speak of explanation while omitting ever 3 dihing between 
Sankara and the early Upanishads. Why, when Buddhism 
and Jainism are omitted, should the author attempt to settle 
the relation of Sankara to Buddhism in one paragraph ? 
How is it possible to give an account of “the significance 
and probable origin ” of classical Sankhya without deciding 
whether the epic Sankhya is an earlier and more ruxiimentary 
form or a later degeneration ? 

Nevertheless, the book will be highly useful to anyone who 
wishes for a guide on coming to a first-hand study of the 
Upanishads. It gives a freshly written account of the nature 
of the texts and the chief problems, and it will also be a great 
help in bringing the reader abreast of some of the latest and 
most important studies of the main problems. The 
bibliography is useful, but appears to have escaped proof¬ 
reading. It also needs revision. The work of Professors Banade 



and Belvslkar should not have been ignored. In the “ geoenl 
list ” twenty books are given which belong to the seoiaon ol 
toxto and translations. Seven of them are given twice over. 
6SB. E. J. Thomas. 


Report on the Administration of the Arch.bologioal 
Department and the Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur 
(Marwar), for the year ending 30th September, 
1931. Vol. V. By B. N. Reu. 13 x 8J, pp. iv + 14. 
Jodhpur : Marwar State Press, 1932. 

Aroh/boix)gical Department (Travancore) Adminis¬ 
tration Report, 1106 M.E. (1931). By R. V. Poduval. 
10 X 6^, pp. vi -I- 24, pla. 6. Trivandrum : Government 
Press, 1932. 

Mr. Bisheswarnath Reu, Superintendent of the 
Archssological Department in Jodhpur, reports the work 
done and the accessions in the Archeeological and Historical 
sections, the Museum, and the Libraries. There are lists of 
coins and inscriptions, and three Sanskrit inscriptions of 
historical importance are given, two of the eleventh and one 
of the twelfth century. 

In the Report of Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval one of the most 
interesting items is his exposition of the art of pantomime 
in Kerala, as shown in the illustrations of a large number of 
mudras. They are said to be amplifications for secular purposes 
of the orthodox types of Tantric and Mantric s 3 rmbols. 
Besides the reports on Malabar architecture and the 
epigraphy ten Christian inscriptions of Portuguese tomb¬ 
stones of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are given. 

£. J. Thomas. 
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fbiusLAHiBOHK ALTEBTUjiE|t. lUthjens- v! WisenMUMdie 
Sudarabien-Beise. Band II. By C. Rathjens and v. 
WissMANN. Hi X 7J, pp. xvi + 212, ills, and maps 327. 
Hamburg: Priedeiichsen, de Gruyter and Co., 1832. 
RM. 16. 

In the introduction to the volume in which the inscriptions 
found by these travellers are published, it is stated that the 
object of their journey was geographical exploration. In the 
introduction to this one the authors give an outline of their 
trip to Yemen but provoke more questions than they answer. 
Fortune, in the person of Arabian potentates, was not kind 
to them. They went from Hodeida to Sanaa and back by 
the same road. From the capital they visited three places 
situated on a line 30 miles long, 16 miles to the north. 
The Imam is interested in the antiquities of his land: his 
visitors were not archseologists, but were ready to do their 
best; so it was agreed that they should dig at Hugga. When 
they arrived they found that the local men were already at 
work, digging up the ruins with ploughs ! The next few days 
were the nightmare of an antiquary with malaria. They had to 
get orders from the Imam superseding the local authority, 
who was also the commander-in-chief. It says a lot for the 
authors that the resultant coolness lasted only a day or two. 
•The workmen cared only for metal and treasure, removing 
walls as encumbrances. 

They excavated a temple ; an oblong building, one long 
side of it faced a court which was surrounded on the other 
three sides by a colonnade. Behind the colonnade on the 
two sides lay further buildings. An underground cistern 
had two openings, one in the court and one just outside the 
boundary wall. The authors see a likeness to the old mosque 
at Sanaa, that of ‘Amr in Cairo, and others. The temple at 
Sirwah faintly resembles this, especially in its lack of 
symmetry. The authors believe that a strong Hamitic element 
is mixed with the Semitic population of Yemen and they would 
ascribe the rectangular temples to one and the elliptical to 
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the other. They note that most of the old towns lay to tlie 
east of the mountains and none lay to the west or in the coast 
plain. Probably the Sanaa plain became important politically 
after the east was abandoned. The political centre also moved 
from north to south. Some of the lava is recent and they think 
that the temple at Hugga may have been destroyed by an 
eruption about a.d. 300. They think that Yemen is the land 
of Punt; if so, there must be a pre-Minsean civilization, the 
remains of which have not been seen or, perhaps, recognized 
as such. 

No more digging was attempted, and the travellers con¬ 
tented themselves with seeing what they could. In architecture 
perhaps the history of the south Arabian column and capital 
can now be sketched, but in the absence of dates and in view 
of the many sites still to be explored, even this would be 
a risky undertaking. They made no wonderful discoveries ; 
a lion’s head in bronze was the only piece that could be called 
a work of art; the Imam retained it. A gold bead with a glass 
sheath is curious. Several gargoyles in the form of bulls’ 
heads were found. The authors declare that they are not 
archaeologists, but their book seems to prove them to be 
wrong. It is hard to see how they could have done more or 
better. Except for a page or two of architectural detail, the 
book is very readable, and the pictures, especially those of 
the country, are beautiful. Who took the air photograph 
of the fort on Mt. Nuggum ? 

Still, one thinks of Horace Walpole : “I am content with 
all arts when perfected, nor inquire how ingeniously people 
contrived to do without them—^and I care still less for remains 
of art that retain no vestige of art.” 


750. 


A. S. Tritton. 
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IfriYAiUB^ANA (Gautama Sut&a) BhIsya. Bj Vatstayama. 
5 vols. Sanskrit text translated and explained in Bengali 
bj P. TabkavaoI^a. 10 X 6J, Vol. I, pp. 48 + 470, 
Vol, II, pp. 10 4- 526 + 4, Vol. Ill, pp. 12 + 369 + 3, 
Vol. IV, pp. 4 + 11 + 372 + 3, Vol. V. pp. 22 + 486 
+ 4. Calcutta ; Bharata-mibira Press, 1324 B.s. 

This work contains the Sanskrit text (in Bengali characters) 
of the Nydyasutras and Vatsyayana’s commentary upon 
them, together with a super-commentary on both in Bengali 
by Pancjit Phapibhusana Tarkavagife. By far the greater 
part of the space is occupied by the super-commentary. 

There is an introduction to the first volume which discusses 
the tenets of the Nyaya school of philosophy, the arrangement 
of the Sutras, their reputed author Gotama, and the two 
commentators, Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara. In this 
introduction there is only a passing reference to the modern 
view that only the first of the five bopks of the Nyaya-Sutras 
is the work of Gotama (Aksapada). It is true that the reader 
18 told that the matter will be discussed at various points in 
the course of the commentary. It would have been more 
satisfactory to include the discussion of such points in the 
introduction. As it is, the student who wishes to know the 
views of the editor on this or any similar point has to roam 
through five volumes, containing in all more than two 
thousand closely printed pages in the hope of lighting on the 
spot where the matter is dealt with, for there is no subject 
index to help him. This absence of an index is a very serious 
matter, and it is to be hoped that the Banglya Sahitya Parisad, 
under whose auspices the work appears, will remedy the 
defect by arranging for an index to be published as a supple¬ 
mentary volume. 

In spite of this serious defect, and in spite also of the 
regrettably long (and incomplete) list of misprints appended 
to each of the five volumes, this work will doubtless remain 
for many years the standard work in Bengali on the Nyaya- 
Sfitras, serving for Bengali students much the same purpose 



M that served for English students Dr. Ganganstha Jhft's 
translation of the SGtras and the two leoognized commentaries 
on them. There is, however, still room for a shorter Bengali 
work on the lines of Mahamahopadhjaya Satiia Candra 
Vidyabhiliana’s English work, containing simply the Sutras 
themselves with short explanatory notes. 

58 S . W. Sutton Page. 


Chinese Padjtings in Amemcan Collections. Annales 

du Musfee Guimet: Bibliotheque d’Ait, Nouvelle s&rie II. 

By OsvALD SiRiiN. 5 parts, 16^ x 12|, pp. 161, pis. 200. 

Paris and Brussels : G. Van Oest, 1927-8. 

It is impossible for an Englishman not to regret, as he reads 
the introduction and turns over the plates of Dr. Siren’s 
fine publication, the opportunities which men of his country 
had of forming collections of Oriental paintings in Japan 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In those days 
the United States had no monopoly of wealthy collectors, 
and the prices asked for even the best pieces were wonderfully 
low compared with anything that would be quoted nowadays— 
even if the things of really fine quality ever come on the 
market at all. The heroes of Dr. Sire’s book, as explained 
in his lucid historical introduction, are Professor Fenollosa, 
Dr. Bigelow, and Dr. Weld, who brought together the pnintiTiga 
which formed the basis of the Museum collections at Boston—- 
without question the finest, outside of Japan at least—and 
Charles Freer, who bought fearlessly in China and Japan, 
though without special training, entirely on his own judgment, 
and made the other great American public collection, now 
at Washington. From these two Museums axe drawn the 
large majority of the subjects which are illustrated in the 
rest of the publication, the text simply consisting of descrip¬ 
tions of these examples, with such suggestions as is all that 
the present progress of the study of this extremely difficult 
subject seems to the editor to justify. 
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Ute pkn has been to publish alongside of the traditiooal 
ascription of the painting, the official attribution, together 
mth “the comments of the museum authorities by whom 
they have been catalogued” and critical observations by 
Dr. Sir6n himself. This retiring attitude on his part does indeed 
give us the privilege of seeing some of Professor Okahura’s 
sensitive appreciations, and of being admitted to the intimacy 
of Dr. Lodge's personal taste, but the result makes the 
publication too formless to be of great value to anyone trying 
for the first time to obtain from these reproductions a general 
idea of Chinese painting. 

This is to be regretted, because the available literature in 
European languages is still so small and because none of the 
collections on the Continent of Europe is rich enough to give 
an adequate idea of the history of Chinese painting in all 
its periods. For the student, however, these portfolios provide 
a valuable mass of material, though reproductions of Chinese 
paintings are even less informative than those of oil paintings. 
A comparison of these colotypes with ordinary photographs 
of the same paintings shows how much is dependent on 
accidents of lighting and method of reproduction and makes 
one doubt the value of either for critical judgment. But this 
is not a very fair complaint; book reproductions never take 
the place of photographs and for such a nucleus as this the 
student must be grateful, particularly if he has already seen 
the originals. In the critical field we must hope that Dr. Siren’s 
forthcoming history of Chinese painting will provide the help 
which he has here withheld. 

151. Basil Gray. 


Musis National du Louvre. Les miniatures persanes. 
Par Ivan Stchoukine. 8vo, pp. 104, pi. xxxii. Paris, 
1932. 

This volume contains the first catalogue of Fersioii minia¬ 
tures in one of the older European museums to be published 
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md M sqgIi it is to be wazmly welcomed. M. Kochet liM 
done much towards a catalogue of the great treasures of ^ 
Bibfioth^que Nationale but, until the big libraries make 
available debnite descriptions of their contents, it is impossible 
that the subject should be put on a sound scientific basis. 

The Louvre collection is of recent formation, only two of 
the sixty-four pieces here described having been acquired 
before the war; but it is none the less of remarkably high 
quality, and contains several miniatures of first-class 
importance, like the well-known Muhammadi sketch, which 
is the only signed and dated example of his work, and the 
page from the Demotte Shah-ndma with , its unusually large 
and sweeping design showing Faramurz pursuing the king 
of Kabul (pi. iii). Both these were part of the bequest of 
Georges Marteau which virtually founded the collection. 

The catalogue also includes ten miniatures which came 
to the Louvre so recently as last year under the will of 
Raymond Koechlin, whose death was such a loss to Islamic 
studies. Several of these were seen earlier in the year at the 
exhibition at Burlington House. 

M. Ivan Stchoukine has followed up his work on Mughal 
painting, which includes a catalogue of the Louvre collection 
published in 1929, by extending his attention to the allied 
field of Persian miniatures. Both in the short historical 
notice which is prefixed to this catalogue and in the full 
critical descriptions he has done admirable work. There is - 
only room here to call attention to some of the most valuable 
features. In the introduction he naturally lays considerable 
emphasis on the later periods, in which the collection is 
exceptionally strong, while regretting that it is weakest in 
the finest phase under the Timurids. He makes a spirited 
defence of the drawings of the period of ‘Abbas the Great 
with their ‘ pictorial line and appearance of spontaneity ”. 
p has fine examples to support his thesis, though they 
include several drawings which have not previously been 
dated so late as M. Stchoukine now puts them. He even finds 
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the mthei crude and acid goIootb of the period refreshinj^i 
modem. 

Features of the catalogue are the careful description o 
costume and the full bibliographies which record the opinbni 
of previous art historians. One has only to look at them t< 
see with how much greater sureness dating can now lx 
attempted than twenty years ago. The thirty-eight repro 
ductions are extremely clear and make the work a charminj 
souvenir of a collection which could only have been formec 
in Paris, where the Persian miniature was first appreciatec 
in Europe and most discriminatingly collected. 

N . R . 14 . Basil Gray. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian Buddhism 
By C. Akanuma, With introduction by Professo 
Yamabe. 1(% X 8, pp. xvi -|- 888. Nayoga, 1931. 

Now that this monumental work, the outcome of fifteei 
years’ single-handed labours, is completed, it is befitting b 
draw the reader’s attention to its value and importance in th 
field of Buddhist studies. It is hardly too much to say tha 
it forms a complete encyclopaedia of Mahayana Buddhism 

The basis of the Dictionary is formed by the Chinese Agamas 
Next in importance are the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, followec 
by the Pali Tipitaka and (preponderating) its Commentaries 
Every Sanskrit name is given in its Chinese transliteration a 
well as translation, with full text-references exceeding u 
some cases 100 in number. The alphabetical arrangemen 
follows that of Childer’s Pali Dictionary, viz. the Romai 
alphabet. A very complete Index in the Japanese alphabe 
concludes the work. 

The merits of the work far outweigh its occasional short 
comings. It is invaluable for the investigation of the relation 
between Indian, Chinese, and Pali Buddhism, and thus o 
^at use even to Pali students, although for a full apprecia 
tkm of its depth and width a knowledge of Chinese is indis 



pesMble. The comparative tables, given whenever ocoamm 
eSraed, are of very great help to the student of Pali Buddhism, 
as informing him of many various lines of tradition. 

Ji.s. is. w. Stbde. 


Die ATHioPiscHE Ubersetzung des Propheten Daniel. 

Herausgegeben von Oscar Lopgren. 10 x 7, pp. liv + 

163, pis. 4. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

A most remarkable and most regrettable lacuna in the 
corpus of published Ethiopic texts has been the absence, 
until quite recently, of certain books of the Old Testament. 
In his Daniel Dr. Lofgren gives a list of eleven books of which 
no critical edition had then appeared—though his own labours 
have now reduced them to six. The Asmara Old Testament 
was indeed completed in 1926 ; but without belittling that 
achievement one may endorse what Dr. Lofgren has said 
elsewhere—that it “ keinen eigentlich wissenschaftlichen 
Wert besitzt”. One cannot dispute Dr. Lofgren’s right to 
throw a gentle stone or two, for it is no glass house that he 
inhabits : his work is scientific in a most proper sense. His 
text of Daniel is based on the Paris (Bibl. Nat.) MS. fith. 11, 
which has been minutely collated with the eleven next best 
manuscripts known which contain the book, the variants 
being recorded in detail. On this foundation he has been able 
to make a very reasonable attempt, in his Einhitung, to define 
the relations of the Ethiopic version with the Syriac and 
Hebrew recensions. Moreover, the exhaustive Kommentar 
takes accoimt of parallels and contrasts in the Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Arabic. 

The diflBcult typographical problems involved have been 
very adequately solved, and the complexities both in text 
and apparatus are readable and not unsightly ; and the errata 
list comprises but three items. The Register might perhaps 
have been expanded into a rather fuller index to the com¬ 
mentary. There are four facsimiles of pages from the three 
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oUiest manuscripts—^unless. Dr. Ldfgren has antedated llG 
Abb. 56, which gives the impreasicu of a somewhat,)ate 
date than 1600. But the dating of Ethiopic manuscripts i 
admittedly dangerous ground, and Dr. Ldfgren brings soni 
impressive philological and orthographical data to bear on th 
matter. 

S81 . Stephen Wright.. 

Yueap mb Dakhni Mamtutat. By NasIr ud Dfx Hasuim 
H X OJ, pp. 11 -i-714. Hyderabad, Deccan ; Share 
ul-Matabi‘, 1932. 

Mr. Hashimi has visited seven libraries, six in this counti 
and one in Paris (India Office, British Museum, Royal Asiat 
Society, Cambridge University, Bodleian, Edinburg 
University, Biblioth^que Nationale), and examined tl 
Dakhni MSS. mentioned in their catalogues. Here 1 
takes these MSS. one by one, translating what the catalogue 
say and giving further information about them and the 
writers. He confers a boon on all, especially Europea 
scholars, who may wish to make a study of early Urd 
literature. 

Some of the most interesting books in Urdu are thoi 
produced in the Deccan before 1700. It is, and perhaps wi 
always remain, the fashion in north India to decry the outpi 
of early Dakhni writers. This is due to three causes : first 
north Indian readers are ignorant of Dakhni literature ; i 
the next place they are jealous of the fact that the Decca 
was two or three hundred years, or even more, ahead of tl 
north ; and thirdly they attach undue importance to outwai 
form, and consequently fail to realize the beauty of such worl 
as do not conform to present standards in language ai 
figures of speech. 

This volume reminds us of Muhiyyuddin Qadri’s Un 
Shahfdre, but the object of the two books is d^erec 
Dr. Qadri’s is the first of a series of three tazldrat dealing wil 
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the whole of Uidu literature. He covers the period froxa the 
euhest times to the death of Vali Auiangabadi. Almost all 
the writers quoted belonged to the Deccan, though one or 
two came from Gujrat. Down to Vali’s time north India had 
done practically nothing in Urdu. Mr. HashimI has purposely 
confined himself to the Deccan, but Dr. Qadri was limited to 
that country because there was hardly anjrthing worth 
mentioning in the north. He again wrote of authors and 
their works, Mr. Hashimi of MSS. and their authors, a 
similar, but not identical, aim. 

Early Dakhm literature, it always seems to me, can best 
be divided into three periods ; (i) before 1590; (ii) 1590 to 
the end of the Qutb Shahi and ‘Adil Shahi periods in 1686-7 ; 
(iii) from then to the death of Vall. From a study of this 
volume we observe that none of the British libraries are said 
to contain any MSS. of the first period. There are twenty 
of the second and twelve of the third (duplicates excluded). 
Paris has one of the second, and two of the third. Most 
of the MSS. are later than Vali. But I would draw attention 
to two important MSS. which have been omitted, both of the 
first period, the ^ub Tarang, 1578, in the India Office, and 
the Nur Nama, about the same time, in the British Museum. 
They may have a strong Gujrati colouring (the first certainly 
has), but that hardly accounts for their being left out. 

Mr. Hashimi agrees with the India Office Catalogue in 
calling Sevak the author of the masnavi known as Jang 
Ndmu. In my History of Urdu literature I attributed it to 
Abu’l Qasim Mirza, adding the word “doubtful ”. The two 
persons may, however, be the same. 

The Deccan is at present the scene of much literary activity, 
and there are several enthusiastic workers. Mr. Hashimi 
has worthily upheld their reputation and deserves our 
gratitude. 

652. 


T. Grahame Bailey. 



Bm Bbutrao zint Esinmns szr CBiNBsiscBiiN PHiiiOflOFSXE: 
Tting-Su des Ceu-tsi mit Cu-hl’s Commentax drcL ,dem 
Sing-li Tsing-i. Chinesisch mit mandschuischei imd 
deutscher Cbersetzung and Anmerkungen. Heraus* 
gegeben Ton Wilhelm Grttbe ; Ksp. 1-20 ; fortgefuhit 
and beendet von Werner Eicjhhorn: Kap. 21-40. 
OJ X PP- ^ + ITS. Leipzig ; Verlag Asia Major 
G.m.b.H., 1932. EM. 25. 

More than fifty years have passed since the first part of this 
translation of the Tung thu was published by Wilhelm Grube, 
then a rising young sinologue, after having been accepted by 
the Philosophical Faculty of Leipsic University as an “ appro- 
birte Promotionsschiift For some reason or other he 
never completed the work, although its importance in the 
history of Confucian philosophy is undisputed; and perhaps 
a lack of acquaintance with Manchu prevented others from 
continuing it. Now Herr Bichhom has come forward to 
shoulder the task : he has reprinted chapters 1-20 in Grube’s 
translation, and—^with a certain amount of help duly acknow¬ 
ledged—^has done the rest himself, keeping to the general 
scheme, though deviating here and there from the interpreta¬ 
tions of his predecessor. One is glad to find that the dreadful 
transliteration which appears on the title-page is discarded in 
his part of the work. The “ T‘ung shu des Chou-tze ” is far 
simpler and just as accurate as “ T‘ung-§u des Ceh-tsi ”. On 
the other hand, the enclosing of the author’s own text in 
cartouches, which served to distinguish it more clearly from 
the commentary, is a feature of Grube’s work which might 
well have been retained. 

The Twng shu is the later of Chou Tun-i’s two surviving 
works, the other being the T‘ai chi t'u shuo. It is a series of 
forty short inquiries into various points of metaphysics, 
ethics, and' politics. Grube thought that no very definite 
connection could be traced between the different chapters, 
and therefore suggested “ encyclopaedia ” as the most correct 
tendering of the title. This is rejected by Herr Eiohhom, 



beUeves that ifvng thu means “ the book of penetmtum ’* 
(Btich det Durdidringens), by which he undeistands the 
penetration of or into the essence of the Sage or Holy Man. 
He sees in it no disjointed set of aphorisms, but a connected 
attempt to discover the essential quality of “ holiness ”, 
resting on data supplied by the Chung yung and the 7 (^ing. 
Between these two opinions the reader himself must judge; 
but he may be warned that in any case he will find it no easy 
matter to follow the author’s train of thought and piece 
together the logical sequence of the chapters, if any such there 
be. Again, there is much doubt about the relation of the 
T'ung shu to the T‘ai chi t‘u shuo. One of Chu Hsi’s con¬ 
temporaries declared that the same man could not have 
written both, while others regard the T‘ung shu as comple¬ 
mentary to the earlier work, and an integral part of the 
author’s philosophical system. This question is not discussed 
here. 

Herr Eichhorn gives a useful summary of the contents of 
the chapters translated by Grube, showing at any rate some 
sort of connection, and it is a pity that it is not continued so 
as to include the remainder of the treatise. The printing and 
the general setting of the page are very clear and good, but 
there is rather too long a Ust of corrigenda for a book of such 
moderate bulk. In one case, the same misprinted character 
occurs no fewer than seven times in three consecutive pages. 

Lionel Giles. - 


Jehol, City of Emperors. By Sven Hedin. Translated 
from the Swedish by E. J. Nash. 9f X 6J, pp. xiv + 
270, ills. 66, map. London : Kegan Paul, 1932. 18*. 
Stockholm and Chicago are to have replicas of the great 
Lama Temple at Jehol, which the author visited in 1930. 
This book does not contain a fully detailed description of 
the wonders of this city of monastery temples, and the 
scientific student must await impatiently but hopefully the 
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aecies of eoieiitific monograplu on Lamaism—t>7 tlio adf^or,' 
ProfesBOi Lessing and Br. Martell. 

The Fotala at Jehol commemorates the reunion of the 
Targots with the Manchu Empire after a passage perilous from 
Russia in which the refugees suffered incredible hardships, 
vividly narrated in chapter iii. Hither came the Grand 
Lama in 1780, when the great temple monastery, Hsin Kung, 
was built to the plan of the Tashilhunpo, so that the holy 
visitor might feel at home. With him came an agent from 
Warren Hastings whom the Tashi Lama called “ his splendid 
friend, a prince, and regent ”, tribute due to the Great Pro- 
consul. Here the holy visitor died—“ at an opportune time ” 
for the Manchu ruler, whose historians and record writers pass 
this tragic event with discreet silence. 

Thence, on its long journey (1,800 miles) to Tashilhunpo, 
across the barren country which the author knows so well, 
was sent the most magnificent funeral procession that the 
world has ever seen. 

Thither (chapter ix) came Lord Macartney’s Embassy of 
which fortunately we have an authentic and reliable account 
by the hand of its secretary, Sir George Staunton, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary. The question “how far the Ambassador 
could go in showing reverence to the Manchu Emperor 
without overstepping his obligation to his own Monarch ” 
was settled ingeniously, but the haughty and contemptuous 
reply was followed later by what the author calls “ royal and 
barbarous revenge ”. Comment on this is hardly necessary, 
as the author’s attitude is notorious. It is pleasant to record 
admiration for the skill and charm of the narratives of the 
tragedy of Hsiang Fei, who in loyalty to the memory of her 
gallant soldier husband refused the dishonouring honours 
heaped upon her by the Emperor, and was strangled by the 
order of the Queen Mother ; of the rise and fall of Ho Shen, 
the Great Emperor’s favourite and minister; the career of 
Yehonala, the Manchu Lady; and the sad fate of Tung, the 
faithful wife of Wang, and their end. 

nua. iXKo . 1933. 31 



The aathor has made copious use of other authorities, sudi 
as Bland and Backhouse, Professor Karlgren, Franke, and 
the Handbook of Jehol. Experts in the history of Chinese 
art may dispute the suggestion, assigned to Professor Lessing, 
that the prototype of the Laughing Buddha is to be found 
in the popular picture of Silenus, a short, fat man, bald and 
carrying a wineskin, surrounded by playing children. It 
may be so. The translation is excellent, and the iUustrations 
are beautiful. 

741 . T. C. Hodson. 


Indonesia 

By C. 0. Blagden 

1. Adatrechtbundels. Bezorgd door de Commissie voor het 
Adatrecht en uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkimde van Nederlandsoh- 
Indie. 10 X 6J. xxxi: Selebes, pp. vii + 444; xxxii: 
Zuid-Sumatra, pp. vii + 468, pi. 1, map 1 ; xxxiii: 
Gemengd, pp. ix -)- 482, map 1. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhofi, 1929, 1930, 1930. 6. 6.50 per deel. 

Previous volumes of this important series of documents on 
Indonesian customary law have been noticed in former issues 
of our Journal, and it would be superfluous to dilate on its 
value and interest. The contents of these three volumes are 
of a very varied character and are drawn from many sources. 
The geographical area dealt with is given in the titles of the 
first two volumes, the third is miscellaneous, and includes all 
parts of Java (and Madura), Achin, the Gayo, Alas, and 
Batak regions of north-western Sumatra, the Minangkabau 
section of the same island, and Southern Sumatra, the Malay 
region, Bangka, and Belitong, Borneo, the Minahasa, 
Bolaang-Mongondou, and Toraja regions of Celebes and its 
extreme southern section, the Temate archipelago, the K’ni 
group, Western New Guinea, Mores, Ende and the Solor 
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^«iciupe! 4 ^, Bali, tlie Sasgir and Talari, groap, <uad 
Ifadagascar. In addition tn this there are articles dealing 
with various aspects of the study and practice of custonoary 
law and particular portions of it, including one on land titles 
in Hawaii, and on the local applications of Muslim law, etc. 

It may he remarked that apart from the legal and ethno¬ 
graphic interest of this collection, it has also some value 
from the linguistic point of view, for it embodies texts and 
lists of technical terms in several Indonesian languages. 

426 . 

2. Pandecten van het Adatrecht. Koninklijk Koloniaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam, Mededeeling No. IV, Afdeeling 
Volkenkundc No. 2. IX. Schuldenrecht. 9 X 
pp. vii -t- 774. Amsterdam : Uitgave van het Instituut, 
druk De Bussy, 1931. P. 12. 

This is a volume of another series on Indonesian customary 
law, but the system of arrangement is different. The present 
volume is entirely concerned with the law of debt, the division 
into chapters is based on the subject-matter, the subdivision 
of the chapters is geographical, and within these the material 
is arranged in sections, like a code. The several chapters 
deal separately with such matters as movables in general, 
plants, cattle, slaves, trade, and barter, pawning and pledging, 
etc., under twenty-five beads. This has the advantage of 
presenting the available material in a systematic form. 
The geographical classification is much the same as in the 
Adatrechtbundels series. There is as an appendix a list of 
many of the sources from which the information has been 
derived. Other references to sources are appended to the 
several sections of the text, and it is noticeable that many 
of them refer to the Adatrechtbundels, but there is much else 
as well. The two series are really complementary to one 
another. . 

484 . 
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3. Hinboe-Jataansche OssoHiSDEins. Door Dr. N. J. EboX. 

Twoede, herziene druk. lOf X 7, pp. v + 606, maps 2. 
’s-OravenhAge ; Martinus Nijhofi, 1931. 

The first edition of this excellent work was published in 
1926, and reviewed pretty fully in our Journal in October, 
1928. This revised edition takes into account a number of 
matters which have been brought to light or discussed in the 
meantime. I need only refer to recent prehistoric discoveries 
as evidence of primeval migrations into the Indian Archipelago 
(pp. 36-9), epigraphic and other data concerning early 
Sumatran (pp. 120-2, 143-5) and Javanese rulers (pp. 125-6, 
136, 166-7, 187-8), and the age of the old temples of Eastern 
Java (pp. 160-1), among the material here freshly incorporated. 
There is even a reference in the addenda to a paper read at 
the Leyden Congress of Orientalists in September, 1831. 

Though thus brought up to date, the work nevertheless 
remains substantially the same ; and I can only repeat that 
it would be very desirable to have an English version of it. 
S06. 

4. Beknopte Maleische Grammatica. Door C. A. Mess. 

Tweede druk. 7f + 5^, pp. 172. Santpoort: Uitgeverij 
C. A. Mees, 1931. 

This is a second edition, revised and considerably enlarged, 
of a work published under a slightly difierent title in 1927, 
and reviewed in our Journal in October, 1928. The observa¬ 
tions then made about it need not be repeated here. 'It is- 
beyond question a good and useful little grammar, but it 
ofiers a number of points for criticism in detail. 

On p. 65, for example, we are told that certain verbs such 
as tahu and masok (I use the English romanized spelling for 
the convenience of British readers) require a preposition to 
link them to an object. In colloquial Malay, at any rate, this 
rule is not always followed, and there are instances to the 
contrary on pp. 37 and 123 of this very book. It is putting 
the case loo high to assert (as on p. 81) that a numeral classifier 
must always accompany a numeral when concrete objects 
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axe inTolved; the colloqui^ often omits some of thhm, 
notably the numeral classifier omng. The rule (given on 
p. 95) that the prepositions di-, ha-, and dari must always 
immediately precede a word of place has long been relaxed 
in the case of the last named (which is also quite frequently 
used before words of time, etc.); and it is now in process of 
being gradually abandoned (though, in my opinion, wrongly) 
as regards the other two as well. Indeed, an example with 
ha- occurs on p. 73 of this work. On p. 101 oleh is styled a 
substantive ; an instance of its use as such in Malay does not 
occur to me. The rule on pp. 124-5 that nothing may intervene 
between subject and verb (in the simple form, when the verb 
is one that is capable of taking the prefix ming-) is not observed 
in the colloquial. No objection is made, for example, to 
kita (or sahaya) tidak (or Mndak, or helum) lihat, and the like. 

In the preface there is a complaint that the work has not 
received adequate criticism, particularly from the pedagogical 
point of view. There is hardly space for more in this place ; 
but I have noted about fifty other passages on which I should 
like to offer some comment, and I am prepared to furnish 
the author with particulars, if desired. 

534. 

6. KaTALOG DBS Reichsmoseums von Ethnogeaphie. 
Molukken. Band xxi. Sula-Inseln, Buru, Ambon und 
Ceram (Erster Teil). pp. xix + 140, pis. 10. Band xxii. 
Ceram (Zweiter Teil), Ternate, Tidore, Batjan, 
Halmahera, Aru- und Kei-Inseln (Erster Teil). pp. xx 
+ 136, pis. 11. Band xxiii, Siidost- und Sudwest- 
Inseln. pp. xviii +166, pis. 10. Von Dr. H. H. 
JuYNBOLL. lOf X 7^. Leiden; E. J. Brill A.-G., 1930, 
•1931, 1932. 

As will be inferred from the title, this is a detailed catalogue 
of ethnographical exhibits from the Moluccas and now in the 
possession of the State Ethnographical Museum at Leyden. 
The classification is primarily geographical, under the above- 
mentioned main heads, and secondarily according to function. 
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appliaaces coanected with food, drink and stimuluita, 
omaments and clothing, buildings and furniture, hunting and 
fishing, agriculture and horticulture, and many other matters 
connected with the life of the natives of these islands. The 
separate entries within these several subdivisions are numbered 
(by series and items) and briefly describe each individual 
object, explaining its use when that is not obvious from 
its name. 

Each volume is provided with an Introduction, and contains 
lists indicating the sources from which the objects were derived, 
the names of donors being given. There are also valuable 
bibliographies, table of contents, descriptions of the plates, 
addenda and corrigenda, indexes of proper names and names 
of objects, and also of their native names, as well as tables of 
the serial and item numbers with references to the pages 
where the particular objects are described. The plates, each 
of which usually contains illustrations of several objects, are 
well executed and leave nothing to be desired, save that the 
scale is inevitably rather small. 

The publication of this catalogue has now been proceeding 
for a number of years past, and has been revealing to the 
world the riches of the Leyden Ethnographical Museum, whose 
only defect is that it has not enough space to do them full 
justice. But that is the fate of most of the leading museums, 
unfortunately. Prom the ethnographical point of view, this 
catalogue is a very important publication. 

747. C. 0. BlaGDEN. 

Vedic Vabiants : A Study of the Variant Readings in 
THE Repeated Mantras of the Veda. By Maurice 
Bloomfield and Frankun Edgbbton. Vol. II : 
Phonetics. 9J x 6|, pp. 570. Philadelphia : Special 
Pubhcation of the Linguistic Society of America, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1932. 

We are much indebted to the generosity of the Linguistic 
Society of America and the American Council of Learned 
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Sodeties in fumiBhing tlw mesna for l(he publkatioa 
of the series of Vedic Varianls. The work of the , late 
Professor Bloomfield and of Professor Edgerton, who has had 
the help of Dr. Emeneau, is of fundamental value for the 
progress of Vedic studies. It forms an indispensable adjunct 
to the elucidation of the history of the Vedic texts and the 
determination of their meaning and their interrelations. 
Scattered throughout the work are many observations on 
points of detail which will deserve serious consideration from 
all editors and interpreters of Vedic texts. 

One general conclusion which emerges from the work is 
the arbitrary and capricious nature of the Vedic tradition 
(p. 344), which is admirably illustrated by the irrational 
procedure by which the Taittinya sets aside its practice of 
recording iy and uv for the normal y and v of other texts 
in favour of kfyant, prornvathdm and kmla, while vice versa 
the Kathaka insists on triyavi, and the Rigveda itself records 
auvdna despite the metrical certainty of svana. Another of 
no less importance is the conclusive evidence that the Mantras 
suffered severely in oral tradition, and that the compilers of 
later texts frequently did not understand the tradition and 
either handed it down in unmtelligible form or endeavoured 
to produce something more capable of ready apprehension. 
This strongly suggests that the Mantra literature possesses 
a considerable antiquity, though, of course, once in existence 
it could freely be copied and varied, and many of the Mantras 
actually preserved, for instance in the Atharvaveda, may well 
have been composed contemporaneously with the Brahmapas ; 
even the Sutras contain material which indicates that the 
priests were perfectly ready to adapt the ancient formulse 
to more recent ritual needs. 

These considerations are of special interest in view of the 
stress laid (p. 20) by the authors on variants which suggest 
possible dialectic influence from popular speech by their 
resemblance to the phonetics of the later Middle-Indic dialects. 
The large mass of variants of this kind, in their view, clearly 
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pomta to the “ extensive influence of Middle-Indic phonetica 
in the earliest periods of the langtiage ”, and very properly 
they regard this conclusion as one of the most important 
results of the volume. Similarly they speak (p. 295) of the 
wide spread of Prakritism in Vedic times, and (p. 314) of 
“the now well-established fact that Prakritic phonology played 
a large role in the speech of Vedic times Evidence they 
find not merely in Prakritisms, but also in hyper-Sanskritisms, 
the latter indicating a rather definite consciousness on the 
part of the handlers of the texts of the antithesis between 
the phonetics of the high speech and of the popular dialects. 
How far can we accept as proved this point of view ? To 
a certain and very important extent the thesis may be 
admitted, and, indeed, is already generally conceded.^ The 
Asokan inscriptions and the few possibly earlier records show 
that long before 300 b.c., in parts at least of India, there were 
current forms of speech in which phonetic change had 
advanced far beyond that normally found in the early 
Mantras. The appearance of such a grammar as that of 
Papini is clear proof that conscious study of a norm of speech 
for the highest class had long been practised. We may, 
therefore, assume with certainty that in a period when such 
texts as the Brahmapas, the Upanisads, the Sutras, and 
a portion of the Mantras were being produced, there were 
current popular forms of speech as well as local dialects which 
may easily have influenced the composers of these works,- 
But are we to go as far as the authors and believe that the 
earhest Mantras were produced by priests at a time when there 
prevailed in popular speech those tendencies which we may 
conveniently style Prakritic ? Of course, if we accept 
the theories of comparatively late date for the Rigveda 
itself, cadit quaeslio ; but, if for various grounds we reject 
these views and assign a relatively high age to the Rigveda, 
we must consider the possibility of the alternative explanation 
that such Prakritisms as can really be traced in that text are 
‘ WaokemBgel,’.<l/ti»d. Qramm.; i, xviii. 
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the result of change in tradition, and must not be imputed 
to the original seers or to those who first handed down their 
hTinns. There is, however, yet a further possibility to be 
borne in mind. Sporadic instances of phonetic change or of 
borrowing from another dialect may have occurred in the 
earliest Vedic period, although contemporary speech did not 
generalize the change or extend the borrowing. ^ Nothing is 
more obscure than the process of development of phonetic 
change, and such a possibility must always be kept in mind. 
When, therefore, it is suggested that the Sdmaveda h«i8 
“ secondarily, of course ”, restored Sanskrit vocalization in 
durkrndyatah for the Prakritized form durhamyatah (p. 296), 
the assertion seems too strong; assuming the r form original, 
it may well be that the Rigvedic tradition, whence the 
Samaveda borrowed, had durhrmyaiah, and that the change in 
the former tradition is later. But it remains to be proved that 
the r form is the true Sanskrit. 

There is no possibility of a conclusive settlement of the issue. 
But the Rigveda seems to have too few Prakritisms to render 
it plausible to believe that the popular speech of the con¬ 
temporary world was largely Prakritized. In the later Vedic 
period the evidence of Prakritic influence is palpable and 
abundant; thus the Apastamba Sutra has dadhise, cakupanak, 
and tvastumantas, that of Hiranyake^in dhenuya, and dydm, 
and the Vaitdna is rich in such forms. But the further we go 
back the less evidence of Prakritism seems to be forthcoming. 
When MS. has prdhavdt for pasthavdt of the other Samhitas, 
it is surely needless (p. 296) to talk of a hyper-Sanskritism. 
The MS. form is the proper Sanskrit form, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it was not original, and the alternative 
form should he treated as secondary. The change in SV. of 
the RV. somah sutah piiyate ajyamdnah to suta rcyate 
puyamanah is surely a legitimate variation and not a lexical 
change with hyper-Sanskritic tendency (p. 34). It resembles 

> The authors assume such an isolated dialectic borrowing for avafa 
(p. 87). 
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tfttber such variations as we find between vdcam and vajem, 
or ud-cte and td-aj, where there is no real Prakritic inflnence 
in operation. To suggest (p. 41) that the absurd MS. diiam 
levy avatu no ghrtaci is a hyper-Sanskritism is hardly plausible ; 
it is the essence of a hyper-Sanskritism that it seems to be 
Sanskrit and tern is a mere smudge, parallel with the absurd 
matfk of TA. i, 5, 1. Again, it seems impossible to accept the 
TS. prsvd for prusvd as hyper-Sanskritic (p. 312); it rather 
illustrates the early uncertainty of the pronunciation of 
f, n, and ru. 

In the same way we must he cautious about assuming 
Prakritisms ; they exist, but in some cases we have no textual 
evidence worth consideration for their early character; the 
isolated piga of KSA. and its vdrhlnasas are worthless as they 
rest on such scanty tradition. Of the variants achara KSA., 
atsard MS., rksald VS., and rchard AV., it is impossible to 
make anything (p. 22); certainly we cannot assert that either 
MS. or VS. is hyper-Sanskritic. There is no sound reason to 
claim that rndh is a Prakritic form of noth (p. 45); the change 
from nadh to nalh is at least as probable.^ In the VS. 
nisangadhi for nisangatki the dominant force has clearly 
been connection in the mind of the coiner of the word 
with -dhi. Mental association again explains the MS. version 
jmramda/ro gotrabhrd vajrabdhuh much better than hyper- 
Sanskritism (p. 298); no doubt gotrabhid is the original, but 
that is so clearly good Sanskrit that a correction is out of the 
question, but the thought of the person responsible for the text 
ran to vajrMrd. Spontaneous oerebralization is not really 
probable* for avaia or pan (p. 87), and the variation of 
artham and ardham in •maisSm nu gad aparo artham etam is 
surely the case of the substitution of one idea for another, not 
of synonyms (p. 45). The Mantra material of TB. is poorly 
preserved, and we cannot be certain that forms such as 
edagva or pardvadaghnim have any value as evidence, still 

• Waokemagel, Altind. Oramm., i, 123. 

• Ibid., i. 167, 193, 



lesB nonsense such as the line jajnd netn sann, apwogao&mh 
(p. 38) found in several texts. It is impossible, however, to 
pursue the matter in further detail. The conclusion seems 
clear that in the later Vedic period Prakritic influence affected 
the learners of sacred texts, so that changes were made in those 
which were handed down, and those priests who made new 
Mantras might depart from the traditional norm. But there 
is no sufficient ground to suppose that in the earliest Vedic 
period this tendency was in operation to any substantial 
extent.^ 

It remains to note that an important chapter (xx) is devoted 
to suggestion of graphic variants. Some of these are plausible, 
but the impression certainly is strengthened that the tradition 
of the Vedic texts was essentially oral and that writing 
intervened at a late stage of the transmission. 

146. A. Bbrriedale Keith. 


Note on BarsalIbTs Controversul Works 
In editing the controversial work of Barsalibi against the 
Armenians * my aim was not to enumerate all the modem 
copies which contain it. Of such copies, Mr. Moss evidently 
knows only that of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, dated a.d. 1890 
(now British Museum, Oriental, 9377). There is also another 
copy at Harvard, dated a.d. 1898 (Semitic Museum, 4,019). 
There is a third copy in my collection, written about a.d. 1870 
(Mingana Syriac, 215), and a fourth copy, of a still later date, 
belonged to the late Professor F. Nau, whose recent death 
all Syriac scholars deplore. All these modern manuscripta, 
with the exception of the Harvard copy, are derived from 
a badly preserved and defective ordinal, found in the West 
Syrian Cathedral Church at Mosul. I carefully examined this 
original, and so far as the treatise against the Armenians is 
concerned, I could not find in it any important variants, 
as compared with Mingana Syriac 347, which was written 
* j^U ig a probable example of the tendency. 

' See review of my Woodbmoke StvdUa, iv, in JSAS., 1933, pp. 232-6. 



a|x)at A.D. 1660, and wbioh I reproduced in fascimile for mj 
edition of the ■work. In the review of my book by Mr. Mow 
it is implied that I am ignorant of the existence, in the BntisI 
Museum, of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge’s copy, referred to above 
but if Mr. Moss cares to ask Mr. Leveen, of the Orienta 
Department of the Museum, he will learn that on three 
occasions I have taxed to the utmost his kindness in mj 
thorough examination of this copy. 

Mi. Moss further states in his review that I have failet 
to notice that Togarma, the father of the Armenians 
mentioned by Bar^alibi, is the Togarma of Gen. x, 3,^ anc 
that my reference in this connection to Thorgoma is probabl} 
not correct. May I point out that Togarma of the Bible, anc 
Thorgoma of the Armenian historians are the same man' 
It is exactly a case of the French : “ Chou vert et vert.chou.’ 

Mr. Moss’s interesting review of my book ends with th( 
sentence : “ In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail 
etc.”, but these criticisms only bear on the fact that, by ai 
oversight, I had omitted to notice in the footnote a refereno 
to Wisdom, vii, 2, and Ecclesiasticus, v, 5. I thank Mr. Mos 
for drawing my attention to this omission. 

A. Mingana. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the followm 
volumes :— 


The Vision of Asia ; An Interpretation of Chinese Art an 
Culture. By L. Ckanmek-Byng. London: Joh: 
Murray, 1932. 

Cijbkies and other Indian Dishes. By Mulk Raj Anan.; 

London; Desmond Harmsworth. 

Maharana Kdmbha ; Sovereign, Soldier, Scholar. B 
Harbilas Sarda. Ajmer; Vedic Yantralaya, 1932. 
Amsu Bodhini Shastra. By Maharshi Bharadwajj 
Chapter 1. Bangalore : V. B. Soobbiah & Sons, 19S: 

‘ The verse of Gen. is x, 3, not x, 4, os stated by Mr. Moss in h 



(Carmichael Lectoies). By D. R/ Bbassabub. 
University of Calcutta, 1932. 

The Oiiiom of the Alphabet ahd Numerals. By R. N. 

Saha. Allahabad : Indian Press, Ltd., 1931. 
Documents concerning Enoush Voyages to the Spanish 
Main, 1569-1680. The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
No. LXXI, 1932. 

The Persian Gulp : A Persian Translation by Muhammad 
Sa’idi. Teheran, 1932. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam. Fasciculus Q. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1932. 

Naytteita Vat JAN Kielesta. Edited by Laubi Kettunen 
and Lauri Posti. M6moire8 de la 8oci6t6 Finno- 
Ougrienne ; LXIII. Helsingfors, 1932. 

Samojedisohb Wortervebzeichnisse. Edited by Kai 
Donner. M4moires de la Soci4t4 Finno-Ougrienne; 
LXIV. Helsmgfors, 1932. 

The Art of Daghestan : Carved Stones. By A. S. 

Bashkirofp. Moscow: Ranion, 1931. 

Grammaire de la langue darkwa (dargwa). By L. 
JiRKOFF. Moscow, 1926. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Indian Science 
Congress : Bangalore ; Third Circuit, 1932. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1932. 

Picturesque Representations op the Dress and Manners 
OF THE Turks. By William Alexander. With 
Turkish Translation by Muhareen Feyzi Bey. 
Istanbul: Zaman, 1932. 

Note on the Bulqabo-Tatar Civilization in the Region 
OF THE Volga. By A. S. Bashkirofp. Kazan, 1928. 
The . Turkish Press, 1926-1932. By Lutfy Devonian. 

Athens: School of Religion, 1932. 

Le Voyage d’un Pblerin Chinois dans l’Inde dbs 
Bouddhas. By Henri Valentino. Paris: Edition 
G. P. Maisonneuve. 
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Lieut.-CoIonel J. Stephenson, I.M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S„ 
D.Sc., F.R.S^ C.I.E. 

Bom in 1871, educated at Manchester, Bachelor of Science 
of London at the age of 19, John Stephenson graduated as 
Bachelor of Medicine at Manchester and London with highest 
honours. Alter holding two resident hospital appointments, 
he entered the Indian Medical Service in 1895. He did five 
years’ military duty, and was then appointed Civil Surgeon in 
the Punjab. It was characteristic of him that, during his 
first period of leave, he worked for and obtained the Fellow¬ 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. He was 
appomted Professor of Biology in the Government College, 
Lahore, in 1906, and the rest of his service was passed in the 
College, of which he became Principal in 1912. The C.I.E. 
was conferred on him in 1919, and he left India in 1920. 

Colonel Stephenson was a man of very varied talents; 
with the highest medical qualifications, a keen scientific 
outlook, and a charm of manner such as few men possess, 
there is no doubt that in the practice of his profession he 
would have gone very far. But he made the study of Biology 
his life-work, and his election to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1930 marks the value of his contribution to that 
Science. Elsewhere tribute has been paid to his professional 
and scientific attainments; here it must suffice to note that, 
after twenty-five years’ service in India, he was for ten years 
lecturer on Zoology in Edinburgh University, and for the 
last three years was doing important work as editor of the 
Fauna of British India. A Fellow of the Linnean and 
Zoological Societies, he was taking an active part in the 
work of both. Though in indifferent health for a number of 
years, he retained to the end his zeal for work. 
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To members of this Sooiefy, wbicb be joined in 1908, 
another branch of his activities makes more appeal. As an 
Oriental scholar he had made his mark, and, but for his strong 
sense of duty, would have devoted yet more of his time to 
Oriental studies. He possessed in an unusual degree the gift 
of tongues. Within a few weeks of his arrival in India he 
passed his first language examination, and before the end of 
his first year had taken the Higher Standard in both 
Hindustani and Persian. The High Proficiency Persian came 
later, and he spoke fluently Pashtu and Punjabi, and acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Arabic. Only a few years ago 
he was deputed by the Government of India to attend an 
international Science Congress in Italy. At the time he had 
no knowledge of the Italian language, yet after a few weeks’ 
stay in the country he was able to act as interpreter , between 
the Italian and English-speaking delegates. 

His first serious work as an Orientalist was the editing and 
translation of the first book of the Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqat of 
Sana'i. The subject in itself is difficult enough, but the 
difiiculties were much increased by the disorder into which 
the text had fallen. The translation was nearly completed 
from lithographs of the text obtained from Lucknow and 
Bombay, no manuscript being available in India. Later the 
heavy work of collating these and five manuscripts in the 
British Museum and India Office Libraries, only two of which 
showed any close agreement, was undertaken during a period- 
of leave in England. The work was completed in 1908, but 
was not published till 1910. Printed in Calcutta, it does not 
seem to have met with the recognition it undoubtedly deserves, 
if only as the first translation into any European language of 
the most important work of one of the earliest exponents 
of Sufi doctrine. The collation of manuscripts and editing 
the text must have been an immense labour ; but the result 
justifies Colonel Stephenson’s claim that he had, at least in 
some cases, restored the original order of the lines and made 
sensfe where before it was wanting. 



' ^ La. 19S|8 appeared, as voL zxz of the Series Of ^ 
Qrmtal Translation Fnnd the Zoological Section of the 
Nvzhatu-l-QuM) of HamdvUa aJrMusUmji, edited, translated, 
and annotated by Colonel Stephenson. This also was begun 
from a lithographed copy obtained in India, later collated with 
six manuscripts in Europe. A full review of this work, by 
Professor Nicholson, appeared in the Society’s Jotjenai in 
January, 1930, to which I can only add an expression of the 
debt due to the author from those interested in the history 
of medicine. 

Several reviews by Colonel Stephenson in the Journal are 
not only admirable in themselves, but demonstrate what 
manner of man the writer was and bear witness to his scientific 
insight, his philosophy, and his intense interest in humanity 
in all climes and ages. These were all essential parts of him, 
but perhaps those who were privileged to call themselves 
his friends will remember, with the keenest sense of loss, his 
innate courtesy and kindness and his understanding 
sympathy. 

G. MacI. C. Smith. 


Professor A. H. Sayce 

An admirable account of the life and work of Professor 
Sayce was printed in the Times of 6th February, and an 
interesting estimate of his career in Oxford by colleagues 
at Queen’s in The Oxford Magazine of 16th February. Having 
been asked by the President and Council to coiitribute an 
obituary notice of the great Orientalist to the Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Sodety, I have chosen to turn rather 
to personal reminiscences and impressions covering half 
a century. 

I well remember my first meeting with Sayce, the hesitating 
dimb up the college stairs and the tap at his door, immediately 
answered by the great man himself, who conducted me to 
a chair with charming courtesy and eventually invited me to 
nus. AisiL 1933. 32 
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a l^ieakfast where the chief guest was a promising joiu^ 
Assyriologist, S. A. Smith. Smith, to otu grief and amaae 
ment, diuppeared aftra publishing a feW Cuneiform teztt 

I held a scholarship at Sayce’s own College—Queen’s- 
and I was afterwards told that it was his judgment of m 3 
essay in the examination that led to my election. The subjec 
set was “ How far is inconsistency a merit ? ” and in m 3 
untutored way I upheld the merit of inconsistency and quotes 
the Archseopteryx as an instance of inconsistency in nature 
From subsequent experience, I feel sure that Archseoptery: 
was the winning hit. A little interest in outside knowledg< 
counted for more than the most precise information on th< 
uses of av. 

Sayce was always a pessimist in regard to humanity an( 
held that in England there was no career for unorthodo: 
scholarship or research. In my case this point was settle< 
favourably by kind friends and by the Egypt Exploratioi 
Fund with Flinders Petrie. 

Sayce, as everyone knows, used to travel in Egypt annually 
and after inspecting the progress of exploration in all part 
of the Mediterranean region wrote a letter to the Academ 3 
on what he had seen and the conclusions he had drawn. T< 
those who had borne the burden and heat of excavation i 
was a mixed pleasure to see its results gathered and estimatec 
by a passing visitor, however much knowledge and acumei 
accompanied the statement. Too often Sayce’s conclusion 
were vitiated by over-hasty views. He carried with the utmos 
ease a vast weight of various and peculiar learning, and coul( 
concentrate all this on any particular point that came up fo 
valuation, while his vivid imagination could draw sharpl; 
defined conclusions from the data ; unfortunately, before h 
had tested his evidence and conclusions, his attention wa 
too easily diverted to other matters within his vast range 0 
interests. In short, his critical faculty was inferior to hi 
other gifts. In spite of weak lungs and weak eyes, he rea< 
enarmously and accomplished a vast amount of writing 





beeideB popuknzmg research, Sayoe ejected dedphermeate oi* 
great importance in several directions and pointed out" for 
first time historical facts of a revolutionaiy character. 
Unfortunately he made the Higher Critics of the Bible the 
I^incipal butt for attack, and it must be confessed tlmt 
here he actually sacrificed research and scholarship to a fleeting 
popularity. The truth prevails and must prevail. 

Professor Sayce joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1874, 
and contributed to its Journal some of his finest work. 
Especial mention must be made of his treatise on the tenses 
of the ABa 3 rrian verb (1877) and his triumphant decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions from 1882 onward. Down to the 
time of his death he was writing reviews and articles for the 
Journal. At that time there survived only one member 
who was senior to him. He served long on the Council, and 
in 1925 the Society awarded to him its triennial gold medal. 
The Society of Biblical Archreology, however, of which he 
was President for many years, claimed his most constant 
service from its foundation in 1872 to its absorption by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1919. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Archibald Henry Sayce as Assyriologiit 

Dr. A. H. Sayce, Emeritus Professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford, was a Welshman of distinguished and aristocratic 
lineage. His father held a living in Monmouthshire, but the 
family was long attached to Bristol, where his great grand¬ 
father built Clifton House under the tower of Clifton Church. 

His early youth was marked by remarkable precocity. He 
was reading Homer and Virgil at the age of ten, and before 
he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, at the age of 18 be 
had read some Egyptian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, and the discoveries 
of Grotefend, Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. An article on 
the decipherment of the Persimi and Babylonian versions of 
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Ihe BeUstoa Tock inscription of Darius, written before bis 
entered tbe University, ebowed that be already posseiffied 
a find grasp of the problem of Cuneiform studies, and Hincks 
endeavoured to discover who ibis remarkable young man was. 

He became a Classical Scholar of Queen’s, and on graduation 
was elected a fellow and tutor in 1869. His first contribution 
was the well-known article “ An Accadian Seal ” (of Dangi), 
Journal Philology, 1870, in which he discovered many of the 
linguistic principles of Sumerian. This priority of insight 
into the difficulties of Sumerian was admitted by Lenormant 
and Haupt. At this early stage of his career Sayce already 
revealed that strange trait of mind which characterized hk 
whole long life. He might have persisted in this subject 
and become one of the foimders of scientific Accadian and 
Sumerian philology. No man living, with the possible 
exception of Jules Oppert, had such an encyclopaedic linguistic 
equipment as he; his eyes were too poor to copy texts, but 
he had the excellent copies of Norris, Pinches, and George 
Smith to use. He did not continue his Sumerian studies. 
Indo-Gennanic philology now occupied most of his attention, 
and he became Deputy Professor to Max Muller in Indo- 
Germanic Philology at Oxford, publishing his opics magnum, 
Introduction to the Science of Language (1880), two thick 
volumes, which attained to a third edition. Pari passu with 
his exhausting work on Aryan languages he continued his 
Cuneiform studies and was the first interpreter of astronomical 
texts, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology, 1874, 
pp. 146-339. In 1875 appeared his Elementary Grammar of 
the Assyrian Language, and he founded the Becords of the 
Past, 1873-8, in which he offered translations and interpreta¬ 
tions of Accadian texts. A revised edition of these eleven 
small volumes (1888-1892) contained selections of the Amama 
Letters. Thk practically ended his original contributions to 
pure Ass 3 Tiology. 

His brilliant work on the Elamitio version of the Darius 
inscription which he was lead to imdertake in 1874 by Layard’s 
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diBOOT^y of Cuneiform tablets at lifol-Amir helped to ky 
the foundations of Elamltic studies. The inteipretaticm of ^ 
Mal-Amii tablets was published in PSBA. 1674, pp. 465-485, 
and he seems to have been the first to discover the linguistic 
nature of the second version of the Behistum inscription. 
The name “ Elamitic ” belongs to him. Again, at the Sixth 
Congress of Orientalists (1886), he read the Inscriptions of 
MdIrAmir, vol. i, 639-766. His decipherment of the language 
of the empire of Urartu, whose ancient capital was Van in 
Armenia in the ninth-eighth centuries, was a linguistic feat 
of astonishing accuracy. Without any bilingual text he made 
a successful outline of the grammar and translated some of 
the Cuneiform texts of that lost kingdom. This is an 
agglutinative language, and here Sayce’s immense range of 
languages, including Basque, Hungarian, Polish, Turkish, 
and Mongolian, gave him an advantage not then possessed by 
any living scholar. This remarkable work was published in 
JRAS. 1882, pp. 377-732. When de Morgan and later Belck 
found a bilingual Vannic-Assyrian inscription in the pass of 
Kelichin, Sayce’s decipherment was found to be in the main 
correct. 

In 1872 he worked on Karian and published his results. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, and PSBA. 
1886, pp. 112-166. His work on the Greek alphabet became 
one of the accepted acquisitions of Greek Epigraphy. The 
undeciphered Mitanni language attracted his attention in 
1888, and he offered an interpretation simultaneously with 
Jensen and Briinnow in Zeitsckrift fur Assyriologie (1890). 
He has for over fifty years devoted his attention to the 
piotographic script of Hittite, with admittedly great insight 
and some success. That problem has now been somewhat 
advanced by the recent works of Forxer, Bosert, Prank, and 
G«lb. They all acknowledge certain discoveries by Sayoe. 
It is lamentable that his continuous absence from his books 
lost him the opportunity of being the decipherer of the Hittite 
language as written in the readable Cuneiform script of the 
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Hittite capital at Boghazkeui. This distinction fell 
to Hrozn^, of Prague. 

From the point of view” of an Assyriologist Sayoe must be 
reckoned as one of the most remarkable geniuses of the 
heroic age of the subject. When the science of Accadian, 
Sumerian, Elamitic, and Hittite philology became exact 
sciences the younger generation developed a tendency either 
to forget or to underestimate the services of this fine scholar 
of the old school. There was no trace of jealousy or anything 
approaching to bad manners in his whole career. He could 
not specialize; it was not in his nature. The scientific 
development of Assyxiology he left to others. And then that 
remarkable man, Eudolf Briinnow, son of the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, came to Oxford, and wrote his A Classified 
List of AU Simple and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs. 
This book, which will always remain one of the foundation 
stones of Assyriology, was published in 1887. If Oxford had 
retained Briinnow, who, with Delitzsch, on the strictly 
scientific side, was undoubtedly the greatest Cuneiform 
scholar of that period, the whole course of Assyriology in 
England would have taken a more serious direction. But 
he became professor in Bonn, turned his attention to Arabic, 
and ended his days as professor of Semitic languages in 
Princeton. Oxford, however, gave him the peace and, quiet 
scholastic surroundings necessary to produce this great book, 
and he was within easy access to the collections of the British 
Museum. Oxford tradition, therefore, must claim Sayce and 
Rudolf Briinnow, two men of widely diverse ability and 
both necessary to the progress of a subject so vast and 
intricate, where the decipherer must precede the strict 
scientist. Naturally the yomiger generation know the name 
of Briinnow and cite him almost daily. Sayce’s immense 
services are easily forgotten by those whose plodding ways 
exclude the appreciation of genius, 

I have known Sayoe very intimately since 1907. Hi» 
immense range of knowledge, always ready to hand beoaum 
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of his phenomenal memory, waa not so obvious in his published 
work as in his private conversation. He could write good 
jnose in at least twenty ancient and modem languages 
l!his aristocratic scholar of stately manners retained hie 
wonderful memory and interest in Oriental scholarship tc 
his last days. He was reading Ras Shamfa Phcenician texte 
in his eighty-eighth year, annotating them from memory ii 
Arabic, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Phoenician even after he wae 
stricken by his last fatal illness, I saw him several timei 
within a few days of his death, and when I left him the last 
question he asked was " When will more Ras Shamra text* 
be published ? ” It was a fitting end to the life of a greal 
man whose mind was ever attracted by the appearance ol 
new languages and scripts. Ras Shamia, at the end of bit 
life, had yielded the texts of the early Phcenician languagt 
in a strange Cuneiform alphabet. Such a problem wat 
precisely the kind which was food to his soul. It should finallj 
be said for the benefit of many critics that I never heard 
Sayce speak harshly of those who soundly denounced hit 
work. He himself frequently admitted his mistakes, and 
certainly in his application of Assyriology to the Old Testament 
in opposition to the rising school of Hebraists he had th« 
entire opinion of the Assyriologists against him. This doef 
not concern his brilliant work as a decipherer ; decipherment 
was his nUtier and on this his reputation must rest. 

S, Lanodon. 
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The Decadent Races of Annam 
Chains and Mois 

On the 3rd of November, 1932, a lecture describing the 
Decadent Races of Annam, illustrated by original lantern 
slides taken by the lecturer, was given before the Society 
by Madame Vassal, Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
Madame Vassal is the wife of an Officer in the French 
Colonial Service and has spent many years in French Indo- 
China. 

The lecturer began by describing the locality inhabited by 
the various races of that part of the world. Annam is one of 
the five countries of French Indo-China, the others being 
Tonking, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos. Tonking and 
Cochin-China are by far the most prosperous, The Tonkinese 
delta and the Mekong delta include some of the richest 
rice fields in the world. 

The Chinese, whose commercial instincts enable them tO' 
draw greater advantages from this colony than either the 
French or the Annamese, hold most of the export business 
in their hands. They own a great proportion of the mills 
for decorticating the rice and many of the boats in which 
it is exported to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Among the races of French Indo-China the Annamese 
number 14 millions out of a total population of 20 millions. 
Next come the Cambodians (2^ millions) who are the 
descendants of the Khmers—the builders of the famous 
temple of Angkor-Vat—and then the Thai (who occupy 
Laos), the Chams, and the Mois. 

The Annamese are small and wiry, resembling the Japanese 
rather than the Chinese,'although they originally came from 
a province south of China. In those days they were caUed 
the “■ Giao-Chi ”, which means “ separate lug-toe ”, and that 
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it, [rt01 a flecsnliarity of many of them. They made their way 
Bouthwaids into Annam, a name which means “ The Peaceful 
South The Chinese sent rulers to govern them birii ‘the 
Annamese constantly rebelled against the Chinese yoke and 
in the tenth century threw it off for ever. 

Cambodia was the home of the Khmers. They came 
from India some centuries before the Christian Era and 
introduced into Cambodia Brahminism and the Sanskrit 
language. The city of Angkor-Thom was constructed 
about A.D. 900, while the Temple of Angkor-Vat dates 
from the twelfth century. A replica, almost full size, was 
to be seen in the recent Colonial Exhibition in Paris. In 
1910, when the lecturer visited these marvels in their natural 
environment of tropical forest, they were almost inaccessible. 
Now they can be reached from Saigon by road, river, and air. 

Among the numerous native races which lived in Indo- 
China there are none comparable to the Chams. They have 
left monuments scattered over the country which give an 
idea of their advanced civilization. But though they once 
dominated Annam they have nearly disappeared before the 
Annamese, so that only a few representatives remain in the 
villages round Chandok, Phan-Rang, and Phantiet. 

The existence of the ancient kingdom of “ Cyamba ” was 
revealed to Europeans by Marco Polo, who visited it in 1280. 
The Chams are probably of Malay extraction and Indian 
civilization; though not an aboriginal people of Annam 
they had been there many centuries when the Chinese first 
came into contact with them after their conquest of the 
Giao-Chi, now known as Annamese, at the end of the second 
century b.c. At that time the Chams, as described in the 
Chinese record, were not only a very civilized race but rich 
and prosperous and the owners of a powerful army and large 
fleet. Their country extended from Saigon to the north of 
Tonking and to Siam on the west. 

In the quarrels between the Annamese and the Chinese 
tile Gtams gave help first to one aide and then to the otiut. 
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ukl it was largely owing to their aid that, in the tenth oentory, 
Ihe Annamese shook off tiie ClhineBe yoke never again to 
resume it. No action could have been more deadly for the 
Chams. The Annamese, freed from Chinese rule, were at 
liberty to devote their attention to the Chams with whom 
they soon picked a quarrel. Prom this time forward severe 
fi gV^fing constantly took place between the two nations. 
Dumoutier wrote that the Annamese showed genuine qualities 
in this campaign and the Chams were slowly driven farther 
and farther back. 

In the year 1472, in the reign of the great Annamese 
Emperor Thanh-Tong, an army consisting of 260,000 soldiers 
invaded “ Champa ”, took the capital and sacked it, capturing 
the king of the Chams and killing some 40,000 men. The 
Annamese seized all the pure golden statues in the temples 
and melted them down. It is said that 100,000 lb. weight 
of solid gold was thus carried off. The decline of the Cham 
race went on steadily from this time forward. 

The first French missionaries, who arrived in the country 
at the end of the seventeenth century, gave the name 
“ Champa ” to what is now the province of Elhanh-Hoa, 
probably because the Chams were still living there in certain 
numbers. Now it is necessary to go to Phantiet, Fhan-Bang, 
or Chandok to find families of pure origin. 

But if the race is nearly extinct their monuments remam. 
A considerable number of temples showing the different 
periods of Cham art still exist. Especially are they to be 
found along the coast of Annam in four principal groups: 
Tourane, with the 67 shrines of Mi-Son and the Monastery of 
Dong-Duong ; Quinhone, the golden tower, the silver tower, 
and the brass tower; Nha-Trang with its wonderful P6-Nagar 
temple; Phan-Eang and Phantiet. 

French archsologists have been studying these temples 
since 1900 so that there is now a library of works on Cham 
history; Cham records have been translated and a French- 
Cham' dictionary published. InsoriptioES abound on the 



portals of the temples and Wn on the deities themselm. 
The temples are built of red brick and the bricks seenii, in 
some cases, to have been baked in situ. 

Cham architecture was perhaps at its height in the seventh 
century, which is the date of the P6-Nagar temple of Nha- 
Trang. The primitive shrines are small square buildings witli 
separate vestibule in front and projections for blind doors 
in the other side. The plan of the building is repeated in the 
stories of the roof which recede and leave space for snoall 
comer towers, while the whole is surmoimted by an apex, 
usually octagonal. The facades are decorated with slender 
pillars and foliated scrolls. 

Divine nymphs (Apsaras) set at the angles of the cornice 
with projecting motifs at the foot of the building form a 
characteristic of Cham art. 

Mi-Son, south of Touiane, contains the remains of 67 small 
temples dedicated to Siva which exemplify the whole develop¬ 
ment of the Cham style from the seventh century onwards. 
In P6-Nagax, near Ma-Trang, beside the style of the first 
period, pyramidal forms are found. The primitive style 
marks the temples of Shuong My (on the seashore, S.E. 
of Mi-Son). 

The Mois, of mixed race with Indonesian blood, are the 
aboriginal people of Annam. The country is divided into 
two parts—^low-lying plains situated all along the coast and 
the Annamitic chain of mountains behind. The Annamese 
occupy all the low fertile plains with their rich rice fields, 
and have driven the Mois into the mountains. The Annamese 
word “ Moi ” means savage, and the word is descriptive of 
all these tribes. They are quite different from the civilized 
Annamese. They wear very little clothing, though their 
climate is cold in winter. Nearly all villages are over an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. They do not use money, and writing 
is absolutely unknown. The Annamese have an utter 
contempt fotr them. It is sad to think that the Mois are 
dying out, but that is certainly their fate. Their intertribal 
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wm, as v«ll as disease and idie poor nourisluaent of 
Bunmiain rice, are making terrible ravages among them. 

The most important tribes are : Bhadls, Djarai, Bahnar, 
liuo^, Sedang, Pih. They number, according to Father 
Cadi^, 600,000. In some tribes one can find traces of 
polyandry and of a matrilineal system of genealogy and 
inheritance. Visitors are welcomed in many villages by a 
woman, who seems to be acting as a sort of chief. Their 
religion is very simple. They worship some big trees of the 
forest. There are no special priests. They sometimes 
sacrifice buffaloes with traditional ceremonies, and the flesh 
is eaten. In some districts the dead are buried, but in others, 
placed on platforms and left there. A Moi village is often 
compressed into two or three huts—the hut containing a 
great number of families. Sometimes a hut is put aside 
for the unmarried men. 


Megalithic Burials in South India 

On Thursday, 10th November, 1932, Dr. E. H. Hunt, 
who was for many years Chief Medical OfBcer of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s State Eailways, and has contributed to the Journal 
of the Boyal Anthropological Institute and the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Journal, gave a lecture on the above subject 
before the R.A.S. at their rooms in Grosvenor Street. He 
described how enormous numbers of these burials are still 
to be found. Groups, often containing hundreds, are seen 
close together and each is clearly a local cemetery. Only im¬ 
portant persons could have received such elaborate interment 
and a long period oi time must cover even one group. 

Burials vary widely in type. Three varieties may be 
taken as examples ;— 

(o) The “ house of (^rds ” cist burial. The cist lies 
deeply buried, inside a stone circle, with its long axis north 
and south. Pots, etc., surround it. Inside the dst arp 
more' pots and the burial, rarely extended but more 



commonly contracted, with an occasional um burial or 
bwt bones. Multiple bbrials in one cist are oominon. 
Lai^ge e^-shaped pots, wiibi ring stands, and poliriied 
black-topped pots are characteristic. Lapis lazuli beads 
^4 more usual than in other types. 

{b) A rectangular cist, with thick, vertical slabs and 
large “ port-hole ” in the north slab. Pots resembling 
those of (a) are found only inside the cist. 

(c) This type has a cist lesembling (&) but the port-hole 
is in the east slab. Inside the main cist is a small, secondary 
cist. Many of the pots have legs. These three associated 
features—hole to the east, secondary cist, and legged pots— 
link up this type with other variant types further south. 
The evidence suggests not so much that these different 
types were contemporary, but rather that they represent an 
evolution of ideas connected with burial. 

Associated with burials are other megalithic remams ; 
circles ; menhirs ; cromlechs ; dolmens, with and without 
port-holes; alignments, etc. The exact association of 
burial types with these other structures has not yet been 
worked out. 

Iron is found throughout the whole series, but it is imwise 
to base any theories of date on its presence for “ there is no 
doubt that the existing manufacture of wrought iron by the 
direct process was widespread in the country before the date 
of the most ancient historic records ” {Imp. Gaz. of India, 
iii, 145). 

Coins, etc., have occasionally been found in burials, but it 
is unsafe to apply such evidence except to the exact type in 
which the finds have been made. 

Comparisons with other countries yield a confusing series 
of resemblances ; e.g. the port holes with Brittany, polished 
black-topped pottery with Egypt, etc. 

It is clear that lapis lazuli is an important clue, for 
geologists have satisfied themselves that this stone has only 
one source (Badakshan), whether found in Egypt, Mesopotamia 
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or Tnilia. The impurity in copper afiords another hak 
tnth MeBopotamia. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides which showed 
the vast number of these buriab visible in various views of 
the countryside, the method of scientific investigation,* and 
the detafis of the finds. Coloured slides of the treasures found 
in these biurials, together with some of the actual treasures 
themselves, were shown and described by Mr. H. C. Beck, 
of Fittleworth, Sussex, who is one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject of beads, their distribution and meaning. 


Some Population Problems in Asia 

On 8th December, 1932, a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
shdes, was delivered before the Society by Colonel Sir Charles 
Close, President of the International Union for the Investiga¬ 
tion of Population Problems. 

By means of some specially prepared slides the lecturer 
showed how the densest large masses of humanity are to be 
found in southern and eastern Asia. Here, in a region 
comprising about one-ninth of the habitable globe, will be 
found nearly half of the human race, and here the density 
is nearly four times the average. The study of these masses 
leads to a consideration of an optimum density in a given 
area, and from this to the thought of an optimum constitution 
of any given population. The high birth-rate in India and 
China is no doubt due to a certain philosophy of life. 

The actual population of China is not known with any 
degree of accuracy, but the latest estimate, that of Mr. Willcox, 
gives a total, excluding SinMang, Tibet, and Outer Mongolia, 
of 342 millions. It is certain that some of the provinces suffer 
from over-population, a condition which has been finding 
some relief in mass migration to Manchuria and elsewhere; 
at one period the numbers so migrating amounted to nearly a 
million a year. But, broadly speaking, if under a stable 
govenment the amenities of life were to improve in China, 
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the first necessary condition. ; 

The state of afEaiis in Japan is sometimes compared vith 
that in the British Isles ; the density per square mile being 
400 for these islands, and 460 for Japan proper. But, if we 
take England only, we find a density of over 730 ; and if w© 
exclude Hokkaido, the density of Japan is 660. The total 
population of Japan is at the present moment about 
66 millions, and this is increasing at the rate of more than 
900,000 each year, and may soon increase at the rate of 
a million. Japanese emigration is insignificant, and the 
Japanese do not show much tendency to emigrate even to 
Taiwan (Formosa). In the opinion of many authorities Japan 
is reaching a point of over-saturation. The Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is fully aware of this, and everything possible is being 
done to relieve the strain, though the resomces of the 
country have been used almost to their fullest possibility. 
It has been suggested that some relief would be afforded 
by “ drawing off ” a 100,000 each year by emigration; but, 
at the most, this would only relieve the pressure in the 
proportion of 1 in 673, and the effect wo\ild be almost 
negligible. 

The 1931 census of India gave the surprising total of 
362-8 millions, showing an increase in the previous ten years 
of about 33 millions ; excluding Burma, the total was 338 
milhons. The density of India, excluding Burma, was 216. 
There are domiciled outside of India about two and a half 
milKons of Indians. Intercontinental emigration is negligible. 
Between one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire human race 
live in India. Most authorities look upon India as definitely 
over-populated; that is to say, the numbers are so great 
that they cannot adequately be supported by the resources 
of the country. And, though some help is to be expected 
from the development of agriculture, both in quality and in 
area, the main lesson is that the birth-rate is too high. The 
notion that emigration can afford any real relief is a mistaken 
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one, end any attempt to transfer any considerable nmabeia 
Off Indians to Africa would be most unwise. No industxial 
development is likely to be of value for many years to come. 
A redaction of the birth-rate is the beat hope for India. 

Sometimes countries have presented to them the choice 
between a relatively small and fit population and a large unfit 
one. The greatest happiness of the greatest number is not 
to be attained by multiplying the miserable. 


A Secret of the Summer Palace, Peking 

On 12th January, 1933, Sir Eeginald F. Johnston, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Professor of Chinese in the University of London, 
lectured at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
subject of “ A Secret of the Summer Palace, Peking The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides never before exhibited, 
made from photographs taken by the lecturer himself when 
he was Comptroller of the Summer Palace and its adjacent 
estates. This post, which was conferred upon him by decree 
of the young Emperor Hsuan-T'ung, was held concurrently 
with that of Imperial Tutor. 

The country residence of the imperial family, known to 
Europeans as the Summer Palace and to Chinese (since 1888) 
as the I-Ho-Yuan (f® ^ @|), is the most recent of a number 
of similar residences which have been built in or near the 
same locality by various emperors during the last six'or 
seven hundred years. The lecturer explained that remains 
of the older palaces existed at the so-called Hunting Park 
at the edge of the Western Hills, known in Chinese as Hsiang 
Shan (# ill) and as Ching-I-Yuan g 0), at the Jade 
Fountam Hill (5 ^ ilj) known officially as the Ching- 
ming Yuan m H). and on the site of the Ynan-ming- 
Yuan (m ^ g|). The earliest of these residences was that 
which was built at Hsiang Shan by one of the Kin (Golden 
Tatar) emperors in the twelfth century. The last but one— 
the famous Yuan-ming-Yuan—situated immediately to the 



eMt of the piesent Sununer Pal«ce—was destroyed by the 
Anglo-Fiench allies in 1860 as a pmushment (useless and futile 
as it proved to be) for the tortures inflicted by the Court on 
Harry Parkes and his fellow-prieoners. Thos« of its priceless 
art-treasures which were not looted on that occasion were, 
burned or deliberately smashed to pieces. 

The present Summer Palace, built to take the place of thd 
Yuan-ming-Yuan, was completed about the year 1888, 
having cost enormous sums of money which the old empress- 
dowager obtained by pillaging the Navy. Most of its 
sumptuous buildings are clustered on the slopes of a hill 
known as the Wan-shou-shan (H # ill), which overlooks 
a beautiful lake fed by the pure waters of the neighbouring 
Jade Fountain. The “ secret ” revealed by the lecturer had 
reference to a discovery made by him in one of the buildings 
known as the Yii-Lan-T’ang (M ^), which was once 
the residence, or rather the prison, of the unfortunate captive- 
emperor T6 Tsung (|g[ ^), generally known by his reign- 
title of Kuang-Hsu (;)fc ]jg), who died in 1908. In 1898 this 
young emperor, who had become an enthusiastic pupil of 
the famous scholar and reformer K’ang Yu-wei (0 % JS), 
made a most gallant attempt to inaugurate extensive social 
and political reforms in the Empire, but he was overpowered 
by the reactionary party who instigated the ignorant and 
superstitious but very strong-minded dowager-empress to 
carry out a coup d'&at and resume her former position (which 
she had held during two minorities) of Regent. Having 
succeeded in placing the emperor imder arrest she caused him 
to be imprisoned in a little island in one of the Lake-Palaces 
adjoining the Forbidden City in Peking; and when she 
visited the Summer Palace she had him conveyed there so 
that he might always be kept under the close observation of 
herself or her minions. At the Summer Palace his prison 
was the Yii-Lan-T'ang, or rather one reception-room and 
a tiny bed-chamber within that building. The building con- 
tamed, ih addition, two side-halls or p'ei-tten (£ 
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opsaiog into an enclosed courtyard, and one of these nde-hsSs 
oommanded a charming Tiew of the lake. 

Sit Begmald’s disoovOTy was that the empress-dowagw 
had built a solid unbroken brick wall inside each of the 
p‘et-tie», These walls were built inside the two rooms along 
their full length, leaving only a few inches of space between 
wall and door. (The lecturer’s lantern-slides enabled the 
audience to follow and understand his oral description.) The 
walls were invisible from the outside of the building, and 
could be seen only when the doors leading into the two 
p‘ei-tien from the inner courtyard were opened. Apart from 
the fact that the walls made the rooms within which they 
were built wholly useless for residential or any other practical 
purposes, they served as a perpetual reminder to the emperor 
that he was a prisoner ; and it was with the deliberate object 
of adding to his misery and humiliation, as well as for the 
purpose of depriving him of room-space and of the possibility 
of beholding the waters of the beautiful adjoining lake, that 
his cruel and vindictive jaileress conceived the brutal idea 
of constructing the interior walls. 

After the emperor’s death the doom of the two side-halls 
were sealed up, and the Yu-Lan-T‘ang was closed not only 
to all ordinary visitors to the Summer Palace but to everyone 
except the Comptroller. It was not till 1924, when 
Sir Beginald Johnston made his first ofiBcial inspection of 
the various buildings within the Summer Palace, that'the 
seals affixed to the closed doors were broken by his orders. 
He then discovered the grim secret, which was a new revelation 
of the spiteful hatred actuating the old dowager in her treat¬ 
ment of her imperial nephew during the last ten years of his 
most unhappy life. 

The lecturer was unable to say whether the brick walls 
were still in existence or whether the local authorities who had 
had control of the Summer Palace since its confisoafaon by 
the “Kepublican” Government had caused them to be 
demblished. In his opinion they should If possible be allowed 
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ta mnaai^ iriiere they wexe M a pemanent memonal of . ah 
Imperial maityi to the cause of national progiess and sefosm 
and of the hate and spite of a bigoted and vindictive woman 
who not only blighted his life and brought his dynasty to 
ruin but was largely responsible for the disorder and misery 
which have afflicted the long-suffering Chinese people for the 
past twenty years. ‘ 

The lecturer’s young imperial charge, the emperor Hsusn- 
T‘ung (now Chief Executive of Manchuria), first visited the 
Summer Palace during Sir Reginald’s term of office as 
Comptroller. Sic Reginald accompanied him from the 
Forbidden City in Peking and was responsible for his safety 
on that occasion, which was the first time the young emperor 
had been allowe(? to venture beyond the walls of Peking. 
Sir Reginald had two modem rowing-boats, which he named 
“ Ariel ” and “ Witch of Atlas ”, constructed at Tientsin for 
use on the Summer Palace lake, and in one. of these the young 
emperor had his first rowing-lessons. The Palace staff were 
somewhat dismayed at the sight of the Son of Heaven per¬ 
forming the menial task of pulling an oar, but the emperor 
himself thoroughly enjoyed the experience. This was only 
a few months before the amp carried out by the 

“ Christian General ” in November, 1924, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the emperor from his palaces and the 
arbitrary cancellation of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
to him at the time of the establishment of the Republic. It 
was after this coup d’itat that he was obliged to seek refuge 
first in the Legation Quarter and subsequently in Tientsin. 
Since 1926 the Summer Palace has been under the control 
of the various military and other leaders who have held sway 
in Peking, and as a result of the measures taken to make it 
a source of revenue it is now rapidly losing much of its charm 
and special character. 

Among the lantern-slides shown by the lecturer was one 
^ a group of Europeans, Chinese, and Manchus who lunched' 
at t]w Summer Palace as his guests on 17th August, 1824' 
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tibe many guesta on Aat occasion the Bmpewc 
Iwimwlf and his young empress, the late Sir Charles £IioA 
(then British Ambassador at Tokyo), Dr. W. W. Yen, who 
was recently China’s representative at Geneva during the 
League of Nation’s discussion of the Manchurian trouble, and 
Mr. ChSng Hsiao-hsii, now Prime Minister of the new State 
of Manchuria. 


Sa’udian Arabia 

Captain C. Lewis, who has recently returned from Arabia, 
where he has been attached to the British Legation at Jedda 
for the past two years, delivered a lecture on Sa’udian Arabia 
at the rooms of the Society on 26th January, 1933^ 

The speaker commenced by outlining the adventurous 
career of Ibn Sa’ud from 1900 when he had been living in 
exile in Kuwait. The Wahhabi King had first recovered 
Nejd from the Raschidites, and had then added the important 
province of Hasa to his dominions and thereby gained an 
outlet to the Persian Gulf. In 1919 he had captured Hail 
and put an end to the Baschidite dynasty, whilst in 1926 he 
had invaded the Hejaz and evicted the Hashimites. His 
subsequent annexation of Asir had been at the request of 
the Idrisi tribes. Captain Lewis pointed out that Mr. Philby’s 
recent crossing of the Rub-al-Khali had been by no ml^ns 
without advantage to Ibn Sa’ud. Before Mr. Philby had 
started he had written a letter to the King undertaking to 
plant Ibn Sa’ud’s flag of victory on any places he might 
discover. A glance at the map would show that there 
was now comparatively little territory in Arabia proper 
which was not comprised in Ibn Sa’ud’s dominions. 

Turning to the economic side of Sa’udian Arabia, the 
speaker said that there were no industries at all in the 
country. Practically the only source of revenue was the 
annual pilgrimage. Arabia had been hard hit by the world- 



vide depresBion, not becausji of sach economic proldemir es . 
over-production and under-consumption, but because oi'^the 
effect of the depression on the ability of pilgrims to perform 
the Hajj. In 1927 there had been something like 250,000 
pilgrims from overseas, whereas last year there had only been 
just under 30,000. 

The speaker said that the English gold sovereign was still 
the currency of the country. The principal effect of Great 
Britain’s departure from the gold standard was to force up 
the value of gold in Arabia in terms of the local coin—^the 
riyal. In 1931 the Sa’udian Government had pegged the riyal 
at ten to the pound. Now the sovereign was worth 18 riyals, 
the silver content value of the latter coin incidentally being 
about 7|d, 

British trade in Arabia was practically dead, because 
British exporters would not take the trouble to study the 
psychology of the Arab. Out of nearly 3,000 cars in the 
country only eleven were of British make, because British 
manufacturers had refused to adapt their standard design 
to cope with desert sands. Another example of the lack of 
British exporters’ foresight was in a simple commodity like 
soap. The Arab did not want a peach-like complexion. What 
he wanted was something that would raise a lather and be 
cheap. Our exporters would only supply the best soap and 
we had therefore lost the market. 

Turning to the future. Captain Lewis said that Ibn Sa’ud’s 
influence was entirely for peace. The only war the speaker 
could visualize as being within the realms of practical politicB 
was between Sa’udian Arabia and the Yemen, which did not 
vitally concern any of the Great Powers. But when Ibn Sa’ud 
died matters would be very different since there was not one 
of his possible successors who could contain the dissentient 
tribal elements in Arabia for a month. 
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Marco Polo's Quinsai 

Hie Splendid Capital of the Southern Sung 

On 9tL February, 1933, the Eev. A. C. Moule gave a lecture 
before the Society upon “ Marco Polo’s Quinsai It was 
ifluBtrated by many remarkable slides of ancient and modem 
maps and plans to facilitate comparison, as well as views of 
the city and its environs. 

The Lecturer described how Marco Polo’s famous Description 
of the World was written in 1928 and contains the results of 
his observations made during seven years of travel through 
Asia and seventeen years of residence and travel in China, 
1271-1295. Of his 200 chapters the longest but one is devoted 
to the Chinese city of Quinsai of Hang-chou, which Also fills 
a second shorter chapter and part of a third, making together 
about one-nineteenth part of the whole book. 

Hang-chou was the temporary but very splendid capital of 
the Southern Sung dynasty from 1139 till it surrendered to 
Kubilai’s troops in 1276, and Marco Polo calls it “ without 
fail the most important city and the best that is in the world ”, 
and describes it in greater detail than any other place. 
Although his account is avowedly based on a written Chinese 
document there seems to be no doubt that he visited the 
place himself and saw it with his own eyes, as he says. 

Leaving out the immense mass of interesting details pn' 
the government, industry, trade, and amusements of the city, 
fourteen more definitely topographical features are chosen, 
and with the help of plans and photographs and of extracts 
and statistics from contemporary Chinese books it is shown 
that these actually existed, althou^ Marco Polo’s numbers 
and measurements are generally exaggerated. The greatest 
exaggeration—the number of bridges given as 12,000 instead 
of the actual 347—cannot be explained, and may be due to 
a very early copyist’s error or even to a misunderstanding 
of Marco’s words by Rustichello, who wrote the Ixmk, 




ia xaedwvsl Italian or French the words for " titensand ” aaid 
“mile” are but vaguelj distiiignished. • 

Some finid quotations from the Ming hang hi, a tyrtematii 
QeQtur 7 book about Hang-chou, illustrate several poihte 
in Marco Polo in a more general and desultory way and throw) 
some light on the life and customs of the place at the time. 

The slides show a few typical examples of the manuscripts 
of Marco Polo’s book, copies of four plans of Hang-chou 
which were printed there in 1274, copies of some con¬ 
temporary illustrations of fortifications and other features, 
and some modem maps and photographs. 

The lecturer incidentally drew attention to the more 
important printed editions of Marco Polo; the best com¬ 
mentary is still that of Sir Henry Yule, but far the most 
accurate and complete English text is that edited and revised 
by Sir Denison Ross for The Broadway Travellers, 1931. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2,1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement ? 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed:— 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc.: No. 4 ; Niti-Sara faso. 1, 
1849. No. 11: Taittiriya, etc., Upanisads, 1861-5. No. 27 : 
Saipkhya-prsvacana-bhasya, fasc. 1, 1864. No. 131, Sam- 
khya-Siitra-vrtti, etc., 3 fascs., 1890-4. 

China Branch R.A.S., Tramaetiom, pts. v-vii, 1856-9. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Mwsewm, parte 3, 5-11, and 26 ; 9 parte. 

Oiowofe 5ocicfti Asiatioa Italiana. Nuova Sirie, vol. 1, 
foac. 1, 1926. 
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' India, Andueological Survey. Annual Progress Sejxists 

l^tier Circle, 1916-16. 

Madras, Epigraphy No. 961, August, 1913. 

Hadiaa, Southern Circle, 1902-3. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1897-8. 

Panjab and United Provinces (or United Provinces), 
1902-3, including vol. of plates. 

Western Circle, 1899-1900. 

Journal of the Indian Arckijielago, vol. ix. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, vol. iii, Nos. 2, 5, 
1891, 1896. 

K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdsdirift vpor Indische Taal-en 
Volketikunde, Deel 69, afl. 1, 2. 

Le Musdon, Nouvelle s^rie, vols. v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1916. 

Mysore, Report of the Arehwological Department, 1906-7-8, 
inclusive. 

iVor<A Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-6, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. 5; New Ser., No. 9, 
1863. 

Pheenix, The, vol. iii, No. 27, Sept., 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Wiener Zeitschrift etc., vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Witter, W. E., Outline Grammar of the LhStd Ndgd Language, 
Calcutta, 1888. 


Notices 

The hearty congratulations of the Society are passed to 
Professor W. Perceval Yetts upon his appointment to the 
Chair of Chinese Art and Archseology in the University of 
London, tenable at the new Couxtauld Institute of Art. 
This is the first Chair limited to Chinese Art and Archseology 
to be foimded in the United Kingdom, and has been made 
possible through the allocation of a pbrtion of the Ttritiah 
share of the Boxer Inde mnif y, 
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Atiaufoa is diaim to Bole 97, conoemiog the bamming 
of books from the library for purposes other than review: 
“ In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
sue months.” Members desiring the use of books for a loiter 
period must return them to the Librarian for esmnination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. • 


Theannual List of Members will be published in the Journal 
in July. Members who wish to make any alterations in name, 
style, or address must send the fully corrected entry so as 
to reach the Secretary by Ist June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal op the R.A.8. are 
forwarded to subscribers about the 11th of January, April, 
July, and October respectively. Should a volume not be 
received within a reasonable time after the prescribed date, 
notification should be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, 
but, at any rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot 
be replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


. Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than the 
twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested to 
apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of the 
extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article. 




I^NOPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Orienttdia. VoL xi, Part iii, 1933. 

Ifiionov, N. D. Aryan Vegtiges in the Near East of the Second 
Millenary B.c. (continuation). 

E. J. The Numeral 40 in Inscriptions at Mathura 
during the &ika and EuMtta period. 

The Asiaiic Reviem. Vol. xiviii, No. 96, Oct., 1932. 
Gallois, H. C. Mutual Influences between Chinese and Near 
Eastern Ceramics in the T‘ang Period and Before. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. iliv, Part ii. Serial No. 88, 1932. 
Hodson, Major V. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer, II, 
with notes. 

Dutta, K. K. The Situation of the Dutch in Bengal. 

Bullock, Capt. H. More Monumental Inscriptions, III. 

The Bijutsu Kenkyu. No. xiv, Peb., 1933. 

Tadashi Sekino. The Architecture of the F‘ln-Kuo Temjfle in 
Manchukuo. 

Marvo, S. A Statue of the Deva Vai^ramana in Mr. Hashimoto’s 
Collection, KySto. 

Wakimoto, 8. A Study of the Haboku Style in Oriental Painting. 

Boletim do Institvto Taseo da Qarm. No. 14,1932. 
Quadros, J. Epigrafia Indica (Inscriptions bearing on the 
Apostle Thomas in India). 

The British Museum Quarterly. Vol. vii, No. 3, 1933. 

C. J. 6. The Gilgamesh Epic in Sumerian. 

E. L. H. Early Chinese Bronzes. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 
Vol. vii. Part i, 1933. 

Gibb, H. A. R. Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature—IV. 
—y- The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldun’s Political Theory. 
Tritton, A. S. Notes on some Ismaili Manuscripts. 

Somogyi, J. de. A qofida on the Destruction of Baghdad by the 
Mongols. 

Bailey, H. W. Iranian Studies—^II. 

Przyluski, J., and Lalou, M. Le da drag tib6tain. 

Waiey, A. Eono Tabi: a little-known Japanese Religion. 
Bailey, T. G. Early Hindi and Urdu Poets No. V. 

The Oeographical Journal.' Vol. Imrr, No. 6, December, 1932. 
Schombeig, Lt.-Col. B. C. F. The Habitability of Chinese 
Turkistan. Frederik Hendrik Island.' 
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Phflby, H. St. J. Rub’ AI Kh»U. ; 

Epigmphia Indioa. Vol. xx. Part vi, April, 1930. 

Bbandaikai, ^of. D. B. Appendix—A List of the Inscripti^ 
of Northern India ■written in Brahmi and its derivative 
scripts from about a.g. 300. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 1929-30. 

Yazdani, G. Inscriptions of Yad^r, Gulbarga District. 

Nazim, Dr. M. Two Arabic Inscriptions at Champaner. 

Yazdani, G. Some Inscriptions of the Musalman Kings of 
Bengal. 

-Six New Inscriptions from Koppal, Raiohur District. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part Dccliix, Oct., 1932. 

Stein, Sir Aurel. Alexander’s Passage of the Jhelum. 

Longhurst, A. H. The Great StOpa at Nag&rjunakonda in 
Southern India. 

Richards, F. J. Note on the Cultural Geography of the Wynad. 

Ray,-N. The Nat-Hlaung Temple and its Gods (Pagan, Burma). 

Vol. Ixi, Part Dcolxx, Nov,, 1932. 

Haider, R. B. The Ghoshnd! Inscription of the Second Century 

B.c. 

Ganguly, D. C. The History of the Param&ra Mah&kum&ras. 

Saletore, B. A. The Vijayanagara Conquest of Ceylon. 

Indian Art and Letters. Vol. vi, No. 2, 1932. 

Hunt, Dr. E. H. A Visit to Bidar. 

Nell, Dr. Andreas. A Visit to the Ancient Capitals of Ceylon. 

Quaritch Wales, Dr. H. G., An Introduction to the Study of 
Siamese Fainting. 

F6bri, Dr. C. L. Note on the Importance of South Persia in 
Archaeological Research. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. viii, No. 3, Sept., 1932. 

Keith, Prof. A. B. Some Problems of Indian Philosophy. 

Siddhartha, Rev. R. Mahanama in the Pali Literature. 

Dasgupta, C. C. Ancient Coins found in Pancala, Ayodhya, 
KauSambI and Marthura—^a Study. 

Der Islam. Band xx, Heft 4, 1932. 

Al-Hamdani, H. F. Rasa’il Ikhwan aa-Safa in the literature of 
the Isma’ili Taiyibi Da'wat. 

Islamioa, Vol. v, Ease. 5,1932. 

Kofler, H. Das Kitab al-Addad von Abh'Ali Qatxub ibn al- 
Hustanir. 

Ivanow, W. Petermann-Jnsti’s Gabri-ttbersetzungen. 
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he Jemak Quartedy Reeiew. Vol. xxiii, No. 3, Jwu»r 7 , 1983- 
Speiser, E. A. The Pronnnciation of Hebrew based diie% on 
the Transliterations in the Hexapla. 

Jmmd AsiaUque. Tome ccxx. No. 2, Avril-Juin,1932. 
Eenand, G. Le <-l il i-' Xir-i^n « 

Benveniste, M. E. /.‘ir- ' 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 52, No. 4, 
December, 1932. 

Hopkins, B. W. The Oath in Hindu Epic Literature. 

Speiser, E. A. New Kirkuk Documents relating to Security 
Transactions, Part I. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. xxii. Part ii, 1932. 
Hall, D. G. E. Phayre’s Private Journal of his Mission to Ava 
in 1855. 

J, N. L. Bargaining by Touch. 

The Journal of Egyptian Arcihmology. Vol. xviii, Pts. 3 land 4. 
November, 1932. 

Shorter, A. W. Two Statuettes of the Goddess Sekhmet-Ubastet. 
Lucas, A. The Use of Natron in Mummification. 

Dawson, W. R. Studies in the Egyptian Medical texts. 
Spielmann, P. E. To What Extent did the Ancient Egyptians 
Employ Bitumen for Embalming 1 

The Journal of the Pakstine OrierUal Society. Vol. xii. No. 4, 
1932. 

Albright, W. F. The North-Canaanite Epic of ’Al’gy&n Ba‘al 
and Mot. 

Koppel, B. Geologic Falastina’s naeh heutiger Aufiassung. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxv, Pt. 2, July, 1932. 


Eygout, H. 
Bumay, J. 
Giles, F. H. 
at E’--v 


The New Laws on Civil Procedure. 

Inventaire des manuscrits juridiques siamois. 

An account of the Bites and Ceremonies Observed 
D-iv-ijr Or.-’T.t'-ns in the sea-board province 


Orientalia. Vol. ii, Nova Series, Fasc. 1, 1933. 
Moidtmann, J. H., andMittwoch, E. Altsiidarabische Inschriften. 
Is haki, 8. Denominals Verbbildungen in den Tlirksptachen. 

Ostasiatische Zekschriff. N.F. 8. Jahrg., Heft 6, 1932. 
Gtihler, U. Buddhistische Plastik in Siam. 

Rexroth, F. von. Bronzen ana Lucistan. 



P<desUne Exploratum Fmd. 64t]i Year. Oci^r, 19^. 

Nai8t,XP. Tell Ea-Nasbek 

doWf Sir C. Note on tbe Map of the Principal Excavated Sites 
of Palestine. 

Garstang, J. “ The Archeeology of Palestine and the Bible. 

66th Year. January;, 1933. 

Crowfoot, J. W. The Ivories from Samaria. 

Rwisia degli Stvdi Orientali. Vol. xiii, Fasc. 3, 1932. 

Gabrieli, F. L’Opera di Ibn al-Muqaffa’. 

Somogyi, J. de. A Treatise on the Qarmatisns in the “ Eitab 
al-Muntasam ” of Ibn al-Jauzi. 

Guidi, M. Otigine dei Yazidi e storia religiosa dell’Islam e del 
dualismo. 

Svdan Notes and Records. Vol. xv. Part ii, 1932. 

Wheeler, N. F. Harvard-Boston Excavations. 

Arkell, A. J. Roman Coins at Sennar. 

Michelmore, A. P. G. A Possible Relic of Christianity in Daifnx. 

Syria. Tome xiii, Fasc. 3,1932. 

Thureau-Dangin, M. Fr. Nouveaux fragments de vocabulaires 
de Bas-Shamra. 

Oppenheim, Baron Max von. Tell Halaf. La plus ancienne 
civilisation soubar^enne de M6sopotamie. 

Ingholt, H. Deux inscriptions bilingues de Palmyre. 

TarUz. Vol. i, No. 3, April, 1930. 

Mann, J. Sefer ha-Ma'asim li-bne Erez Israel (Book of 
Palestinian Halachic Practice). 

Gulak, A. The Mortgage of Immovable Property in Talmudic 
Law. 

Terre, Air, Mer. Tome lix, Janvier, 1933. 

HofEei, J.-H. Les Mois de la chaine annamitique entre Tourane 
et Les Boloven. 

TijdscJirifl voor Indiscke Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixxii, 
Aflevering 3,1932. 

Kruyt, Dr. A. C. De Tol in den Indiaohen Archipel. 

Gonda, Dr. J. Het varraad van &lya in het Bharata-Yuddha. 

De Bie, C. W. P. Versing van de Ontgraving der Steenen Eiamers 
in de doesoen Tandjoeng Ara, Pasemah-Hoogvlakte. 

Deel Ixxii, Aflevering 4,1932. 

Eggink, H. J. lets over kinderspelen in Mandailing. 

Stutterheim, Dr. W. F. Een Bijaettingabeeld van Eonii^ 
Ertanagaia in Berlijn I 
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Sn^, Dt. iJb. 0. De Zvaite Konst in d«a Buiggu-Aiolupel 
en in Balantak. 

T'oung Poo, Vol. ixviii. Nos. 3-6, 1931. 

Hkn- Mitigi C. Tone behavioor in Hagu. 

Pefiiot, P. Brfeves remarques sur I’article de M. Chiu Bien-ming. 
Waky, A. Notes on the history of Chinese popular literature. 

Vol. ixk, Nos. 1-3, 1932. 

3>uyvendak, J. J. L. Notes on Dubs’ translation of Hsiin-tzfi. 
Pelliot, P. Le vrai nom de “ Seroctan ”. 

Creel, H. G. Was Confucius agnostik ? 

The Toyo Gakuko. Vol. xx, No. 2, Dec., 1932. 

Tsuda, 8. On the Confucianist’s Theory of Li and Yo (VI). 
Hamaguchi, S. Supplementary Note on Some Question con¬ 
cerning the Military System of the Han Dynasty, Ohien- 
kSng and Euo-keng. , . 

Vnivertity of Liverpool—Annals of Archeology and Anthropology. 

Vol. xix, Nos. 3-4,1932. 

Garstang, J. J' i' ’ ‘1 N- -li - 

Thompson, R. C : llii!' !•••, II W. The British Museum 
Excavations on the Temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 1930-31. 
Wiener Zeitsehrifl filr die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Band xxxvi, 
Heft 3 und 4, 1929. 

Till, W. Altes ’Aleph und ’Ajin im Koptisohen. 

Christian, V. Der ^ist der sumerischen Sprache. 

Kraelitz, F. Zur Etymologie des turkischen Zahlwortes „ihi 
zwei “. 

Brandenstein, W. Die lydische Spreiche, I. 

Band xxxiz, Heft 3 und 4, 1932. 

Rhodokanakis, N. Altsabaische Te^, II. 

Thausing, 6. Uber ein A-Prafix im Agyptischen. 

Feichtner, M. K. Die t-Prafix- und (-Suffiiverben im Agyptischen. 

Zeiisclirift fiir die AlttestamentUche Wissenschaft. Band 9, Heft 4, 
1932. 

Krause, H. H. Der Gerichtsprophet Amos, ein Vorl&ufer des 
Deuteronomisten. 

Rowley, H. H. The bilingual problem of Daniel. 

Zeitsehrifl filr Indohgie und Iraniaik. Band 9, Heft 1, 1932, 

Wesendonk, 0. G. v. Zur Frage der Herkunft ZarathuStras. 
Walleser, M. W. Zur Morphologie des Sanskrit. 

Thyagataju. A. F. English Loan-Words in Modem Tolugu. 





F&ESENTATIONS AND ADDITiON^ fO 
THE LIBRARY 

A^mg, Charles C., Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A study 
of iliL- uitHUT! iiiiAon* 1 .: i:'iiiii:ii!'a:' ii hv Miiliaminad 

■.AImIi!!, ■>? (A< .I'rfAor. 

AdatxeuLrbuudels . . . lutgegevon door her Kon. Insticuut 
Toor de Taal-, Land- en Volhenkunde van Nederlandsch*- 
Indie. 34 : Java en Madoera. 35 ; Suiiiatra. 10 x G}. 
's-Gnmnhage, 1931-32. From Mcfgni S ijhoff. 

Angkor Vat. Le temple d’Angkor Vat. Pte. 3. La galerie 
des bas-reliefs. II. Planches 351-496. III. Planches 497-608. 
(Mem. arch4ol. publ. par I’Ecole fran 9 aiBe d’extrSme orient. 
Tom. ii.) UJ x llj. Paris, 1932. From Messrs. Van Oest. 

Badarayena. Tarka Tandavam of Sri Vyasatirtha with the 
commentary, Nyayadips of Sri Raghavfendratirtha, vol. 1. 
Ed. by D. Srinivasacl^r . . . and Vidwan v. Madhwacbar 
. . . (Mysore univ. Oriental Library Pnblns. Sanskrit Ser. 
Up. 74). 9 X 5i. Mysore, 1932. 

From the Curator, Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore. 

BashkirofE, A. S., The Art of Daghestan. Carved stones 
(Scientific Research Institute of Ethnical and National 
Culture of the people of the Bast in U.8.8.B.). [Russian 
with English summary.] lOJ x 7J. Moseow, 1931. 

From the V.S.S.R. Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

-[Notice of the Bulgaro-Tatar Civilisation in the region of 

the Volga. JSwmn.] Kazan, 1928. 

From the V.S.S.R. Soc. for CuUurdl Edatiorts 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Bauer, Theo, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbani^ls . . . neu 
bearbeitet von Theo Bauer . . . Teil 1, Keilschiifttezte. 
(Assyriologische Bibl. N.P. Bd. 1.) llj) x 9. Lei'pzig, 1933. 

F'^,n- J f' Rirrirh^’whf Ewhhardlung 

Belvalkar, S. K., and I!,.-Ii l>. lli-'orv Indian 
Philosophy. Vol. 7 Ii . .Mi-iicL'ii'. in 

Maharashtra (by R. I>. Ka'ui'h-, I" < T. P'lont, [I933J. 

From die Manager, Aryabhushan Press. 

Bhabananda. [Haribamsa, ed. by Babu Satis Chandra Roy. 
Dacca University Oriental Text Publication Series. Bengali 
text with comments, glossary, and introduction.] Da^, 
1932. From Fiaihagooinda Busde, Dacca Univ. Or. 

Text PuMioation Committee. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica, xxvi. Buddhist Logic, by Th. 
Stcherbatsky . . . vol. 1. 9 x 6 ., Leningrad, 1982. 

Fromthe Russian Acad, of Sdenoes. Exchange. 



Beauvaia, da. La vie de L. Delapoite . . . lS42~lj^3{ 
ParU, 1931. Prom Mme. Louis Ddaportt 

Bhandaikar, D. R., ASoka . . . 2nd ©d. . . . (Carauohw 
Lecturea, 1923). 9 x 6. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Registrar, University of CaksMt 
Blanoua, Franciscus, Le dictionnaire albanais de 1635 4d 
aveomtrod.et index par Mario Roques. ... 1. Dictionariui 
latino-epiroticum par R. D. Franciscum Blanchum. (BiK 
de I’fic. nat. des langues or. vivantes, tom. 11.) X 
Paris, 1932. Exchangt 

Bose, N. K., Canons of Orissan Architecture. lOJ x 1 
Calcutta, 1932. .V->o.rp ff. r'htt*‘>rjft 

Bridges, Rev. Thomas, \ il ■H.iiiri i 

the speech of Tierra del Fuego . . . ed. by Dr. F. Hester 
mann and Dr. M. Gusinde. 9J x 6J. (Pr. in Austria fo 
private circula*'-■ ’''.32' 1fi' F. L f-n^ Jir<4v; 

British Museum, i-;.. •; Iti.-.'.i.pi m;i :„r'. 

in the Brith- M ■ .• !’• I I! » ■.■ /..nc.t 

1896. Bough 

Buren, E. D. van, The Flowing Vase and the God with Stream 
... 12 X 81^. Berlin, 1933. From Messrs. Hans Schoeti 
Bu-ston. History of Buddhism (Chos-bbyung) by ! 

Pt. 2. The histoty of Buddhism in India and Tibet. Tr. . 


i-vD- ?. n»-.- 
II.:' !■.■ i- . 


7 K-1' 

//• ••• ••-• I •.•..•-> / ■ TO Dr. M. Walleset 

■■ : x ''.I'l l)i . r.'ii'J Bengal Library 
Catalogue of dooks registered m tne Presidency of Benga 
during the quarter t’-e 31 «* Mc’r-h 1P32 131 x “1 
CahuUa, 1932. /• ■•••>- //,.•• f., „ 

Census of India, 1931 2 '1 • .• m-i 

Islands. Pts. 1-2. 

-Vol. 5. Bengal and Sikkim. Pt. 2. Tables. ISJ X 9 

Calcutta, 1932. F'"^ r;ni'or~-rnf^* 0^ India 

-Vol. 14. Madras. Pt. 2. Ti.!'.' |.3J x 9 

Madras, 1932. F-r.^- r India 

-Vol. 20. Central I: :'. .\j. ■ ■ y !’■ l.ii.l. > .. 

13J X 9. Calcutta, 1932. 'tr Cf>'“'rr.ry.-^> rf Jr.din 

-Vol. 25. Mysore. Pt. 1. Re]..'- I! . It'i’ yi'nf 

1932. From Ike Census Supt. in Mysore 

Chassinat, Emile, Le Temple d’Edfou. Tom. 7. (Mdmoirei 
publics par les membres de la Mission arch6ol. fran^aise ai 
Caire. Tom. 24.) 14 x 10. Le Caire, 1932. 

F~w'4r Exchangt 

Codic. ■ I'al. ,1'.n ll-.'.i ..li.evi.c IJniveisitati; 

1li.lii.- i -. \.. I Tl.' I'l.i.lnii C.s: <-t. K-J'l and K 2<:rf 

'i:l II !!■ I u!:.(K 2',> 1.3^ /, iij fopen/uitjeh 

mi. 193-1 Prtm .Vcerrr Ivut, md Muoksgmra 




AND xoDmomf to me uebbakt tS!l9' 

Cbidifet; H«nri, Bibliotbeoa mdomnica . . . Indelic par Hdtne. 
M. A. Roland-Cabaton. 11| x 7(. Parit, 1932. 

From Meagr*. Van 0«**. 
Oreaswell, E. A. C., Early Muslim Architecture. . . . Ft. 1. 
Umayyads. With a contribution on the Mosaics of the 
Dome of the Rock and of the Great Mosque at Damascus 
by M. Van Berohem. 18J x 14. Oxford, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Donner, Kai, Samojedische Worterverzeichnisse gesammelt 
u. neu herausg. . . . (M4m. soc. finno-ougr. no. 64). 10 X 7. 
Helsinki, 1932. Exchange. 

Dougherty, Raymond Philip, The Sealand of ancient 
Arabia . . . (Yale Oriental Series Researches, vol. 19.) 
New Haven and London, 1932. From the Author. 

Eheling, E., and Meissner, B., Reallexikon der Assyriologie. 
Bd. 2, Lief. 1. Ber-BurnaburiaS. lOJ X 7. Berlin, 1933. 

From Walter de Gruyter and Co. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . Fasc. Q. Umaiyads-Vizier. 

11 X 7J. Leyden and London, 1932. Bought. 

Parfesy B., L’Honne-ur chez les Aiabes avant I’Islam. Etude 
de Sociologic . . . 9J X 6. Paris, 1932. 

From Mm. Adrien-Maisormeuve. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. General ed. B. Bhattacharyya. 
No. 67. Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh of Hasan-i-Rumlu. Vol. 1. 

(Persian text) ed. by C. N. Seddon. 

No. 68. Padmananda Mahakavya by Amaracandra Suri. 
Ed. by H, R. Kapadla. 

No. 69. Sabdaratnasamanvaya KoAa of King SShaji of 
T.-,'--.-.- F.l hv V .1. 

\.. Kii I- 1 -.Iv- •.. Compiled by 8. Sharma. 
Vol. 2. Index. 

No. 61, Saktisangama Tantra. Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. 
Vol. 1. Kali Khanda. 

No. 62. The Commentaries on the Prajnaparamitas. Vol. 1. 
The Abhisamayalankaraloka of Haribhadra. Ed. by G. 
Tucci. 9J X 6. Baroda, 1931-32. 

From Oriental Institute, Baroda. Exchange. 
Gaster, Dr. M., Samaritan eschatology . . . (The Samaritan 
Oral Law and ancient Traditions. Vol. 1.) 9^ x 6. 
(Leicester), 1932. From the Search Publishing Co. 

Ghora Nidan. Ed. by . . . Srijut Tarini Charan Bhattachiarjee 
of Tezpur . . . Assamese and English. x 6. ShiUc^, 
1932. From the Govt, of Assam. 

Har Bilas Sarda. Maharana Kumbha: sovereign, soldier, 
scholar . . . 2nded. 9x6. Aymer, 1932. From the Author. 
Haushofer, Dr Earl, Japan und die Japaner . . . 2e Aufl. 
9x6. Leipzig, 1933. From Messrs. B. 6. Teubnor. 

AAS. A»lt, 1933. 3A 





Bev. H., S.J. The Conversion Policy of the Jesuits ia 
India . . . (Studies of the Indian Historical Beseandi 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, No. 8). 8x6. Bombay, 
1933. From the Seoretary, Indian Hiatorieal Beaearch 

Inaitvle, St. Xavier’s College. 

.Hfilscher, Uvo, Excavations at ancient Thebes, 1930-31. 
(Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, Communications, 
No. 16.) {Chicago), 1932. 

Pr-,'^ ‘ttf I-'f/ihtt^. nhiraqo 

Howardy, G., Clavis Cuneo-;.'' . I’.i'- 2 

rariora. (Lief. 8.) 10 X oj. Lomo/m, 1932. 

From the Oaford Vrdversity Press. 
Hyderabad State. List of leading Officials, Nobles, and 
Personages. 9^ X 6^. Calcutta, 1932. 

Frny^ ft" of India 

Ibn Taghri-Birdi. Abu ’l-MaVsii ! ■■ lii.'r. If.'!. - A>- 
entitled An-nnjfim az-Zahira ' M'l.:, M,;:’ w ■' K’ll. ra 

Vol. 6, pt. 1. (746-778 A.H.) Ed. by W. Popper. (Univ. 
..f r. a, r..- 1 ' 

II . I.'.:2 /x.. i/... . /. .1./b-..- 

Indii. \ < I.''i.:iii|- 

relating to India «• 1 tries, compiled by 

C. U. Aitchison . V • ■> ll- •••!... up to 1930. 

11 X 7J. Cahutta, 1932. 

Pt","" »>•- 0^ ReroT^i. Ofteo 

n,,;..... |> L ,. .N:; ■■■■ i: i 

' t ... I',..'. . • l•,•:W .■>'■! . 1 l^■■. : . 

..■ . .< • ' 15 • j, • I- ,■ ''l 193'? 

/ • U-. |. -.' .V- It'‘.Ii!. 

Jahagirdar, B. V., An in: - 

philology of Indo-Aryan Languages. 7^ X 6. Poona, 
1932. From the Author, 

Jakovlev, N., Materials for the Kabardey Dictionary, Ease. 1. 
. . . (Committee for the study of languages, etc., of the 
Oriental peoples in U.S.S.R., No. 6.) Russian and 
English. 9x6. Moskow, 1927. 

From the V.S.S.R. Soc. for Cultural Relatione 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

■hi’" [Jain Stotra Sandoha, Pt. I, ed. by Oatura- 

■ . 11 '■■'l-,i!i J .Ifemedobod, 1932. 

From Sarabhai ManiM Nawab. 
Jirkoff, L., Grammaire de la langue darkwa (dargwa) Rdsum^ 
fran 9 ais. y-— 1'. .le. 11 . 111 , 11 - 

orientaux !,- I |{ ■^ - N'.. -i. ■ / ... |!<2,'i 

From the V.S.S.li. Stfo. for Cult.ural Relations 
with, Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Jodhpur. Report on the administration of the Archaeological 



IHliiliMAtidim Aini"isi»Ttan« -mum m 

Di^j^. «ad the Sumer Public Library, Ba} ifi^ar. the 
' year ending 30th September, 1932. 13 x 8|. Joptpttr, 
1932. From ihe Supt., Sumer Pv/ULk library, 

Joshi, C. V., A manual of Pali . . . 2ndcd. (teviBed). 7| X 5. 

Poova, 1931. From the Author. 

Karst, Joseph, Atlantis n. der Liby-Athiopische Kulturlcrew. 

Heidelh^, 1931. Bought. , 

Kettunen, Lauri, Posti, Lauri, Naytteita vatjan kielesta 
julkaisBeet L. Kettunen ja L. Posti . . . (Mem. soc. finno- 
ougr., 63). 10 X 7. Helsinki, 1932. Exchange. 

Lai, Gwasha, A Short History of Kashmir. . . . 3id ed. 
7J X 5. Lahore, 1932. 

Le May, Reginald, The Coinage of Siam. Bangkok, 1932. 

From the Siam Society. 
Levonian, Lutfy, The Turkish Frees. Selections . . . showing 
events and opinions 1925-1932. Tr. . . . under direction 
of L. L. 8 X SJ. Athens, 1932. From the Author. 

Lindquist, Sigurd, Die Methoden des Yoga. Inaugural 
dissertation. 10 x 6|. Iwad, 1932. 

• FromGleerupska Univ.-Bokhanddn. 

Liao, Wen Kwei,, The Individual and the Community . . . 
9x6. London, 1933. 

F-^O^ E'V‘t" PiuK Tr^ihre* S Co. 

Lfifgren, Osear, I >Vi! Il.iii.i-::' /■li.r..'. . Haggai, 
Sacharja uc ; Mi •..■•:! •••.•t : -mn 0. 

Lofgren. (Vilhelm Ekman’ Univcrsitetsfond, No. 38.) 
10 X 7. Uppsala, 1930. From Dr. Lofgren. 

Macler, Frederic, Chrestomathie de I’Amienien moderne avec 
vocabulaire . . . (Bibl. de I’Ecole uat. des langues or. 
vivantes, Tom. 12.) x SJ. Paris, 1932. 

Fr-.i -T f . Vi-r-f. r.. I.'i, Exchange. 

Madras, Gover> -• it- ■: i Despatches 

frnm F.n-’.,; ir-'i ' I •. M i;G- -j ^fadras, m2. 

-r.i" ll... i ■ .msultations, 1709. Vol. 1. 1710. 

13J X 8i. Madras, 1932,1933. 

■-Letters to Fort St. George, 1712. Vol. 13. 13^ X 8|. 

Madras, 1932. 

-Tcllicherry Consultations, 1725. Vol. 1. 13| X 8^. 

Madras, 1932. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Madras—Government Oriental MSS. Library. A triennial 
catalogue of MSS. collected during the triennium 1922-23 
to 1924-25 ... by ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . Vol. 5, 
Pt. 1. Sanskrit A-C. [3 vols.] 9J x 6. Madras, 1931-2. 

From the Government of Madras. 
Hahabharata (^uthem Recension) . . . ed. by P. P. S. Sastri 
. . . vol. 7. Udyoga PaiVan. 7J x 6J. Madras, (1932). 

From V. Ramasunmy Sastrukt <2 Sons, Madra*. 



’ fiat HiiiiiibrrATnsm akd Aln>moifs to tiot iMwer ' 


Udia-Kannavibhafiga . . . et Karoiavibhangopade^ . . . 
Teztes sansorits rapportwi du Nepal, et tr. avec Ics teztes 
paialldies en Sanscrit, en pali, en tibetain, en chinois et en 
kontchwn . . . par S. L6vi ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1932. 

From the Editor. 

Masp^ro, Jean, Fouilles execut^es a Baouit par J. Maspero. 
Notes . . . edit^es par E. Drioton. Ease. 1 (M4moires 
publies par les membres de I’lnstitut fran^ais d’archeologie 
Or. du Caire, Tom. 109). 14^ X 11. Le Caire, 1931. 

From the Inst, fran^is d'archeologie Or. du Caire. Exchange. 
Mayer, L. A., Saracenic heraldry . . . [with plates]. 12 X 9^. 

Oxford, 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 

McNair, Arnold D., The Law of the Air (Tagore Law Lectures 
1931) . . .9x6. Lotdon., 1932. 

'J-r Urh'r'-i'iUi e* Onlr^iHa 

M- i .11 ;<i; •!!!- - : ii-! •. ; I I-;.' 1 .i' 1 ■ 'i- d- - 

Li.'.. .■■■li.. r •. I 12 i'«i ■ T. 

Bruxelles, 1932. Frwn the Inkkut beige, etc. 

Melanges de Philologie Orientale public a I’occasion du xe 
anniversaire de la onlation dc ITnstitut Superieur d’flistoire 
et de Littcratures Orientales de TUniversite de Liege. 
lOJ X 7. Liege, Louvain, 1932. 

From the Inslkul Superieur d'Histoire, etc. 
Menahcm, Zulay, Zur Liturgie der Babylonischen Juden 
fl.-'-v T'x*'- 7t und bearbeitet von Z.M. 

.-..i. '••••: • Vol. 2. 9J X 6J. Stuttgart, 
1933. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 

Mingana, A., Woodbrooke Studies. Vol. 6 . . . lOj X 7. 

Cambridge, 1933. * From Messrs. Heffer. 

Mordtmann and Mittwoch. Himjarische Inschriften in den 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, bearbeitet von J. H. M. und 
E. M. (Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegypti^hen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. 37, Heft 1.) 10 x 7. Leipzig, 1933. 

From J. G. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. , 

y;-*..,. , j, _ -f t]-,., 

■ ■■. 1-.. I M';-...rrem 

Feyzi Bey. Illustr. ■ ■ ■■ .'J.') 

From Muharrem Feyzi, Bey. 
Mullie, Jos., The structoal principles of the Chinese language. 

An introduction to the spoken language (Northern Pekingese 
Dialect) . . . Tr. from the Flemish by A. Omer Versichel. 
Vol. 1. lOj X 7J. Peipitig, 1932. From the Author. 

Le Museon. N.S., vol. iv, Nos. 1-4. 10 X 6J. Louvain, 1903. 

Nalini Kanta Brahma. l.v . r Tr-i.lii 'S.l.dl-af; 

Calcutta, 1932. P .A'l*.-.- P-i d. T^-roh. Trobner dt Co. 



xganorTAnoim ahx> jux&mom to tbb SS& 

Ngan-ram Tche Yuan. N^-nan Tche Yuani tezte c^<^8 
4dit4 et publ. sous la diTOction de L. Aurousseau avec une 
4tade . . . par E. Oaapaidone. (£cole Frangaise d’extr&ne- 
^ orient. Collections de Teztes et documents sur I’lndocliine. 
Tom. 1.) Hanoi, ,1932. 

from EcdeJmnQaUe d'exlrime orient. Exchange. 
Patrologia Orientalis, ed. by R. Graffin and F. Nau. Vol. 

Pom, 1932. Bought. 

Peshwa Daftar. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. No. 25. 
Balaji Bajirao Peshwa and the Nizam, 1740-1761. Bombay, 
1932. 

-No. 26. Tarabai and Sambhaji, 1738-1761. Bombay, 1932. 

lip f}p,<p.‘p.nfr* rf 

Pillai, K. N. Sivaraja, The Chron--I ’-i" Kii'-- T.in.'' 
... 10 X 7. Madras, 1932. 

From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
Punjab. Catalogue of books registered in the Punjab . . . 
during the quarter ending the 30th September, 1932. 
13J X SJ. Lahore, 1932. Frrrn 'Ir Pvr-nh 
Punjeb Govt. Record Office I*..'.-' i • M”' u i I. 

Trial of Diwan Mul Raj . . . ed. . . . oy &jta Kama Koiiii. 
Lahore, 1932. 

4, p.V„V, p,, .,,.. J,,Urr 

Ptolemy, < ; .■ I.\ •' : K\i . ,1 . 0 

Claudu'Ptolemaei. Exposita Budapestmi 1929 . . . Soc. 
Archaeologica Hungarica. 4 pts. [With maps.] [Bvdaj>est, 
1929.] 

From Mr. Alexander To".,'.I V-/-^ F '■ .1 Ttmlif.i ■' 
Ray, H. C., The Dynasy-' II N.-.-v- !■ Iv-'i’ 

Mediaeval Period) . V.i, 1 In . 7 l-i: 

Fmm -hr Uri ...I,/ n^nai‘,;»n 

|{ll■...■. !'■ I 

i - \ \ I! I- It-!.,.- 1 -,. II-.,,! I-. 

S.ii-.: M,.— ! l/« . .l-'oJ / .1 

l^:i,^l.!, l*-uki!''i Ih— ■■. 'iM^'i. .1. \ \ , W 

. . . (re-issue 1933). 9 x 6. London, 1930. 

-Around the Coasts of Arabia. 9x6. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Constable. 
Richter, Gustav, Persiens Mystiker, Dschelal-eddin Rumi. 

-9J x 6J, Breslau, 1933. From Messrs. Otto Borgmeyer. 
Saha, Dr. R. N., The origin of the alphabet and numerals . . . 

9J X 6. Allahabad, 1931. ' From the Author. 

Saetri, Bhagavata Hari, Chitaprabha. A commentary on 
HaridikSiita’s Laghu4abdaratna by Bh. H. Sastri, ed. . . . 
byMahamahopadhyayaTataSubbarayaSastri . . .(Andhra 
Univ. Series, No. 6.) 9J x 6J. Wditair, 1932. 

From th Registrar, Andhra Urmersity. 




' 'jau raSBBWtATlONS AinD ASIHTIOIIS TO TBX UMCtitt , 

P^aiAnjui, Weatem tnflaence ia Beogali Literatim . . 
y 9x6. Calcutta, 1932. From (he AutAor. 

Sideniky, D., Les origineH deg Mgcndos musulmanes dane le 
Coran et dans les Vies dee Prppheteg. lOJ X 6^. Farit, 
1933. From Messrs. Paul Geuihner. 

Sfiderblom, Nathan, The Living God, Basal forms of personal 
religion. The Gifford lectures delivered in the tJniv. of 
Edinburgh . . . 1931 ... 9 X 6. London, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Sri Ram Sharma. Maharana Pratap . . . (D. A.-V. College 
Historical Monographs, No. 1.) 7J x 5. Lahore, 1932. 

From Research Deft., D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks . . . x 7. 
London, 1933. From Messrs. Macmillan. 

Thompson, J. Eric, The Solar Year of the Mayas at Quirigua, 
Guatemala . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. Anthropological 
Ser., vol. 17, No. 4.) 9^ x 6^. Chicago, 1932. 

From Field Museum. ■ Exchange. 

Tucci, Giuseppe, Indo-Tibctica. I. “ Mc’od rten ” e “ Ts’a 
Ts’a ” nel Tibet indiano e oocidentale . . . (B. ^cad. 
d’ltalia Studi e documenti. 1.) 10 X 7J. Borno, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Tokyo. Bulletin de la Maison Franco-japonaise. S4rie Fran 9 aiBe 
iii. Tokyo, 1928. 

-Tom. 1, No. 4. Tom. 2, Nos. 1-4, Tom. Nos. 3-4. 

9x6. Tskya, 1929-31. Exchange. 

Trav..;-.--- \' '... • V.’ 7. P' 2 «<■!'<■ a' 1 

-I - ■■ .•. ■ . I: ■; ^ \ S 

li..r \‘V1. 

/■'■ 

Vaid. . !>■ 1' I.. • . !•• . . -1 1. Ji »■. 

maha’s commentary Manorama, ed. with translation, etc. 
7J X 5. Poona, 1931; From the Editor. 

Valentino, Henri, Le voyage d’un pelerin chinois dans I’Inde 
des Bouddhas, prec^c d’un expose des doctrines de Tlnde 
antique sur la vie et la mort. TJ X 5. Paris, (1932). 

From Mm. G. P. Maisonneuve. 

AVesendonk, 0. G. von. Das Weltbild der Iranier . . . 

(Ueschichte der Pliilosophie in Einzeldarstellungen. Abt. 1, 
Bd. la.) X 5|. Mumhen, 1933. 

From Messrs. Ernst Beinhardil. 

Williams, E. T., China yesterday and to-day . . . 5th ed. . . . 
^ 5: (1932). From Messrs. Hdrrap. 

Persian Gulf (Persian translation by 
Muhammed 8a‘idi). Teheran, [a.h. 1310]. 

™ . , From Sir A. T. Wilson.. 
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